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Now any man can be king 


In ancient times, the ordinary man would 
have been risking his life had he dared to 
wear purple. Derived with great labor 
from a Mediterranean mollusk, purple dye 
was so hard to come by that its use was 
restricted to rovalty 

Now anyone can wear any color. Chem 
ists, compounding hues to fit any mode in 
textiles, have cracked Mother Nature's mo 


nopoly on making dyes. For this purpose 


they have at their command an infinite 
range of chemicals, including the common 
solvent, acetone 

No other solvent is so widely used to dis- 
solve such a variety of materials, in addi 
tion to those used in textile dyes. Acetone 
is more than a solvent; it is a basic raw 
material of industry. Making pure acetone 
from petroleum is one of Shell Chemical’s 


contributions to modern textiles. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 








It takes coal on a '2-mile flight 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


H™: where electric power is made 
for an atomic énergy project in 
Kentucky. A network of nearly 3 miles 
of B. F. Goodrich conveyor belts, go- 
ing in 4 directions at once, keeps coal 
flowing into the plant. They carry 1400 
tons an hour. One belt goes over 
towers 50 feet high, over a road and a 
river channel; some climb steep grades; 
others tunnel underground. 

Getting the coal from river barges to 
the plant—a half mile away—was a 
special problem. B. F. Goodrich engi- 
neers knew that an ordinary belt, of 
rubber and fabric, couldn't handle 
the heavy loads, at this distance. So 


they recommended a B. F. Goodrich 
cord belt. It’s made with cords, running 
lengthwise, held in place by rubber. 
The tough cords add strength and 
load-carrying power, so a single belt 
can travel distances once considered 
impossible. 

The cords make it a more flexible 
belt, so it troughs perfectly whether 
fully loaded or running empty. The cord 
beit lasts longer, too. It has 2 to 6 times 
the impact resistance of a rubber-and- 
fabric belt. This means it can take 
crashing blows that would cut, gouge 
and break an ordinary belt. And cords- 
sealed-in-rubber, plus special chemi- 








cals, give the belt double protection 
against mildew and rot. 


B. F. Goodrich cord belts nearly al- 
ways outlast other types on tough jobs 
where severe operating conditions call 
for the best and most modern belt con- 
struction. Let your B. F. Goodrich dis- 
tributor show you how this longer bele 
life, this ability to stand harder use, can 
reduce your belting costs per year, 
make other savings in operating and 
maintenance costs. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Dept. M-476, Akron 18, Obio, 


B.E Goodrich 
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You can count on Remington Rand to recommend just the right typewriter 
J Pig’ Us 





or your business needs...only we make all three... from the exquisite- 
letter producing Remington Electric through the unbelievably easy- 
handling Remington Standard to the amazingly quiet exclusive Noiseless! 


Remington. Ftand DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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DUST CAN BE GOOD FOR You! The pulled 
cereal you enjoy at breakfast is really edible 
dust! Live steam pulverizes cereal grains into 
fine dust particles and starch binds them 
together to form puffed cereal, But the dugt 
that machinery cats spoils its digestion... 





Dust suRRenvens! Damaging dust can't get 
into vacuum pumps equipped with Air-Maze 
closed-circuit Multimaze filters. Multimaze 
filters remove practically all abrasive dust 
and grit. They're easily serviced—of all-metal 
construction, 








BAD AIR GETS FRESH START! Air-Maze air filters 
keep damaging dust and grit out of hotels, 
office buildings, stores — wherever clean air 
is required. Available in a large variety of 
types and sizes including unit panels, rotat- 
ing curtains and self-washing electrostatic 
precipitators. 


iF YOU BUILD OR USE engines, Compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids — the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze filter en to 
serve you better. Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze C tion, Dept. C, 25000 
Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


AI [Rao hy 


The Filter laglneore 


AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTERS © LIQUID FuTERS 
SILEMCERS © OL SEPARATORS © GREASE MLTERS 
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ELECTRUNITE SAVING 
J¢ PER INCH 














Clamp-type air and hydraulic cylinders made by 
Carter Controls, Lansing, Illinois, make many manu- 
facturing operations automatic. Typical might be 
toggle operations, spring motion returns, die-set 
strippers, multiple holding and clamping. 


One model of this low-cost, all-purpose cylinder 
delivers a two-inch stroke through a 2.4-inch steel 
air-cylinder body. For these bodies, Carter Controls 
had been using tubing made by a different method. A 
switch to Republic ELECTRUNITE® Electric Resist- 
ance Welded Tubing eliminated expensive ball sizing 
and burnishing for one thing. Since the ball sizing 
could only be done in short lengths, it was necessary 
to cat the tube prior to balling. 


Now, Republic ELECTRUNITE Mechanical Tubing 


REPUBLIC 


is purchased in long lengths and automatic screw 
machine production is practical. 

The result of all this is that the air-cylinder body 
made of Republic ELECTRUNITE Steel Tubing shows 
a gross manufacturing saving of more than nine cents 
an inch! 

Republic ELECTRUNITE Mechanical Tubing is 
consistently uniform in wall thickness, tolerances, 
roundness and surface finish. It is precision wbhing 
on a production basis in every sense of the word, 
available in both carbon steel and in stainless steel 
analyses. 

Write Republic your problem in any tubular or 
cylindrical part. Let’s see where we can help you save 
«++ pennies or dollars. 


STEEL 


orlali Ubeleit Range off Sttrualard, Stiels and, Stool Prods 





Saving money interests me. 
Send facts showing how your products can help. 


© ELECTRUNITE © Republic Cold Drawn Carbon 
Steel Tubing rrected Bars 


C2 Republic Electro 0 Republic ENDURO® 











Paintlok Stainless Steel 
Name Tide 
Firm 
Address. 

City Zone... State. 
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THE OLD WAY 


1. Cut to length. 


2. Size and burnish inside sur- 
face by pressing ball through 
tube. 


3. Thread short lengths which 
are subject to distortion. 


4. Cost ratio: 214 





THE ELECTRUNITE 


WAY 


1. Feed long lengths of preci- 
sion ELECTRUNITE Tubing 
into automatic screw 
machine; roundness is un- 
affected by cutoff and 


threading. 


2. Cost ratio: 100 








HERE, REPUBLIC ENDURO STAIN- 
LESS STEEL DION’'T SAVE, IT 
EARNED! Wouldn't you spend 
$9 to make $40? Fixible Man- 
vfacturing Company did just 
thet when it switched to 
Republic ENDURO Stainless 
Steel as the material for pub- 
lic rental lockers. Compored 


ENDURO is bright, attractive, 


help you opply it advon 
fageously, economically. Send 


















KEARNEY & TRECKER 


See these outstanding 
machines in Booth 508 


Mew TK Series Milling Machines — incom- 
parably modern citans of general purpose 
production! 


* New TH Series Milling Machine — strikingly 


* 


os 


new models featuring remarkable twin- 
screw knee support. 


New Medel CE Milling Machines — the sim- 
plified, precision-built,economy producer 
for schools, maintenance and small cwol 
work. 


Mew Ram Heed Milling Muchines — versa- 
tile performers featuring combination ar 
rangements of horizontal, vertical and uni- 
versal spindles. 


New Mil-wavkee-Mil Series Milling Ma- 
chines — flexible, power laden, broad ca- 
pacity, bed-type production wols. 


New Autometric Precision Boring Machines 
- superb vertical models introducing « 
non-wearing (Win screw Measuring system. 


Mew Autemati« Transfer Machines — Quiil 
Feed unit, Way-Type Drilling unit, Lead 
Screw Tapping unit, Rotary Index Table, 
Feed Slide. 


New Compudex — the precision indexing 
computer foe rotary tables and dividing 
heads. 


* New Tri-D Rotary Milling Heed — the 


amazing attachmert which will produce 
almost any geometric shape in metal. 


| 


Xpansion and new | 


This scale model of 

Kearney & Trecker 

Machine Tool Show Exhibit 
represents 6500 sq. ft. of 
modern machine tools in action, 














unfolds results of $18,700,000 
| product development program 


An extraordinary investment to bring you MORE PRODUCTIVITY 
and QUALITY ...GREATER ECONOMY and PERFORMANCE 
in the new machine tools you buy from KEARNEY & TRECKER 


Yes, the 1955 Kearney & Trecker Machine Tool Show 
story reflects a tremendous investment any way you 
look at it—$3,500,000 in new buildings and facilities; 
$8,900,000 in new tools and equipment; $6,300,000 
in research and new product development. 

And at the Show you'll see the positive results of 
this unprecedented eight-year growth and deveiop- 
ment program. You'll see 31 unusual exhibits featur- 
ing among them not one, but four new lines of knee- 
type milling machines comprising 81 different mod- 
els, styles and sizes; an entirely new line of medium 
size bed-type production milling machines with electro- 
hydraulic pendant control; a new group of vertical 
precision boring machines; new attachments for rotary 


-_ aati 
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milling and precision index computing; automatic 
transfer type equipment — all of this and more to be 
seen and demonstrated in Booth 508, 

Today, Kearney & Trecker offers you standard and 
special production machines that can meet any of your 
needs — with more productivity and quality, with 
greater economy and performance than ever before, 
What's more,you can obtain new machines either by 
outright purchase, conditional sales agreement or any 
of three Kearney & Trecker Tool-Lease plans, 

See or write your nearest Kearney & Trecker repre- 
sentative. He'll be glad to discuss your production 
requirements and what these new Kearney & Trecker 
machines can do to meet them. 


a 
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NEW GANTRY-TYPE WING SKIN TRACER-CONTROLLED MILLING MACHINE 
- A 125-ton, 360° and rise and fall functioning giant of production, which is 


typical of recent Kearney & Trecker developments for the aircraft industry. Similar 
machines can be seen in operation at Kearney & Trecker’s new Special Machinery 
Division plant in Milwaukee during the Show. 


ay KEARNEY BTRECKED 
| Oi rtrecrie 


/MACHiNne TOOLS) 


BUILDERS OF PRECISION AND PRODUCTION MACHINE TOOLS SINCE 1898 














READERS REPORT 
The Big Shift 


Dear Sir: 

Your special report on the shift- 
ing of industry [BW —Aug.13'55, 
p78] just casually mentioned some 
of the major causes, which to a con- 
siderable extent are under “forced 
draft.” 

The fast write-offs, government- 
spurred to encourage plant disper- 
sion—plus local tax subsidies and 
rent-free plants set up by municipal 
borrowing—inspired much of this 
new plant location in newer parts 
of the country. 

However, no mention was made 
of the attempt of some manufac- 
turers to exploit lower wage rates, 
and escape from union scales. Also, 
the fact that many of the newer 
plants, especially in chemicals and 
heavy industry. are so mechanized 
that relatively few workers are 
necessary. 


In the southern states, where 
This road earns ° temperatures are high, expensive 


air cooling is necessary for opti- 

$ BZA mum working conditions. Cooler, 
= temperate climate is a necessary 

= Z condition for high individual pro- 


: \\ per nite per year | ductivity. 





J. M. RussaKorr 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* All of the factors Reader Russa- 
koff mentions were influential. 
However, surveys taken by manage- 
ment consultant groups have indi- 
A road earning money? Absolutely—in the form of gas taxes cated that, in ie decisions 
and license fees you pay to drive on it. The more vehicle about locating new plants, company 
miles of traffic a road handles the more money it earns. pean tai Renna Arn te 
This concrete road is U.S. 40, northeast of Baltimore. The scales. 


section shown carries a daily average of 45,000 vehicles. 





Dear Sir: 
The number of vehicles traveling this road per day 45,000 As President of the New Jersey 
Times the average vehicle tax per mile in Md. $.00714 Chapter of the Society of Industrial 
Equals this road's earnings per day per mile "$321.30 Realtors, | wish to take exception 


Times the number of days in a year ___ 365 ~ the har bie 
Equals the annual earnings of this road per mile $117,275 oves~— assive, tinuing 
Minus the annual cost to build and maintain Flow to the South and West [BW 


such a road during its expected lifetime $20,000 — etal» pd premise of the 


Equals the annual net profit this road earns per mile 297,27! article is quite true, I think some 
of the facts contained therein were 
. not presented adequately in 





Concrete roads are the biggest money-makers because they 


attract the most traffic and have the longest life and lowest cases where they happen to contra- 
annual cost. Other pavements often fail to earn their building dict or be an exception to the main 
and maintenance cost. This drain on available funds leaves in —ieehean ly true with 
less and less for new highway construction. In the first place in the graph on 

To motorists, who pay for highways, this is an important pages 78 and 79, the increase in 


plant ard equipment in the Great 
Lakes industry was not drawn to 
scale and was not so great as shown 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 'W.Grand Ave., Chicago 10, lil. on the graph, whereas the decrease 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portiond cement ond in New Jersey was not nearly so 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work great as shown or the graph because 


reason why all main roads should be paved with concrete. 
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Running down four cylinder headbolts simultaneously on each 


- . 


—s 


side of V-8 auto engine with Keller Multiple Nut Setters. 


o. 


ud 


NEW APPROACH TO NUT SETTING MAKES ACCURACY AUTOMATIC 


«+. another example of Keller Tool experience 


In today’s fast-stepping industrial 
production, speed is of the essence. 
But with speed must go unfailing 
accuracy. Hence, the setup you see 
above—where Keller Multiple Nut 
Setters are making a quick job more 
accurate than ever before. 
Formerly, that job was done with 
single spindle power tools, requiring 


KELLER 


—§-—___ 
Mytnple Ld 
bet Lenore Hosen 


that the individual torque regulator 
on each spindle be adjusted by esti- 
mating the proper interval the tool 
was allowed to impact. Today, with 
Multiple Nut Setters, each spindle 
is pre-adjusted for the desired setting 
and stays that way. 

In fitting Keller Air Tools to 
individual industrial needs, Keller 


engineers cover every step. They 
study job blueprints to find the best 
tool arrangement. They design 
Keller Air Tool layouts showing the 
exact size and position of each tool. 
Then they make sure that the com- 
pleted setup works at top efficiency. 
That’s why they are so often wel- 
come in plants where real produc- 
tion economies count. Keller Tool 
Division, Gardner-Denver Com- 
pany, Grand Haven, Michigan, 


TOOL owsiox o GARDNER-DENVER 
tht pA Aff 
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WELDED PIPING cuis your costs... 





TUBE-TURN 


Welded piping in comprenor room at Cleveland Clinic. Piping Contractors: Smith G Oby Co. 


@ Welded piping using TUBE-TURN* Welding Fittings 
and Flanges offers particular advantages in modernization 
and expansion. Here, at the famous Cleveland Clinic, a 
$4,000,000 addition plus present buildings are being air 
conditioned for comfort 

Since welded piping requires minimum space, it's easily 
installed in existing facilities. Likewise, the uniformity and 
dimensional accuracy of TUBE-TURN Welding Fittings 
permit quick, sure fit-up, simplifying and speeding installa- 
tion, And—the finished job provides leakproof permanence. 
To get more for your money, specify and buy Tuspe-TURN 
Welding Fittings and Flanges. Your nearby Tube Turns’ 
Distribucor offers you prompt, full-line service. 


Y 


The Leading Manviacturer of Welding Fittings and Flonges 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 





again the graph was not to scale. 
However, the main thing is . . . the 
fact that New Jersey had jumped 
from fifth place to second place in 
new industrial construction in spite 
of the fact that it is one of the 
smallest states in the Union. This 
was completely ignored except for 
a small sentence in the middle of 
the copy. As a matter of fact, 
these graphs should have been pub- 
lished alongside of the other graphs, 
even though it might have contra- 
dicted the main theme, but for 
some reason they were not. 

[Also] if the state of New Jer- 
sey’s growth and construction were 
put on the basis of area or per 
capita, it would probably far out- 
strip any other state in the Union. 
Actually, new industrial construc- 
tion is a better gauge of activity to 
come than present equipment or 
employment, because it means addi- 
tional equipment and employment 
in the following years. 

Furthermore, of course, the 
growth in the state of New Jersey 
has been to a large extent in distri- 
bution as well as manufacturing, 
and distribution does not take so 
many employees as manufacturing. 
Furthermore, New Jersey is not 
changing from an agricultural econ- 
omy to an industrial economy as 
are Texas and California, and there- 
fore, the growth is that much more 
significant. The main thing, how- 
ever, is that New Jersey is certainly 
not declining. There is terrific 
growth all over the state, and 
whereas Ohio, Texas, and California 
may be outstripping it in that re- 
spect, it is certainly one of the 
healthiest spots in the nation. .. . 

Davin T. Houston 
PRESIDENT 
N. J. CHAPTER OF THE SOCIETY OF 

INDUSTRIAL REALTORS 

NEWARK, N. J. 


* Space limitations did not allow 
us to spell out completely the vari- 
ous state trends. But we think we 
indicated clearly that the outlook 
for New Jersey is very good. 


Dear Sir: 

Re your special report [BW— 
Aug. 13°55,p78]. 

This otherwise comprehensive 
outline seems to have missed a sig- 
nificant comment: The Southwest's 
growth in plants, without corre- 
sponding employment, probably re- 
flects the preponderance of the oil 
and chemical industries which are 
largely automatic. This may also 
explain California’s opposite trend 
as the state’s oil development ma- 
tures and forms a lesser share in 
the diversifying industrialization, 
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Another example 
of 


efficient power 


af lower cost 





HOW TO CONTROL THOUSANDS OF HORSES 


with only one switch 


OW simple, how automatic can you get in 

controlling thousands of big engine horse- 
power? That's an interesting and important 
question, to the men responsible for adequate, 
economical expansion of our nation’s cross- 
country gas pipe lines. For these systems use 
scores of engines like the big Cooper-Bessemer 
shown above. And simplified control could easily 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars a year! 


This particular engine is a new one, recently in- 
stalled in Northern Natural Gas Company's mod- 
ern mainline compressor station at Mullinville, 
Kansas. It is the first unit of its size that can be 
started and “put on line” by a single-switch control. 
Along with this extreme of simplified control it 
assures the fuel economy for which Cooper- 
Bessemer reciprocating gas engines are noted—un- 


equalled by any other type of gas-fueled prime mover, 


This is typical of the Cooper-Bessemer advance- 
ments worked out for every use of heavy-duty power 

. on land or sea. So to make the most of power, 
be sure to find out about the mew things being done 
by one of America’s oldest engine builders, 





Mount Vernen, Ohio 


/ 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pe. 


New York + Chicage * Washington + Sen Francisco * Los Angeles * 
Sen Diego + Heusen ¢ Galles © Otome ° Fangs © Gauguin * 
Seattle + Tulsa + Ht. Lewls + Glowcester * New Ort . 

Cooper-Besseme: of Conade Lid., Hellion, M. $., Edmonton, Alberto 





DIESELS + GAS ENGINES « GAS-DIESELS « ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 























The nature of an industrial determines its require- 
ments but “movement” is eee factor. 


There’s the movement of materials and t necessa 
for plant tion .. . the movement of puedo 
and of goods to markets . . . even the movement of 


executives on business and vacation trips. 
So, in many ways, movement translated in terms of rail trans- 
= is very important when selecting an industrial site. 
t’s one reason 80 many concerns have established 
plants in the “Union West” where the finest i 
service is conveniently available. oe: 
For complete and confidential information about available 
San ad aa nearest U.P. resentative or contact 


Hulsizer, General Properties, Dept. 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Natenke — 







Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 

















and the expanded aircraft indusiry, 
with more than the average num- 
ber of workers per dollar of plant, 
must also tip the comparisons. Re- 
member the guy who drowned in a 
stream that averaged an inch deep? 

P. S. BaRRows 
DEL MAR, CALIP. 


Dear Sir: 

Your special report calling atten- 
tion to the movement of industry— 
particularly toward the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific Coast—was most 
interesting. 

Within the Great Lakes area, 
however, comparisons of relative 
gains by state since 1947 are apt 
to be misleading unless due weight 
is given the impact upon each of 
the 1953 boom and the 1954 reces- 
sion. The recession, as you know, 
hit manufacturing industries hard- 
est. Ohio is and has long been the 
third ranking state in the manufac- 
turing employment. From 1953 to 
1954, average employment in Ohio 
factories dropped about 137,000. 
Two out of every three recipients of 
unemployment compensation in 
Ohio in 1954 came from manufac- 
turing. Yet manufacturing accounts 
for only a little over one-half the 
workers protected by the Ohio law. 

Though the 1954 data are more 
current, those for 1952 are prob- 
ably more “normal.” The relative 
gains in factory jobs in each of the 
large industrial states in the Great 
Lakes area between 1947 and 1952 
are as follows: Ohio, 11.5% in- 
crease; Indiana, 9.1%; Michigan, 
8.9% ; Pennsylvania, 6.6% ; Hlinois, 
5.8%. 

Factory employment in Ohio 
jumped 11.5% between 1947 and 
1952—exactly the same rate as that 
for the nation. Among the states 
above-listed, Ohio was alone in 
maintaining its proportion of the 
nation’s factory workers—at one- 
twelfth of the U.S. total. The rest 
lost ground from 1947 to 1952. 

These data, and probably those 
for subsequent “normal” years— 
perhaps 1956 or 1957—-combined 
with your own findings, suggest that 
Ohio has been and is likely to be 
especially attractive among the 
Great Lakes industrial states, for 
industrial expansion. Most signifi- 
cant are your own observations that 
Ohio has been second only to 
Pennsylvania in capital expendi- 
tures for new plants and equipment, 
and that despite the 1954 recession 
Ohio was surpassed only by Texas 
and New Jersey in new industrial 
construction. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway, you 
suggest, may enhance the future of 
the Great Lakes area. Any im- 
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Engineered by Tinnerman... 








THIS SPEED NUT*°FASTENS WITH ONE MOTION, 
STAYS TIGHT FOR KEEPS...and saves money! 


This Sreep Nut developed specially for ceiling 
lights produced by the Imperial Lighting Products 
Company, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, gained almost 
unbelievable savings of 80% in assembly time! 


Once fastened to the socket assembly, it snaps 
into position quickly and easily by hand. No 
special tools or skills required. And this one-piece, 
spring-steel Speep Nut does the job better than 
the three parts it replaces—a nut, screw and special 
tapped bracket. Additional savings are possible 
because there are fewer parts to purchase, stock 
and handle. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. + 





This is a typical example of Sprep Nuts engi- 
neered for special fastening applications. 
Tinnerman develops an average of 4 new Sprep 
Nuts every day for products of every description. 
And there are more than 8,000 existing variations 
to choose from. 


A Tinnerman Fastening Analysis Survey can 
quickly tell you where Sreep Nut brand fasteners 
belong on your assembly line. Call in your 
Tinnerman representative soon for full informa- 
tion and write for our Fastening Analysis Service 
Bulletin No. 336. 


Box 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. Great Britain: Simamonds Aero- 


cessories, Limited, Treforest, Wales. France 


Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., 7 rue Henri 


Barbusse, Levallois (Seine). Germany: Hans Sickinger GmbH “MECANO”", Lemgo-i-Lippe, 


TINNERMAN 
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MORE COPIES, BRIGHTER COPIES with 


Hammermill’s Blue-White 
Duplicating Papers 


for mimeographing and spirit duplicating 


OU get more copies, blue-white brighter copies, with Hammermill 

duplicating papers. Your printer can supply them, help you select the 
best one for your mimeographing or spirit duplicating job. And his ideas 
on colorful printed headings can make your duplicated messages even 
more impressive. See your printer soon. Meanwhile, write on your business 
letterhead for free samples and for copies of our helpful idea-books 
“Duplicator Facts” and “Better Stencil Copies”: Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND CIVES UP TO 5,000 SHARP COPIES FROM 
1 STENCIL—and the 5,000th will compare in clearness with the first! 
Exclusive air-cushion surface absorbs mimeo inks more rapidly, cushions 
sheets as they pile up so there’s no smudgy set-off. Watermarked. Comes 
in seven popular colors and sparkling blue-white. 
HAMMERMILE DUPLICATOR FOR FAST, TROUBLE-FREE PRODUCTION 
of clean, bright copies on either spirit or gelatin-type machines. Comes in 
six pleasing colors and blue-white. Watermarked. 

Want good looks at low cost? Try Whippet Mimeograph 
and Whippet Duplicator. You'll get uniform quality unusual \ 
in such modestly-priced papers. 

You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers where- 
ever you see the Guild shield on a printer's window. 


DUPLICATING PAPERS 





cost no more 





provement in such transportation 
facilities seems likely to be espe- 
cially advantageous to Ohio. The 
nearly completed Ohio Turnpike— 
running across northern Ohio——and 
that proposed to cut diagonaliy 
southwest to northeast (linking 
Cincinnati, Columbus, and Cleve- 
land, with a northwest spur toward 
Toledo and Detroit) will be of 
especial interest to new industries 
concerned with rapid transporta- 
tion by truck. 

Despite understandable differ- 
ences as to which of the Great 
Lakes states may be most attrac- 
tive to new industry, your epecial 
report is a real contribution. 

WILLIAM PAPieR 
DIRECTOR, DIV. OF RESEARCH & 

STATISTICS 
BUREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 

PENSATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Silver Saves 


Dear Sir: 

Re vour editorial Silver: A 
Sleeping Dog [BW—Jul.30°55, 
p36). 

I disagree with the supporters of 
repeal having all the arguments, for 
it is true that to a certain extent it 
may be a naked handout, as Prof. 
Lester Chandler of Princeton states, 
but it is not so bad as the $6-billion 
a year handout to the farmer for 
price support, and billions more fer 
other support programs. 

At least the purchase of silver 
by the Treasury does give employ- 
ment to the people who labor in 
these mines, and capital must be 
extended and invested to operate 
these mines. 

Also, it is no miracle as you state 
that has been accomplished without 
costing the taxpayer a cent whereby 
the Treasury reimburses itself for 
the cost of the silver by issuing 
Silver Certificates. .. . 

Let me remind the professor that 
with an interest . . . of over $17- 
billion a year on the national debt, 
the Sleeping Dog adds more sound- 
ness to our monetary system than 
borrowing money and paying in- 
terest that automatically increases 
taxes which in turn reduces the 
American taxpayer’s purchasing 
power. ... 

The 14 senators who favor silver 
in the U. S. Senate should be given 
. .. a Special Silver Medal for keep- 
ing a watchful guard over the Sleep- 
ing Dog. . . . After all, with the 
national debt rising, and interest 
rates increasing—how big can you 
blow a balloon? 

Max ScHuBB 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Manpower’s amazing and here is the proof: 
When shipping costs grew, the boss raised the roof... 





Now the roof’s back in place and the future looks bright, 
Swift RAILWAY EXPRESS keeps his shipping costs light. 








Whether you're sending or receiving, whether your 
shipment is big or small, and whether it’s 
moving by rail or air—you'll find it pays to specify 
Railway Express. It makes the big difference 


in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery. 


Railway Express uses the facilities of some 480 in- 
dependent and competitive transportation compa- 
nies in the movement of express traffic. it’s free 
enterprise at its best, putting at your service one- 
third of a million miles of co-ordinated rail, air, water, 
and truck routes that connect all America. 








EXPRESS 
SIG ENC 


eee Sate, swift, sure 











We've been saying 


“Eye Accidents Cost More than 


$5.00 Per Worker” 





Here's One that Cost $2400! 


Claimant testified that while at work something blew into 
his eyes; that a fellow worker wiped the eye with a dirty 
shirttail; that he suffered considerable pain for several 
months; that several doctors could do nothing to alleviate 
his suffering. All of the physicians testified and all varied as 
to the cause of the injury. One theory was that the claimant 
was a malingerer; another that the claimant had inflicted 
the injuries himself; another that acid had come into ac- 
cidental contac, with the eye. 

After hearing all the testimony, the court decided 
that the claimant had become blind in one eye as 
the result of an accidental industrial injury and 


*in compensation alone 





awarded $24.00 per week compensation for 100 weeks. 

98% of industrial eye accidents can be prevented with an 
adequate Eye Protection Program. It saves eyes. It saves 
time. It saves litigation. It saves money — in compensation, 
insurance, idle machines, first aid and in the quality of pro- 
duction turned out. Ask an AOT Safety Representative for 
details. Or write American Optical Company, 519 Vision 
Park, Southbridge, Mass., for booklet. 


TTA, Reg. by American 
Optical Compony 


Ane an | tic at 


Sorve 1955 American 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS + BRANCHES iN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Brakes on rising output (any one of which might seem slight by itself) 
gradually are becoming more perceptible: 


¢ Rising costs on borrowed money; 

¢ Higher prices on raw materials and fuels; 

¢ Growing wage bills as the rise in hourly rates fans out; 

¢ Increasing scarcity of factory hands among the unemployed. 


Higher price tags on money, materials, and an hour’s labor add directly 
to the cost of goods produced. Expansion of output to spread unit costs 
isn’t necessarily the answer; that means expense for training workers, 
because the unskilled predominate among the jobless. 


Rising costs can sometimes be passed along, even these days. But 
competition for the consumer’s dollar rules this out in most cases. 


The consumer, in fact, sees more bargains than markups so far. 


The resulting squeeze on factory profits isn’t tight, generally speaking, 
but margins in many lines are sure to reflect it. 


Prices of metals show just how hard it is to get enough to sustain 
production (much less to build a comfortable inventory). 


Copper, of course, is the conspicuous example. Strikes, here and 
abroad, have cramped supplies in the face of unprecedented world demand. 
This week, for example, exports from Chile were impeded once more by 
the walkout of government workers. 


Even handicaps imposed on Connecticut Valley brass mills by floods 
(page 28) failed to reduce the clamor at the doors of copper producers. 


Selling prices for copper this week might just as easily have been 50¢ 
a Ib. as the 43¢ posted by leading suppliers. All the metal offered in New 


York at 50¢ was snapped up. Futures contracts calling for nearby delivery 
climbed to 49%42¢. 


The bouncy London Metal Exchange, meanwhile, also saw spot copper 
go at 50¢, New York equivalent, during Tuesday's trading. 


Copper’s long-range prospects are boistered by the fact that producers 
before long will owe Uncle Sam’s stockpile as much as 40,000 tons. 
Delivery once again has been officially deferred on more than 25,000 tons 
previously “released” by the stockpilers. : 


Inventory scrambles always have a way of making it appear that 
supplies of major metals never will be adequate again. 


Take steel and aluminum. Not long ago, buyers were supposed to be 
stocking up against possible strikes and inevitable price rises. If they 
succeeded, you'd never guess it; demand hasn’t slackened the least bit since 
new wage contracts were signed and prices advanced. 


—_—e— 


Metals are largely responsible for a 7% advance in the Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics’ sensitive index of industrial raw materials since the first 
of June (running the rise to 20% since the post-Korea low). 


The gain for spot prices would have been even more but for the head- 
long decline in wool (down 25¢ a lb. in four months) and moderate weakness 
in cotton (off about 42¢ a ib. since June). 


Prices of industrial products at wholesale (a more advanced stage of 
fabrication than basic raw materials, hence reflecting labor costs in greater 
degree) have regained most of the post-Korea loss, and are poised for a 
break-through into new high ground. 


—o— 


You, as a manufacturer, haven’t yet seen the full effect of wages on 
the cost of things you buy. 


Suppose your suppliers have passed along the markups on steel. They 
may not have caught the rise in aluminum yet—and certainly they are lucky 
if they themselves know what copper is costing them. 


Now coal prices have been advanced to reflect the new union contracts. 
Mechanical rubber goods, too, have taken a belated rise. 


This is by no means a complete listing, but it gives an idea. 
—oe— 


Big fuel users might well take a look at comparative costs. 


Oil men, before coal prices went up, felt the distillate they sell to 
industry was a little overpriced as against coal and natural gas. That 
figuring would seem to give gas the inside track now. 


You'd expect enough workers to be available, considering national 
unemployment of about 3.7%, for a little factory recruitment. 


However, a lot of those people are casual workers—students in the 
market for a short time, people who want outdoor work, and the like. 


Only about 2.8% of those who are eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation are without jobs. And it’s mainly from this much more limited 
pool that manufacturers needing workers would have to draw. 


Besides, in highly industrial states like Ohio and Indiana, those receiv- 
ing compensation are less than 2% of those qualified. (Michigan, with 
growing model-change layoffs, is an exception right now.) 


quniunn 
New stiffening was evident in money rates this week (page 32) as (1) 
more regional Federal Reserve banks nudged up their rediscount rates, 


(2) commercial paper was marked up for the eighth time this year, and 
(3) bankers’ acceptances again were advanced. 


Besides, banks extending loans to business customers now often expect 
borrowers to maintain fatter deposit balances. 


Capacity increases In the cement industry should, sooner or later, 
catch up with skyrocketing demand. 


Everybody's doing it, but Lone Star Cement took a leading place this 
week with its third major announcement of the year—$35-million for a 
2-million-bbl. plant at Lake Charles, La. 


Earlier programs were for Hudson, N. Y., and Houston, Tex. 
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for the shots 


you can't take again... 


MALLORY 
Photoflash 


Cartridges 


T takes split-second synchronization of shutter 
and flash to capture on film the priceless 
moments you want to record... a wm a 
birthday party, a child's awe before the Christ- 
mas tree. 


All too often, pictures that can’t be taken again 
turn out fuzzy or dark because of a delaved 
flash. Blame it on the battery! As ordinary bat- 
teries age, they react more slowly. The flash goes 
off a fraction of a second too late to make the 
perfect picture. 

Now you can be sure—with a B-C photoflash 
cartridge combining dependable Mallory 
Mercury Batteries and Mallory Capacitors. You 
won't lose vour picture ... won't waste bulbs 
and film. The unique Mallory flash cartridge has 
a practically constant power output throughout 
its exceptionally long life. Thousands of sure- 
fire flashes are yours— perfect timing for two full 
years of normal service. 


prevent Lazy” Flashes — Spoiled Pictures ! 


Mallory mercury batteries and capacitors have 
proved their worth in many kinds of electronic 
equipment and precision instruments. In the 
fields of electronics, electrochemistry and spe- 
cialized metallurgy, Mallory has long been a 
leader in research, development, and the produc- 
tion of quality, precision products, 


If you want a new kind of “picture insurance”, 
ask your camera shop to show you the Mallory 
flash cartridge that fits vour flash gun. Or, if 
your business is concerned with dependable bat- 
tery power or other « omponents in our fields, you 
may find it profitable to look to Mallory. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 
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PLAN TO SPEED “FLOW” WITH 
OVERHEAD CRANE HANDLING! 


Read the Whiting just-published 12-page booklet 
“Planning the Crane for Its Use in Automation!” It gives 
important information regarding the various types of over- 
head cranes top running, underhung, monorail and 
gantry. It will help you determine the best system to 
handle your materials or products... quickly, smoothly, 
and at lower cost, Written by a specialist with many years 
of practical experience in solving handling problems, it 
will be of interest and value to you. Write today for your 
copy of Bulletin M-30. 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Iilinois 


Manutacturer of Overhead Cranes; Trambeam 
Handling Systems; Trackmobile; Foundry, 
Transportation and Chemical Processing Equipment 
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Whiting Trambeam is the most flexible 
overhead handling system 


Whiting Eng: neered Cranes handle 
big loads up to 500 tons 























Business Week Index bore) 2... 


Steel ingot production (thousands of toms).... ©... 666666 e es 

Production of automobiles and trucks...... gees 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily a av. in thousands). . . . 
‘lectric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbis.). . 

Bituminous coal production (daly average, thousands of tons)............ 

Paperboard production (tons). . ‘pag teat Ba REA Ss see eed 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.1. (dailv av., thousands of cars) ; 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) tees 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... . . , raeeees 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).......... 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 

Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.) 

Wheat (No, 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas C ity, bu.) 

Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 — markets, Ib.) 

Wool tops (Boston, Ib.) , 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) sees 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks oe 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... 

Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks............... 

U. S. gov't i, obligations held, ‘nitelpss member banks 
a itstanding. . 


Total federal reserve credit outstending...................00ceccececes 
* Preliminary, week ended August 27, 1955, ++ Estimate. 
+ Revised, ** Ten designated markets, 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1946 
Week Ago 


Week 
*140.2 +1410 


2,264 +2, 186 
152,729 +165,094 
$52,178 $51,653 

10,906 10,812 

6,585 6,701 

1,579 1,553 
283,215 282,969 


73 73 

57 56 
+6% + 3% 
180 216 
404.6 404.1 
97.1 96.8 
78.9 78.8 
19.0¢ 19.0¢ 
153.9 153.9 


$43.83 $43.83 
42.125¢  40.875¢ 
$2.09 $2.13 
33.52¢ 33.646 
$1.79 $1.76 


341.2 335.1 
3.58% 3.57% 
24% 24-24% 


55,669 55,360 
84,098 $4,210 
24,050 23,940 
30,972 31,261 
25,425 25,495 


Ago Average 
145.8 122.6 91.6 


2,098 1,525 1,281 
199,788 113,496 62,88 
$67,625 $53,292 $17,083 

10,727 9,227 4,238 

6,616 6,141 4,751 

1,582 1,275 1,745 
280,062 241,922 167,269 


73 67 82 

59 46 53 

+ 12% none + 30% 
201 184 22 


403.1 410.7 311.9 
97.0 86.6 ++73.2 
81.1 98.5 1475.4 

19.0¢ 18.9¢ 17.5¢ 

153.9 144.5 ++76.4 

$43.33 $28.67 $20.27 
36.000¢ 3W.000e 14.045¢ 
$2.17 $2.44 $1.97 
33.72¢ 34.05¢ °*°30.56¢ 
$1.80 $2.25 $1.51 


343.2 240.5 135,7 
3.54% 3.47% 3.05% 
24-24% 14-14% 1-1% 


56,416 $4,215 ++45,820 
84,914 82,368 +171,916 
23,526 20,773 449,299 
32,161 36,107 ++49,879 
25,506 24,690 23,883 


8 Date for “Latest Week’ on cach series on request, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


LABOR GAINS HINT AT NEW DEMANDS. Unions 
will use this year’s settlements as a starting point 
for 1956 bargaining............. 


GM SHIFTS GEARS ON RED TRADE. Auto com- 
pany lifts self-imposed ban on sale of cars to 
Communists and is ready to take their orders.p. 27 


HOPE COMES FROM THE CLEANUP. After the 
flood, brass and copper industry digs out, finds the 
damage a less-than-knockout blow.......... p. 28 


. hurricanes—studies and 
moves for faster warnings and improved flood con- 


STEPS TO SHACKLE . 


SIGHTING ON ATOM GOLDEN 
AGE ... are five nations, each in- 
volved in harnessing the atom.p. 114 


GERMAN TRUSTS BLOOM. The pre- 


war system is showing up in steel, 
chemicals, and banking......p. 120 


BUY AMERICAN: UNDER FIRE 
AGAIN. Detense Dept. award passes 
over a foreign low bidder... .p. 121 


IN BUSINESS ABROAD. News about 
Morocco’s devastated economy, 
Mannesmann's negotiations on bond 
issue, Brazil's exchange rate...p. 122 


TEXAS COMPANY WRAPS UP BIG 
CONSTRUCTION PACKAGE . . 

everything that’s needed to build a 
pipeline in Turkey. p. 136 


WHY THE RAILS ACT AS THEY DO. 
Market action follows the outlook for 
months ahead, not the record of 
By eee rey meee Pr p. 80 


THE BIG GET BIGGER. In the latest 
list of money-earners, GM still leads 
the rest ....... ..p. 86 


IN WASHINGTON. News about sur- 
plus potatoes, strategic stockpile, 
new weapons, . ; ..p. 126 





JET TRANSPORTS — TWO-WAY 


GAS: ON CALL NEAR THE MAR. 
KET. That's the idea behind growth 
of projects to store natural gas in 
old, Allegheny oil fields...... p. 102 


intense p. 25 


spring 





Page 
Business Outlook ........... 17 
Washington Outlook ........ 37 
International Outlook ........ 1)1 
Personal Business ........... 131 
Tee EE i. Vi dws ces pve cece 
Figures of the Week.......... 21 
Charts of the Week.......... 144 
Readers Report ............. 8 











UNIONS HINT AT DEMANDS TO 
COME. What's in the bargaining 
COED BNE Fee v9. cc svieseuee cas p. 89 
NLRB RULINGS . . . continue to hinge 
on extent of board jurisdiction. .p. 90 


OPENING THE BOOKS. New guides 
on labor's right to see management's 
financial data may soon come from 
the Supreme Court...... p. 92 
IN LABOR. News about no-raiding 
preview for labor unity, NLRB and 
union buttons, UAW’s wariness at 
Burroughs p. 94 


IN MANAGEMENT. News about the 
fight for control of Minneapolis- 


Moline, corporate gifts, teaching edu- 
cators about industry........ p. 142 





The Pictures—Boeing Airplane Co.— 
98; Cal Pictures—30 (It.); Joe Clark 
~-89 (It.); Grant Compton—102, 103, 
106; Walter Curtin—64, 65; Robert 
B. Ficks—28, 29; I.N.P.—46, 89 
(rt.); Herb Kiatevil—Cover; Archie 
Lieberman——41, 42; Rebman Photo 
Service——52 (bot.); Safeway—30 (rt.); 
Styrofoam—44, 45; Gordon Tenney 
—136, 137, U.P.—-26, 52 (top) 











as president after 21 years. 
have been growing..........-.----+++see5- p- 30 
WESTINGHOUSE OFF FAIR TRADE. Company 
admits it can’t control prices at retail........ p. 31 
SALK VACCINE ... 
negligence, raises spectre of a near-disaster last 
PURE AES A peeees occ cece duew® p. 32 


BANK LOANS WILL COST MORE. Higher discount 
rates will tighten up on speculative borrowing.p. 32 


trol—get started. But there are hurdles...... p- 29 
SHAKEUP AT SAFEWAY lets Lingan Warren out 


The chain's troubles 


USPHS report clears Cutter of 


IN MARKETING. News about sepo- 
rate dealerships for Plymouth, sale 
of motor oil in supermarkets, variety 
chain store earnings........... p. 54 
FAST GRAB AT A BIG MARKET. 
Owens-Corning’s Fiberglas screens 
claim 20% of premium market in a 
short two years...............p. 56 


PACING THE LATEST RALLY—the 
metal shares ..p. 124 


NEW SEC RULES tighten up on 
proxy fights, loosen a bit on adver- 
tising new securities issues...p. 124 


WALL ST. TALKS............p. 125 


THINKING TOOLS PUT ON A 
SHOW. Visitors at Chicago show 
see how far machine tool manufac- 
turers have gone with automa- 
tion . p. 4l 


PLASTICS: A BITE AT HOME BUILD- 
ING. As Houston's plastic home 
nears completion, industry looks for 
role for its products in construc- 
DR i vs Feb ak es bh yew sn00ss on p. 44 


NEW PRODUCTS ..........++.p. 52 


IN REGIONS. News about oil com- 
pany'’s “tax dodge” in Texas, legal- 


Ebbets Field is a money-ioser. . 


AIRBORNE DETECTORS HUNT 
ORES IN CANADA. More and more 


primary geological exploration can 
now be done from the air......p. 64 
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Last link in the chain of high fidelity 
sound reproduction is the loudspeaker. For 
quality speaker: performance, a magnetic 
field of high strength and uniformity is 


Alnico magnet keeps sound in line 


from deepest “woof” to highest “tweet”’ 


Most radio and sound equipment 
has a common shortcoming. It falls 
short of high fidelity reproduction. 


Deep bass tones don’t get through 
the loudspeaker. And neither do the 
high-pitched notes. The trained ear 
senses the lack of them at once. 


Sometimes the fault lies in the 
loudspeaker itself. Perfect perform- 
ance all along the line including the 
amplifier counts for nothing if the 
speaker cannot efficiently change the 
electrical energy it receives back 
into the full range of sound. 


And it is well nigh impossible to 
efficiently cover the whole range with 
a single speaker. 


4». 


Teeet wane 


So high fidelity loudspeakers sepa- 
rate their high and low frequency 
operations. A large cone, or “woofer” 
handles the job of giving out the 
low notes. A smaller diaphragm, or 
“tweeter”, takes care of the high 
ones. 


For quality speaker performance, 
a permanent magnetic field of high 
strength and permanence is needed. 
And Alnico a magnetic alloy of 
aluminum, nickel, cobalt and iron 
provides it. Nickel, in combination 
with the other metals, imparts de- 
sirable magnetic characteristics to 
the alloy that can be obtained with 


4? 





obtained with an Alnico magnet. The one 
displayed here weighs 10% pounds, actuates 
both high frequency and low frequency dia- 
phragms of the 15-inch speaker on the table. 


no other metal. The use of nickel in 
the Alnico magnet is another ez- 
ample of the important part nickel 
plays in solving product problems. 


Do you have a problem involving 
metals? One in which corrosion, high 
temperatures, stress or fatigue are 
causing trouble? Talk it over with 
us. Two minds being always better 
than one, we may be able to help you 
find out how nickel or a nickel alloy 
can solve your difficulty. 


Write for “List A” of available pub- 
lications. It includes a simple form 
that makes it easy for you to outline 
your problem for our study. 


Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. %2.%2!. 2'0% 
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“Thanks for the 
order, Ed. We'll ship 
it to you today.” 







Get it done now 
by Long Distance 





Whether the job is selling, purchas- 
ing, administration or anything else, 
Long Distance is ready to help you get 
it done fast. 


So use Long Distance regularly to 
keep in touch with out-of-town cus- 
tomers and prospects—and with your 
own sales force, branch offices and other 
company units, It’s easy to do. Per- 
somal. Low in cost. And it gets results. 


You'll find that’s true whatever you 
“Inventory's low on 
both items, We'll need 


make, whatever you sell. Thousands of 
firms have proved it. We have many 
a hundred of each specific suggestions based on their ex- 
perience and we'd like to pass them 
along to you. Just call your Bell Tele- 


phone Business Office. 


by Tuesday.” 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 







“We need some more New York to Philadelphia. ...... 50¢ 
information right now. Baltimore to Pittsburgh.......... 80¢ 
Adak ste. a8 pe 0 aR 

Los Angeles to Detroit.......... $2.35 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first 
three minutes. They do not include the 10% federa! excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 
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Labor Gains Hint at New Demands 


@ Settlements this year were surprisingly peaceful, 


and unions chalked up some impressive gains. 


@ Wage-fringe benefits clustered near record levels. 


@ GAW-—a« new bargaining issue—got a toehold. 


@ Labor will use this year’s gains to shape the 


pattern for next year’s bargaining. 


Not much can happen in the next 
six months that will alter an employer's 
forecast of his near-term wage costs. 
Most of the big and influential wage 
bargains have been made. 

Once again, these precedent-making 
settlements fail to fit neatly into a pat- 
tern. But their range enables the indi- 
vidual employer to calculate pretty 
closely just where his own pay rates 
must stand if he’s to maintain his 
standard relationship with his industry 
or area. 

This year’s contract making is far 
from done, and no one should be too 
surprised if further novelties are pro- 
duced.- Nor can the books be closed 
on the year’s strike figures. Negotiations 
now in progress or still to be initiated 
may hit snags serious enough to cause 
substantial strike idleness. But the 
issues that remain will affect 1956 bar- 
gaining (page 89), not this year’s. 
¢ Pattern—Thus, you can now size up 
what this year brought on the labor 
front: 

¢ Although there was a wide range 
in wage-fringe bargains, they tended to 
cluster near record levels. 

¢ A new bargaining issue—supple- 
mentary unemployment pay or guaran- 
teed annual wages—was opened up. 

¢ Although large contracts were 
renegotiated and large issues met, set- 
tlements were made more peacefully 
than most observers had expected. 


I. How Much? 


It isn't simple any more to figure 
what a new contract will cost an em- 
plover or what it will yield to his 
employees in terms of dollars and cents. 
That used to be obvious in the days 
when a wage increase of 5¢, 10¢, or 
15¢ an hour was the biggest part of the 
story. Now, with emphasis on fringe 


bargaining, many an employer himself 
doesn’t know just how much of a 
financial commitment he has taken on. 

For example, it took the basic steel 
companies more than two years to fig- 
ure out what the pension deal they 
made in 1949 cost them. Today's bar- 
gaining encompasses a whole universe 
of fringes for which there is no reliable 
cost experience. 

As a result, the union and the com- 
pany will put different prices on the 
bargain, with neither really sure of its 
own figures. 
¢ Wage and Fringe—Simply in wage 
bargaining, key 1955 settlements ranged 
from the zero wage advance for the 
textile workers union in the Berkshire, 
Hathaway, and Bates mills to the $2- 
a-day gain ($1.20 now, another 80¢ 
next April) that John L. Lewis’ mine 
workers got from the bituminous coal 
industry. 

These simple wage bargains were 
almost the exceptions. Much more 
common were involved deals covering 
a host of welfare costs as both unions 
and companies concentrated on fringe 
issues. 

Ford and General Motors settled for 
a complicated package worth about 20¢ 
an hour. It included annual improve 
ment factors, a wage inequity fund, in 
surance and pension improvements, and 
supplementary unemployment pay. The 
basic steel companies conceded an 11 4¢ 
basic hourly wage boost, 34¢ an hour 
to increase the rate spread, and pension 
liberalization. 

Following the auto settlements, it 
looked at first as though their SUP 
patiern would not be significantly modi- 
fied this year. This notion was short- 
lived as the steel union signed Ameri- 
can Can and Continental Can to con- 
tracts calling for 10¢ across-the-board 
hourly increases, 3¢ job spread boosts, 


plus an SUP program that would cover 
employees for 52 weeks in contrast to 
the 26-week coverage in autos, 


ll. From GAW to SUP 


The mutation of labor's guaranteed 
annual wage demand into supplemen- 
tary unemployment pay settlements 
cannot be considered a closed issue. 
Taking advantage of the competitive 
situation in the auto industry with 
skill and audacity, Walter Reuther 
scored first by getting Ford Motor Co. 
to accept the principle of employer 
obligation for unemployment, then by 
getting General Motors to follow suit. 

By no stretch of the facts can this 
be fairly represented as the attainment 
of GAW. But Reuther and his union 
take the view that they have established 
a principle that may be extended to 
cover GAW. 

It seems probable, therefore, that 
the unions will look upon SUP as a 
halfway house to GAW objective; that 
future bargaining will be calculated to 
carry them further toward the goal ot 
guarantecing a full wage for a full year. 
Instead of pe tiny in 1956 from 
the 26-week coverage for SUP in autos, 
the unions will start talking about the 
52-week level established in the can 
companies. 


ill, A Quiet Year 


Predictions for a stormy 1955 were 

based on three things: 

¢ This was the year that the bell- 
wether auto industry ended five-year 
contracts, and a lot of problems had 
accumulated since 1950. 

¢ This was the year that the GAW 
issue was to be met 

¢ This was the year that unions 
had to make up for their comparatively 
modest gains in 1954, 
¢ Deciding Factor—One development 
above all else made hash of the dire 
forecasts: business prosperity in 1955 
To be sure, it took ingenuity and hard 
work to find the SUP compromise on 
GAW, and steel did have a brief sense 
less strike. But booming business 
proved to be a miraculous solvent. It 
even created the sharp competition 
within the auto industry that Reuther 
effectively exploited. 








Plant Explosion Rips Oil Company's New Unit 


While causes of the Whiting (Ind.) 
blast won't be known for weeks 
nonths—it is known that the fire began 


or even 


vith an explosion in Standard Oil's 
new fluid hydroformer unit, a 26-story 
tructure completed last March. The 
hydroformer was_run for 60 days, then 
sdjusted, and the blowup occurred as 
it was being started up for its second 


run 
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The fires destroyed 60 storage tanks 
nd almost 10% of the refining area 
proper, covering 15 Chmn 
Robert E. Wilson puts plant damage 
in excess of $10-million’’—all but $1 
million of which is covered by insurance 
spread among 30 companies 

Damage to homes, stores, and high- 
ways is only partially covered by insur- 
mee, and will run to millions (the Red 


actes 


Cross’s over-all figure was $100-million). 
Standard set up an office to handle 
claims for property damages and per- 
sonal injuries 

Standard’s Whiting plant represents 
54% of its refining capacity. While 
the damaged unit is being restored, 
Standard’s competitors are supplying 
the quantities of product necessary to 
serve its customers 
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GM Shifts Gears on Red Trade 


® Auto company reverses its policy and authorizes 
sale of cars to Russia and European satellites. 


® cmwill accept orders—even look for them—and 
let Washington decide whether they should be filled. 


% Washington says 
export license applications on 


The world’s largest manufacturing 
corporation has adopted a new policy 
to fit the changing relationships be 
tween East and West. A few days ago. 
BUSINESS WEEK learned, yellow policy 
memoranda arrived on the desks of 


General Motors Corp. executives 
around the world. They bore this mes- 
sage: 

You are authorized to sell non- 


strategic goods—specifically, automobiles 
—to Soviet Russia and its European 
satellites. 

¢ Reversal—Thus a two-year-old GM 
policy was reversed. In 1953, GM 
decided it would accept no orders or 
inquiries from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It was a voluntary decision on 
the part of GM management. Indeed, 
it went beyond official U.S. government 
policy, which at no time has specifically 
banned sales of passenger cars to East 
Europe and Russia. 

Now, as far as General Motors is 
concerned, the bars are down. Decisions 
on auto sales are wholly in the hands 
of the government. 

In one sense, GM’s policy is a result 
of the East'West thaw. It represents, 
dramatically, how the “spirit of 
Geneva” has reached down into the 
board room. At Ford Motor Co., 
which has followed a similar no-sale 
policy, changes are cooking—though no 
explicit shift is yet at hand. Other 
auto makers, other industries, are look- 
ing carefully at their own policies in 
the area of East-West trade. All are 
woking to Washington for guidance. 
* Shifting Responsibility—Just as im- 
portant, perhaps, is the fact that GM’s 
new policy is an effort to shift sole 
responsibility for determining what gets 
shipped to the Reds to the government, 
where businessmen have felt it belonged 
from the start. Many have been con- 
fused by what they term on-again, off- 
again talk of East-West trade. Some 
feel they actually have been hurt. 

No one—least of all GM—expects a 
sudden bloom of auto business with 
Czechs, Poles, Russians. The prospects 
are piddling, at best. Yet there is no 
po that large companies, like 

M and Ford, have inquiries, in in- 
creasing number, coming in over the 
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it will continue to consider 
merits of each case. 


East European transom. Nor is there 
any question that salesmen overseas are 
now going to look for business where 
before, on company orders, they closed 
their eves to it, 

¢ Competitive Angle—There is, after 
all, a competitive angle—not only for 
autos, but for the items now on the 
list of restricted exports. GM must 
feel that, at some future time, it might 
be able to sell trucks, power equipment, 
earthmoving tools to Communist coun- 
tries. The time may never come. But 
why not be ready? 

GM's experience with export con 
trols put the origins of present policy in 
perspective. 

Export controls of one kind or an- 
other have been in effect since 1948. 
In 1951, the Battle Act put teeth in 
existing controls by limiting U.S. aid 
to those nations that imposed the 
same strategic-goods restrictions that 
the U.S. did. Passenger cars have not 
been on the list. Control officials insist 
that exporters have been legally free to 
get licenses to ship cars anywhere in 
the world, Communist China excepted 
But, trucks and parts, many auto com- 
ponents, have been proscribed. 

These ground rules, apparently, 
haven't been firm. Washington has 
said that each case would be decided 
on its merits. Such things as end-use, 
the chance of transshipment, financing 
and economics, “national interest” 
would have to be considered. What hap- 
pened was that no autos made a legal 
trip into Communist territory. The 
first export license granted was the ill- 
fated Chevrolets-for-Bulgaria contract 
(BW--Aug.27'55,p122). 
¢ GM's Difficulties—GM's troubles be- 
gan long before the Bulgars wanted 
Chevvies. Like all exporters, it was 
inundated -with paper work. GM had 
to keep tabs on Sendbide of thousands 
of dollars worth of individual exports 
daily. The company might be held to 
account if a shipment was illegally re- 
routed and found its way to the Com- 
munists. A recent example is the dis- 
)_ yaaey of Willys-Overland Export 

0. Jeeps into Rumania. Willys didn’t 
mean to outfit the Rumanians, but the 
government held that Willys had in 


formation that the legitimate buyer of 
the Jeeps might indulge in some mon- 
key business—and should have told the 
government about it. 

In 1951, the Poles approached the 
GM subsidiary in Denmark with a deal. 
They wanted $250,000 worth of auto 
and truck parts, and would pay in coal. 
Denmark was strapped for coal that 
winter, and the proposition was bucked 
to the highest echelons in the U.S, and 
Danish governments, It was decided 
in Washington—reportedly in the 
White House—that the national inter- 
est would be served if Denmark, a 
NATO ally, got the coal and Poland 
the parts 
«Company Takes Rap—Later, Sen. 
James Kem (R-Mo.) got wind of the 
transaction, and loosed a blast against 
the Truman Administration—and GM 
—for trafficking with the Communists. 
To its horror, public relations-con- 
scious GM received a raft of letters 
from customers, stockholders, mothers 
—condemning the company for selling 
parts to Poland while American boys 
were being killed in Korea, 

GM answered the letters with an 
explanation of the government's de- 
cision. Yet Washington stood aloof, 
made no official explanation of the 
deal, and let the company take the rap. 
Meanwhile, the deal fell through. 

GM then took this policy stand: no 
solicitation of business from behind 
the Iron Curtain, the staictest and most 
detailed verification of the destination 
of all export orders. GM made clear 
that it would rather forego all business 
if there was any question as to end-use, 

Even so, GM had difficulty keepin 

track of orders, It's no secret that GN 
cars, Fords, other autos—and a wide 
range of other goods—have leaked 
through the export control fence, via 
Switzerland, the Low Countries, Ma- 
nila, Hongkong, despite business’ and 
the government's best efforts. The 
companies felt themselves in a precari- 
ous position, though they continued to 
accept inquiries and forward them to 
Washington. 
« Untenable Position—By 1953, GM 
felt the position untenable. In Brit- 
ain, Vauxhall Motors—a GM _ subsidi- 
ary—was under pressure to send a man 
on a mission to China, GM said no, 
In the U.S., there were more rules, as 
the Treasury Dept.’s Foreign Assets 
Control branch set regulations on 
China trade. And there was more paper 
work. 

GM washed its hands of the busi- 
ness. A new policy memorandum made 
the rounds: No business or inquiries of 
any kind would be accepted from the 
Soviet bloc, or from “suspicious” 
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sources. The shutdown was complete, 
The only cars—or Frigidaires—that GM 
was prepared to see in Communist lands 
were unit sales to Western diplomats. 

That policy stood—until last week, 

Over the past year, GM dealers in 
Europe, noting the changing tune in 
the Kremlin, talked up a policy change 
to GM brass in the bs Let us take 
orders, they said, and leave it up to the 
government. GM said no. 

* Bulgarian Deal—Then the govern 
ment did decide to grant an export 
license—just before the summit meet- 
ing at Geneva, That was for Chevrolets 
bound for Bulgaria. A New York broker 
and a GM dealer in Austria cooked up 
a transaction to ship 500 cars from 
sources other than GM factories to the 
Bulgars. The New Yorker got the ex- 
port license on his own 

When the grantin 

was ponent in Washington, GM 
blew a gasket. Again press headlines 
spoke of GM selling to the Com- 
munists. And while there was no public 
reaction this time, GM saw to it that 
the Austrian dealer withdrew from the 
contract—fast. 
« New Policy Evolves—Y ct at this time, 
GM had its no-sale policy under review. 
Well before Geneva, the company 
noted the Administration had been pre- 
paring public opinion for the idea that 
expanding East-West trade might bene- 
fit the West. On Aug. 1, Secy. of Com- 
inerce Sinclair Weeks emphasized the 
government's “long-standing policy” to 
approve non-strategic shipments to the 
U.S.S.R. and the European satellites. 
He cited the Bulgarian Chevwvies as 
evidence. Then, Pres. Eisenhower re- 
turned from the summit meeting talk- 
ing about increasing East-West con- 
tacts—and especially trade. 

So GM made its decision. The new 
policy means more than just “accept- 
ing” Iron Curtain orders; GM expects 
its people to “sell,” though apparently 
not too ardently. The idea is to be 
open for business, and to pass the 
decisions on to Washington. 

Whether or not licenses will be 
— now for auto ——— is moot. 
Vashington says it will consider each 
export license application on its merits. 
Whether or not the positive list of the 
banned items will be cut further also 
is Open to question. At present, Wash- 
ington insists the matter of trade is up 
to the Russians. If relaxation of the 
strategic lists is worth anything at all 
to them, let them bargain over it in 
future international negotiations. If 
relaxation means little or nothing to 
the Russians, let the matter lie. 

Trade, Washington believes, is only 
one part of East-West bargaining. 
Trade will increase—up to the limit of 
Russian ability to pay, which most ex- 
perts consider low—as a by-product of 
other settlements. 
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Hope Comes From the Cleanup 


Brass and copper industry's losses, reckoned a knock- 
out blow at first, now look less permanent as Conneciicut’s 


battered mills dig out. 


The water had gone this week and 
the mud and silt were drying out in 
Connecticut's battered river valleys. 
Industry was digging out from beneath 
the debris that lay along the trail of 
destruction spread by the deluges that 


came at the tail of hurricane Diane 
(BW—Aug.27'55,p27). 


As they drew up the statistics of 
destruction and balanced them along- 
side the results of almost two wecks 
of cleaning and shoveling in their fac- 
tories, the chiefs of Connecticut's cop- 
per and brass mills were making this 
prediction: “We'll be back in full 
swing again in two months, give or 
take a few wecks.”’ 

Hurricane Diane’s flood waters racked 
the Naugatuck valley—where some 40% 
of the nation’s copper and brass pro- 
duction is centered—probably harder 
than any other area. In one swoop, the 
rampaging Naugatuck River wrecked 
buildings, buried machinery in mud, 
and swept away company records. 
¢ Softened Blow—At first, it seemed 
that the copper and brass mills and 
fabricating tard had been hit a knock- 
out blow. But now that the balance 
sheet of the flood is more clearly drawn 
the deluge seems to be cause for orly 
temporary discouragement. 

One way or another, the industry's 
big three—American Brass Co., Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., and Scovill Mfg. 
Co.—have survived the flood. Scovill’s 
$690,000 worth of flood damage has 
barely hurt production. Chase Brass & 
Copper, which took a $3-million beat- 
ing, has transferred as much of its 
production as possible from damaged 
Connecticut plants to its two Cleve- 
land mills. American Brass, whacked 
by a $15-million loss, has stepped up 
Fenorh at its Buffalo, Detroit, and 

enosha cone en ) plants to ease the blow. 

Second Problem—Though flood dam- 


age is the industry's major problem 
right now, there's another one in the 
background, almost as big. It’s the 
copper shortage. Even if they had no 
flood to cope with, many companies 
would be basing their production on 
hand-to-mouth copper supplies. 

¢ Massive Cleanup—But executives 
who still faced an unprecedented task 
of housecleaning hardly had a moment 
to consider copper supplies. 

Since the floodwaters fell, these exec- 
utives have worked nights and weckends 
assembling order lists and drying soaked 
and muddied machinery. They have 
shown good-humored _resilience—plus 
relief that repairs are getting under way. 
Company by company, executives draw 
more or less the same picture: 

¢ Damaged plants will be rebuilt 
on home ground. 

¢QOnce cleaned, machines will 
hum into operation if werk matezial is 
available. 

e Orders will be filled on an alle- 
cation basis. 

¢ Shipments will be trucked until 
the battered New Haven RR repairs 
its major freight lines. 

¢ Case History—To get a view of what's 
going on in Connecticut, take a look at 
the problems one man is facing. He is 
Gordon W. Somers, president of 
Waterbury Rolling Mills, Inc. 

When the flood came raging down 
on Waterbury, he nt six hours 
stranded on the roof of his copper and 
brass mill. He escaped without ee 
but a ft.-high torrent poured through 
his mill. 

It will be three or four weeks before 
the mill's 168 workers clear out the 
mud and debris and return to routine 
jobs. Some three weeks later—around 
mid-October—the first sheets, rolls, and 
strips to come from the mill since Aug. 
18 will be ready for shipment. 
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Right now only two small motors in 
the mill are working; about 150 other 
motors, from 8-hp. to 750-hp., are out 


of order. Somers estimates his flood 
damage at $150,000. “But,” he says, 
“if we have to rewind the motors, or 
buy new ones, it may come to 10 times 
that amount.” 

¢ Makeshift—Somers has already sent 
more than a dozen of his motors to 
W. S. Rockwell Co., at Fairfield, for 
drying in a new oven that Rockwell 
happened to be testing at the time of 
the flood. “Outside of that bit of 
makeshift, we're doing most of our own 
cooking,” Somers says. His workers 
are cleaning mud and silt from the 
motors, covering them in asbestos, and 
putting heat lamps on them for two 
or three days to dry them out. 

Somers has contacted most of his 
customers, told them that some orders 
partly processed when the flood hit 
may be sent to Bridgeport Rolling 
Mills Co. at Stratford, for completion. 
But of his full order book, he says, “You 
can use it if you pull the pages apart, 
one by one.” 

After he _ rehabilitates his mill, 
Somers will have more problems. Rail 
service is out. Government loans to 
cushion the flood-stricken industries’ 
financial blows will take time (page 
126). For so small a company, the 
damage to Somers’ Waterbury Rolling 
Mills is almost disastrous. 

For all copper and brass plants that 
line the Naugatuck, the damage bill 
totals roughly $22-million. 
¢ Big Three—But in sheer dollars, it 
was the big three~on whom electrical 
and auto Lubricatons, jobbers, smaller 
shops, and assorted companies depend 
that took the biggest wallop. Luckily, 
these three, with headquarters in 
Waterbury, are the ones that have 
alternative production centers. 

Here's a close-up of their post-flood 
recovery: 

American Brass. All its Naugatuck 
plants, which account for 45% of its 
total production, are digging out. Re- 
pairs will take from 45 to 60 days. Its 
plants in Buffalo, Detroit, and Kenosha 
will work round-the-clock as much as 
possible to meet orders. Says an execu 
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tive, “We won't say how long it will 
be before we can make shipments to 
customers.” 

Chase Brass & Copper. Its Connecti 
ut sheet, rod, wire, and tube mill 
won't produce for at least two months. 

The flood ruined most of the mill's 
records, but the company collated or 
ders from its 26 Sew sales offices and 
shifted as many as possible to its two 
Cleveland mills. Working these mills 
three shifts a day and six days a week, 
the company expects to operate at 
about 75% of normal capacity. 

Scovill. The largest part—$500,000 

of its $690,000 loss was at its Water 
ville Div., which makes plumbing fit- 
tings and industrial fasteners. This 
plant won't be in shape for at least a 
month, and production of its specialty 
products cannot be transferred else 
where. The company’s main plant at 
Waterbury came through with little 
damage. 

So hope is springing up, out of the 
cleanup along the Naugatuck valley. 
But there’s one question that still hangs 
in the air: Though the copper and 
brass industry will stick by the valley, 
will it ever expand there—or will it put 
its expansion into flood-free cities like 
Cleveland? 

In Washington, the flood’s effect on 
the brass and copper: industry produced 
plenty of head-scratching. But now the 
Business & Defense Services Adminis 
tration is ready to transfer defense or 
ders from damaged mills to plants still 
in production 

But most transfers—like those that 
the big three have handled—will be done 
without government intervention. 

BDSA officials expect the real flood 
caused bottlenecks in defense produc 
tion to show up when end-item pro 
ducers fail to get their shipments from 
the brass and copper mills. When 
this happens, Washington will tell mili- 
tary contractors where to place their 
orders. And when the defense orders 
are made, the mills will have to fill 
them first. All this will back up much 
civilian work, But to help here, BDSA 
plans to distribute 5,700 tons of re- 
fined copper now earmarked for defense 
to mills with eivilian orders 


Steps to Shackle... 


.. . hurricanes come as 
weather and Army men seek 
faster warnings, push flood 
control plans. 


The receding waters of the floods 
unloosed by hurricane Diane on the 
Northeast’s black Friday left not only 
unprecedented scenes of wreckage and 
a herculean repair job but an insistent 
question for the future; Could a repeti 
tion be prevented—and how? 

Thanks in part to the destructive 
careers of Diane's predecessors of 1954- 
Carol, Edna, and Hazel—the Weather 
Bureau and the Army Corps of En 
yneers were already embarked, when 
Yiane struck, on a program to learn 
more about the behavior of hurricanes 
and to provide earlier and more accurate 
forecasts of winds, rain, floods. 

This year's session of Congress, 
spurred on by public pressure resulting 
from the 1954 damage, carmarked a 
total of $13-million for these purposes 
* Three-Pronged—Because of the more 
erratic behavior of this year's Connie 
(BW—Aug.20'55,p32) and Diane, there 
may have to be a shift in emphasis 
But already these steps have been taken 

¢ The Weather Bureau this week 
opened a new river forecast center at 
Hartford, Conn., and will open another 
later this month at Augusta, Ga 
These, of course, came out of earlier 
funds. The new appropriations will 
provide a string of storm-detection 
radar stations along the Atlantic-Gulf 
Coast from Boston to Brownsville 

¢ Almost as Diane was striking, 
Army engineers met in Washington 
to plan for a new hurricane study, 

¢ The chief of engineers, Lt. Gen 
Samuel D. Sturgis, has put it up to 
the New England states to say whether 
they are willing to pay their share of 
the added cost of a revamped and ex- 
tended flood control plan, 

Any answer to the prevention prob- 
lem thus involves at least three distinct, 
though related, operations—more ad- 
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equate storm research, improved fore- 
asting and warning, and flood control. 

* Funds—This year's appropriations by 
Congress will help people mm the areas 
tricken by Diane and Connie by step- 
ping up research and forecasting. Flood 
contro] measures may come later. 

Most of the anti-hurricane funds 
vere voted by Congress this year as 
part of the regular Weather Burcau 
ippropriation, Congress voted the 
$4.25-million specifically for 
ounter-measures against hurricanes, 
tornadoes, and severe storms, and for 
mprovement of warning services. It 

ited another $7.5-million for weather 
facilities over a four-year period, 

In addition, Congress provided two 
funds for hurricane study: a $500,000 
fund for the Weather Bureau, and $1- 
million for the Corps of Engineers. 

* Learning—Aim of the Army En- 
survey is twofold 

To learn more about the be- 
vior and frequency of hurricanes. 

¢ To determine “possible means 
f preventing loss of human lives and 
image to property.” 

The Weather Bureau's study, 
lso a long-term affair, aims to double 
present 24-hr. hurricane warnings 
* Forecasting—That's the goal, of 
ourse, of all the surveys and the new 
faster and better forecast 
warning. Some Weather Bu 

iu people, for instance, think rainfall 
redictions for Diane might have been 
harpened and pinpointed if the bureau 
had a radar station in Jersey. 


* Dead Ends—But when you come tuo 
fi, 


bureau 


inec4rs 


own 


quipment 


ng md 


od torecasts on 
rainst one of the fore 
On larger rivers such as the 
ind Connecticut, the Wea 
her Bureau can and does forecast flood 
tuges accurately 

But much of the worst damage and 


rivers vou run up 


dead ends in 
isting 


Delaware 


loss of life from Diane came in flash 
floods on creeks and little rivers. Even 
{ the Weather Bureau had full hvdro 


logic and topographic data, it couldn't 
et out a forecast in time 
Also the rains from Diane struck 
downstream in New England from the 
normal rainfall pattern. Dams built on 
the basis of 1936 and 1938 experience 
Diane rain area, and 
ineffective The places worst 
hit are congested areas where it is diff 
ult to build even levees 
« Control—Previous flood control meas 
did help some. Only one of the 
we completed Army dams im the 
Connecticut River basin (Knightville) 
vas effective for Diane—but it saved an 
timated $11.5-million in damages 
The original Army Engineers’ plan 
for the basin included 18 other oes 
uthorized by Congress but for which 
money was never appropriated. Advo 
ites are winding up fos a hard pitch to 
try to put through 1 modified plan 
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Lingan A. Warren, who has been 


OUT at the 


Inc., for 21 years. 


heim of Safeway Stores, 














| Robert A. Magowan (top) as board 


chairman, Milton L. Selby (below) 


as president, ina... 


Shakeup at Safeway 


Lingan A. Warren, the man who led 
Safeway Stores, Inc., into the No. 2 
spot among the nation’s food retailers, 
suddenly resigned from his job this 
week, Strictly speaking, he resigned sev 
cral jobs, for he was not only president 
but also general manager and a di 
rector 

The two men above will fill the hole 
left by his resignation. Going in as 
chairman is Robert A. Magowan, a 
general partner in Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, the New York 
financial house that has plaved a major 
part in shaping Safeway's career. The 
chairman's spot hasn't been filled since 
M. B. Skaggs resigned in 194] 

Milton L. Selby, now serving as vice 
president and treasurer of Safeway, will 
become president. Selby, whose father 
was an officer of Safeway at its incep 
tion in 1934, has been an officer and 
director for vears. As a lawver, he has 
chiefly concerned himself with legal, 
real estate, financing, and cquipment 
matters 
¢ Warren’s Role—Warren doesn’t in 
tend to go into total retirement. If the 
stockholders approve the management 
changes at a special meeting on October 
3, he will continue in a “consulting 
and advisory capacity.” 

Warren's move was unexpected. The 
reasons behind it are net entirely clear, 
but three major points stand out 


Point I. At age 66, he has been run- 
ning Safeway for 2] years and may feel 
the strain more than he did earlier. He 
out by an automatic 
retirement age, since the company sets 
none for executives 

Point II. His retirement could be 
1 combination of his age and of the 
difficulties that Safeway has recently 
experienced. As a factor in retailing, 
the company is hardly faltering; the 
report for the 24 weeks ended June 
18 shows that increased from 
$821.8-million for the period last year 
to $887.2-million this year. Yet Safeway 
has had all kinds of troubles recently 
with trading stamps, legal suits, strikes 
shrinkage in profits 

It might be said that Warren—who 
is one ‘runs not a 
one-man strong-man 


was not forced 


sales 


observer puts it, 


company but a 


company’—has lost the sure, magic 
touch that helped build up the com- 
pany. Like Gen. Robert E. Wood 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Warren is 


a rather crusty individualist, with firm 
convictions and an unswerving devotion 
to the principles of mass, low-cost dis 


tribution. Under this banner he has 
fought national-brand manufacturers 
wherever they seemed to cramp the 


freedom of the retailer to set his own 
prices and policies 

Point III. Merrill Lynch is still calling 
the tune at Safeway 
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It was Charles Merrill, senior partner 
of the New York firm, who put Warren 
in the job back in 1934 (the two had 
met on a golf course). But accordin 
to an informed guess, Merrill Lyne 
owns well under 10% of Safeway’s 
stock—far from enough to control the 
company. 

Magowan is Merrill’s son-in-law, as 

well as a Merrill Lynch partner. 
* Safeway’s Troubles—Sateway’s present 
biggest troubles stem from the mroads 
that trading stamps have been making 
in its business, particularly in its home 
territory in the West and Southwest. 
Warren has vigorously opposed trading 
stamps as merely another form of price- 
cutting, and an unsound one at that. 

Safeway’s retaliation in the form of 
outright price-cutting has led to legal 
troubles. The Justice Dept. has brought 
a Robinson-Patman anti-price-discrimi- 
nation case against Safeway in the New 
Mexico-Texas area. It charges that the 
price cuts the chain says it made in 
self-defense were actually an “inten- 
tional” and successful attempt to drive 
competitors out of business (BW-Jul. 
16°55,p109). 

* Strategy Shift—The battle has put a 
strain on Safeway, and its strategy to- 
ward trading stamps has wavered in re- 
cent months. In Oklahoma it has tried 
out its own variant of trading stamps, 
called “Cashsaver Coupons” (BW— 
Apr.2’55,p56). The chain described 
these frankly as an “expedient.” 

¢ Pulling In Horns—Safeway has also 
been faced with declining profits—the 
direct result, the company has main- 
tained, of the cost of fighting the trad- 
ing stamp battle. Net income for the 
recent 24-week period was $4.5-million 
as against $5.9-million last year for the 
same period. That continued a decline 
of 1954 from 1953, despite increased 
volume. 

Within the past few weeks Safeway 
has announced postponement of two 
major expansion moves, one in Hous- 
ton and one in Toronto. In both cities 
it had planned major distribution 
centers, to feed a ring of supermarkets. 
The official explanation is that these 
plans were called off after “‘a a 
ment reappraisal of commitments for 
new stores and remodeling in territory 
in which the company is already operat- 
ing. 

One further explanation from a com- 
pany spokesman is that Safeway has 
decided to invest its funds in improv- 
ing its old low-volume stores ($16,000 
sales a week) to bring them up to the 
weekly average volume of the newer 
ones ($32,000 a week). 

On top of all this, Safeway also suf- 
fered from a costly strike of clerks and 
meat cutters earlier in the summer. 
This closed all the chain’s stores in the 
New York City area between June 9 
and Aug. 8. 
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Westinghouse Off Fair Trade 


Company is the latest appliance maker to admit 


it can’t control prices at retail. 


is a “formidable task.” 


Slowly but surely, appliance makers 
are being forced to admit openly that 
in today’s market they are unable to 
administer prices at the retail level. The 
most recent company to throw in the 
Sponge is Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
which this week announced that it is 
abolishing “fair trade” pricing. 

From Mansfield, Ohio, the center of 
Westinghouse small appliance produc- 
tion, went a letter to all distributors 
saying that as of Sept. | there would 
be no more resale price maintenance 
on what Westinghouse calls “portable” 
apphances. This includes everything 
that Westinghouse fair trades, from 
frying pans and toasters to electric 
blankets and sheets. From now on, 
says John J. Anderson, manager of port- 
able appliances, Westinghouse will only 
issue suggested retail prices. 
= Leaphetouthne company offers sev- 
eral reasons for its action, all of which 
can be summed up in one sentence in 
the letter to the distributors: “We be- 
lieve in fair trade, but under present 
conditions do not believe it workable.” 
However, the company left a loophole 
for itself by saying that “as conditions 
change in the future, our price policy 
may also change.” 

The announcement was not precisely 
a bombshell in the trade. A dealer 
summed up trade opinion when he re 
marked laconically, on hearing the 
news, “It's about time.” 
¢ Fact Facing—Admittedly, Westing 
house’s move is merely the recognition 
of present conditions on the appliance 
retailing front, where price-cutting— 
particularly in small appliances—is en- 
demic. 

Westinghouse says that it has tried 
to enforce resale price maintenance 
“everywhere possible” by warning deal 
ers and seeking injunctions. It has 
been less active in policing prices than 
General Electric Co., which has brought 
a number of suits and spent consider 
able money on enforcement. But West- 
ae believes it had a_ vigorous 
policy. 

The trade doesn’t agree. One dis- 
count house in the New York City area, 
for example, says that it has had no 
trouble although it has cut Westing 
house prices openly. In its opinion, 
Westinghouse has cracked down only 
where price cuts have been advertised. 
In general, this jibes with observations 
by other retailers and distributors. 

* Less Protection—Westinghouse’s rec 
ognition of the situation in the market 


To police its 250,000 dealers 


lace ties in with the action of General 
lectric, which several months ago 
abandoned list pricing on major appli- 
ances (BW-—Nov.27'54,p25). This was 
similarly a recognition of inability to 
control prices at retail, 

Both actions point up the difficulty 

manufacturers face when they try to 
reconcile the conditions brought about 
by today’s mass-production and mass- 
distribution with the older idea of selec- 
tive, franchised distribution, Manufac- 
turers, m pumping out a steady stream 
of goods, can no longer offer dealers 
protection, 
* Police Work—The magnitude of the 
problem can be seen in the fact that 
to distribute its small appliances to to- 
day's market, Westinghouse has some- 
thing more than 250,000 dealers of all 
kinds, from drug to department stores, 
To police them is what Anderson de- 
scribes as a “formidable task.” 

Some observers wondered if West- 
inghouse’s action might have been 
stimulated by dropping appliance sales 
and a desire to stimulate iinet But 
the trade fails to corroborate this, Deal- 
ers and distributors report that West- 
inghouse small appliances are doing well 
this year, better than last. Westing- 
house itself says some of its small ap- 
pliances are doing “urusually well,” 
¢ Sales Prod—Initially, of course, West- 
inghouse’s move may needle sales con- 
siderably. 

Retailers see a good possibility that 
Westinghouse small appliances will be- 
come, for a while at least, a price foot- 
ball. They think it quite probable 
that with no holds barred on advertis- 
ing cut prices, department stores in par- 
ticular will use Westinghouse appli- 
ances as loss-leaders in their fight with 
the discount houses, 

Westinghouse itself is prepared for 
at least a small display of dealer ill-will 
as a result of its action, But both the 
company and the trade agree that 
though a few dealers may drop West- 
inghouse appliances by way of protest, 
nothing serious will happen. 
¢ Competition—What will happen to 
Westinghouse competitively, as regards 
General Electric and its other major 
competition, remains to be seen. One 
view is that General Electric could, for 
instance, capitalize on the move by 
pointing out that it still has price main- 
tenance on small appliances. 

GE's own comment on the West- 
inghouse move and what it will mean 
to GE's fair trade setup is “no effect.” 
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Salk Vaccine 


There may have been a 
near disaster last spring. But 
the vaccine seems to be 
working. 


Salk “gpee vaccine made news again 
last week and this, but behind the head- 
lines two significant points stand out: 

¢ The nation escaped what well 
might have been the worst polio epi- 
demic in its history last spring, when 
the U.S. Public Health Service was 
rejugghing its standards for testing the 
vaccine’s safety and potency. 

¢ Reports coming in from the field 
indicate that the vaccine is working. 
The polio rate is considerably lower 
among children who have received 
shots than among those who have not. 
+ Government Slip—The terrifying fact 
that the government wasn't sure of 
its own safety standards was admitted 
last week in the official USPHS report 
on the so-called Cutter incident (page 
148). (This is the study USPHS has 
been running to find out what caused 
the polio cases last April among chil- 
dren who had been vaccinated with 
salk vaceine produced first by Cutter 
Laboratories, Inc., of Berkeley, Calif., 
later by other makers.) The report 
found that six batches of Cutter vaccine 
contained enough live polio virus to 
cause 103 of the snposeeil units. 

The government admitted its own 
safety tests weren't adequate to detect 
the live virus. The report also substan- 
tiated the fact that manufacturers other 
than Cutter had trouble with early 
safety standards ‘ast spring, before 
USPHS drastically revised its require- 
ments late in May. 

Apparently, if the safety require- 
ments had not been changed, a large 
part of the vaccine used in the program 
could have been as dangerous as the 
Cutter material. ‘This seems especially 
likely in view of the fact, not included 
in the USPHS report, that the govern- 
ment also changed its requirements on 
potency only a week after the program 
was begun, dropping the vaccine’s 
strength by two-thirds. The six batches 
of Cutter vaceine were among the first 
to meet the governmeet’s original po- 
tency standards—three times the strength 
of the vaccine approved seven days later. 
If all vaecine had been as strong as 
USPHS first required, and had met only 
the original safety requirements, the 
effect could have been disastrous. 

« Good News—On the cheerier side, 
New York—state and city—health au- 
thorities reported at midweek that the 
vaccine has been “of value.” Of 519,000 
children in the 6-7-year-old group who 
got at least one shot, 15 cases of para- 
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lytic polio turned up: Among 367,000 
children of the same age and school- 

group who did not receive shots, 
6 cases were reported, a rate almost 
twice as high. 

In Massachusetts, where polio has 
reached near-epidemic proportions, there 
are currently 15 cases per $0,000 among 
unvaccinated 5-9-year-olds. Those re- 
ceiving one Salk shot had a rate one- 


fifth that amount, and those with two 
or more, one-twenticth of it. 

The USPHS report is probably the 
next to last action the service will take 
in res to Cutter. Since it did not 
find Cutter guilty of negligence PHS 
may soon begin to clear batches of 
Cutter’s material under its new stand- 
ards. Cutter, as yet, has not requested 
clearance on any such material. 


Bank Loans Will Cost More 


Higher discount rate set by district Reserve banks 
will help put a brake on inflation by tightening up on specu- 


lative borrowing. 


The Federal Reserve System posted 
another go-slow sign on credit this week. 
District Reserve banks began raising the 
discount rate—the second time im a 
month for most of them—that means 
that the cost of business borrowing will 
continue to climb. 

Atlanta led off, followed by St. Louis. 
Both hiked the discount rate a quarter 
of a percent—from 2% to 24%, highest 
since 1934. At midweek, commercial 
bankers in New York, Boston, Kansas 
City, Richmond, and Dallas were ex- 
pecting similar action in their districts. 

These new increases reflect Washing- 
ton's vigorous imtention to discourage 
speculative borrowing and to restrict the 
use of credit to legitimate needs. Eaaly 
last month, it approved the Cleveland 
request for a rise from 13% to 24%. 
At that time, the other districts were 
more cautious, and raised the rate to 
only 2%. Now they are falling in line. 
¢ Uniform Rate—As_ usual, officials of 
the Federal Reserve in Washington 
were loath to predict what district banks 
will do. But one official pointed out 
that the 24% rate is likely to become 
general this time because the district 
directors “have had time to see what 
Cleveland’s experience has been.” 

Some commercial bankers thought 
Cleveland’s experiment with a 4% 
jump in one whack was devised deliber- 
ately by the Federal Reserve System to 
test the credit situation, “If the reac- 
tion had been bad, then Cleveland 
could have dropped down to 2% along 
with the rest of the country,” one 
banker said. “Now it looks like we will 
all be paying 24% at the discount 
window.” 

There's no doubt that the entire sys- 
tem eventually will adopt the 24% rate. 


The practice of maintaining varying 
rates has sometimes been followed in 
the past, but most Federal Reserve au- 


thorities favor a uniform rate. 

Thus, it is likely that the new rate 
will be unanimously within the 
next few wecks, so that the commercial 


banks are put on notice of the Fed's 
restrictive policy in advance of the 
traditional fall upswing in demand for 
credit. In addition, the Fed wants 
stabilized credit conditions before the 
Treasurer's financing operation comes 
up in October. 

* Tightening Up—The expected in- 
crease already is being anticipated in 
New York’s money market. This week, 
the rate on 91-day Treasury bills, the 
traditional indicator of money condi- 
tions, rose over 2% for the first time 
since the tight money days of 1953. 
Vederal funds—temporary loans between 
banks—also were quoted at over 2%, 
which indicated that tightness was 
prevalent throughout the banking sys- 
tem. And the major finance companies 
were forced to boost their rates by 4%, 
the seventh increase this year. 

“Money is already damned tight,” 
observed one New York banker. “But 
the Fed is going to make things much 
tighter before we see any loosening.” 

That's because the new rise will force 
commercial bankers to pay more for the 
money they borrow at the Federal Re- 
serve for relending. This will lead to a 
tougher scrutiny on business loans. And 
it may bring another hike in the prime 
rate that the banks charge their best 
risks. ‘The banks are already very selec- 
tive about extending loans, which 
means the downgrading of many bor- 
rowers. 
¢ Loans Increase—The rise that has 
taken place in borrowing costs to date 
has not led to any decline in demand 
for loans. This is what is worrying the 
Fed. In the past seven wecks alone, 
commercial loans made by member 
banks increased $439-million, compared 
with a $1.1-billion decline during the 
same period a year ago. 

Increasing the discount rate to 2} % 
represents a 50% rise over the past six 
months. So far, this has led to a pres- 
sure on the interest rate structure, but 
it has not put any crimp in actual 
borrowing. 
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Modern machine tools require the utmost relia- 
bility in their motor control. 


Allen-Bradley solenoid motor starters provide 
this reliability. They have only ome moving part. 
This simplicity is your assurance of millions of trou- 
ble free operations. Furthermore, all Allen-Bradley 
starters have double break, silver alloy contacts, 
which require no cleaning, filing, or dressing. 

For the best in dependable performance, specify 
Allen-Bradley motor control. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis, 
In Canada —Allen-Bradley Canada Led., Galt, Ont. 
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Special motor control panel for the Pootburt 26- 
spindle drilling machine. This panel uses stand- 
ard, catalog listed, Allen-Bradley control items, 











HOW A BRUSH SHAVES 


for cleaner-cutting blades 


Power brushing idea by OBA to improve your product 


Here's a cost-saving idea if your products require smooth finish. 
The knife blade shown is the kind used to cut paper and wood veneer. 


To make clean cuts, the face of the blade must be extremely smooth . . . 
free of whisker-like particles left by previous grinding operations. 
Here's how it's done: The flat knife is held on a magnetic chuck . . . 
moved back and forth under rotating Osborn Fascute Brushes. Fine 
metal whiskers are removed in a few passes... grinding marks blended 
into a smooth surface. 


What's your finishing problem? An Osborn Brushing Analysis will 
show how your power brushing can cut costly manhours from your fin- 
ishing operations. Call us today for an OBA. The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-63, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osboru Brus 6) 





BRUSHING MACHINES « FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 


LO SBO R N Ns BRUSHING METHODS ¢ POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





power co-ops won their fight 
for the nght to buy electricity directly 


from the federal government as prefer- 
ential customers. Georgia Power Co 
agreed tentatively with Interior Dept. 
to act as a government contractor in 
carrying power from Clark Hill Dam, on 
the Savannah River, to the co-ops. The 
utility had previously offered to buy all 
the power trom the government, resell 
it to the co-ops at fixed rates (BW 
Feb.27'54,p28), but the co-ops balked. 
° 


The race to be Canada’s first private), 
owned uranium processor (BW—Feb.5 
"55,p66) ended in a tie. ‘Two companies 
went into production last weekend 
Gunnar Mines, Ltd., in northern Sas- 
katchewan, and Pronto Uranium Mines, 
Ltd., in the Blind River area of On- 
tario (page 64) 

- 
Power of the Pres.: A few months ago, 
Pres. Eisenhower picked a seven-place 
executive type Aero Commander plane 
for his shorter trips. This week the 
builder, Aero Design & Engineering Co. 
of Oklahoma City, announced that it is 
tripling its capacity for making this 
plane. 

+ 
The biggest non-Bell telephone com- 
pany, General Telephone Corp. (BW— 
Nov.7°53,p178), will — with the 
second largest, Theodore Gary & Co., 
in an poe wont of stock. General is 
chiefly in the telephone operating busi- 
ness and Gary in equipment manufac- 
turing. 

aa 
From coal to underwear: Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co., rated as 
the nation’s second largest producer 
of anthracite, changed its name this 
week to Philadelphia & ee Corp. 
and added a male underwear division. 
P&R lost $7.3-million on mining op- 
erations in 1954, while Union Under- 
wear Co., its new subsidiary, ran up 
sales of $28-million in its latest year. 

* 
Big car orders: Boston & Maine RR or 
dered 1,000 rollerbearing box cars from 
Pullman Standard Mfg. Co., costing 
about $8-million, for eben: early next 
year... . Erie RR is buying another 500 
box cars besides the 550 ordered last 
weekend from Greenville Steel Car Co., 
Greenville, Pa. 

- 
To step up capacity to produce turbines 
for ship propulsion, the government will 
buy $70-million worth of machine tools 
and production equipment. Standby 
production lines will be set up in plants 
of eight companies, which will be 
paid to maintain the equipment until 
it’s needed. 
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Sulfuric acid (H2SO.) is the largest vol- 
ume product of the chemical industry. 
Demand for it should increase from 
3,735 thousand long tons in 1950 to an 
estimated 8,459 thousand long tons in 





1975* ... an increase of 126%. 


This estimate is based on a careful 
study of the needs of America’s ex- 
panding population and suggests the 
possibilities of growth in the chemi- 
cal and many other segments of 
industry. 





An indispensable ingredient of busi- 


ness success is a banking arrange- 
ment flexible enough to take care of 
short and long term requirements 
adaptable to unusual oppor- 
tunities. 
The Bank of New York, with 171 
years of commercial banking expe- 
rience, has been meeting the banking 
needs of chemical manufacturers 





during the past decades of expan- 
sion. The Bank serves as well such 
important users of this vital chemi- 
cal as the paint, iron and steel, petro- 
leum, rayon and film industries. 


The knowledge and facilities of this 
Bank are geared to the competitive 
needs of corporations in today’s ex- 
panding economy. 


*Estimate taken from A Report to the President by The President's Materials Policy Commission 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York's First Bank + Founded 1784 


Moamber Federal Depot Inmuvance Corporation 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE. « MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 
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Flying high to keep inventories down 


Emery is the answer A customer of ours makes airplanes. Often, during production, im- 
proved equipment is developed. Then, he has to replace old designs 
to an old pr oblem: with the new, leaving him with a stock-pile of obsolete parts. He 
turned to Emery to cut down this cestly inventory. Emery delivers 
so fast and dependably, he can now keep component parts to a mini- 
mum, replacing them with improved designs, whenever available, 
without interrupting production. 
Only Emery’s exclusive Air Procurement Service can do this 
kind of job... for you too. Write or call today ... ask for “Air Pro- 
curement Service.” 


“Air Freight Makes Better Business” 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17 
Offices and agents in all major cities and towns in the United States, also serving Alaska and Canada, 


obsolete inventories 
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Business forecasts behind the new budget review are revealing. 


Point No. 1 is that they seem to be on the conservative side—based 
primarily on an extension of summer business levels, with little allowance 
for a possible fall upturn. 

Point No. 2 is that they show a division among official Washington 
analysts on what's ahead. Career economists, it develops, are more optimis- 
tic than Administration top maiagers. 


—_—e— 


Here are a few facts that were lost in the news stories on receipts and 
spending. Note how they bear on 1956 tax cutting prospects: 


Corporate profits for 1955 are figured at about $40.6-billion for tax 
estimating purposes. That's nearly $2-billion below the estimated second- 
quarter rate, and it’s under 1951's record $41.2-billion. Profits yield nearly 
one-third of the Treasury's receipts. 


Personal income is figured at about $300-billion, the second-quarter 
rate, with little allowance for rising wages. The Treasury gets a little more 
than half its tax receipts from individuals. 


Consumer spending—important in figuring excise tax collections, which 
account for 15% of revenue—is projected at about $250-billion. It, too, 
will be influenced by rising wages. 


--e— 


The defense of the “conservative” revenue estimates is that credit 
restraints imposed this summer to keep the boom in hand haven't yet had 
their full effect on business. Aim of the restraints is to hold the economy 
close to level in the months ahead, and thus reduce the danger of price 
rises. More and more increases have been showing up at the raw materials 
level, but so far they haven’t worked through to consum rs to any marked 
extent. 


If the credit policy does. work as planned, it may well be that the 
new revenue estimate of $62.1-billion for the year ending next June 30 will 
be close to the mark, leaving a deficit of $1.7-billion. 


—o— 


The argument of the optimists is that the boom will be resumed this 
fall, despite the credit restraints. 

They foresee a sharply rising economy, with a possibility that corpo- 
rate profits may come close to $43-billion for the year, and that the 
income of individuals will be close to $303-billion. If they should be right 
on their forecasts, receipts for the fiscal year ending next June 30 might 
very well exceed scheduled spending, and give the Administration a bal- 
anced budget. But it’s generally agreed that a fall resumption of the boom 
trend might well make rising prices an election-year issue. 


—_—e-— 


Tax implications are pretty clear. Politics are on the side of a cut in 
the 1956 election year, even if there is a deficit. A balanced budget not 
only would guarantee tax cuts, but would make them bigger than now 
predicted. The argument would be that this new stimulus to business would 
prevent tax relief from throwing the budget out of kilter again. 


—-O-— 


Inventories are being watched closely by Pres. Eisenhower’s consult- 
ants. The Commerce Dept., which reports inventories on a monthly basis, 
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now supplies a private weekly report to Dr. Arthur F. Burns, chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. Inventories currently seem 
healthy when related to sales. But Burns is unhappy over the quality of 
inventory statistics, and is pushing for improvement. 


—_—o— 


Price differentials on defense contracts: Last December, the Pentagon 
announced a policy of developing multiple sources for key defense items. 


The plan included payment of premium prices to companies the gov- 


enacted Military Reserve program. It will get started on a small scale next 
960. 


Renting of tools for now-defense production is regarded by the makers 
as a form of “government competition.” General policy of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization is to limit leasing to defense production—but there are 


truck transmissions. If ODM 0.K.’s this, tool makers will protest. 


The rental rate also is in dispute. The government charges 1% of a 
machine's acquisition cost per month. The industry says this undercuts 
commercial rental rates. But ODM is standing pet. 


_—e-— 


Democratic leaders are worrying about some of their allies. 


The needling by the ADA—Americans for Democratic Action—is irri- 
tating. This is the extreme New Deal-Fair Deal wing of the party and it 
is vocal—demanding that Congress go after Eisenhower and his programs. 
Its latest prodding was the charge that the Senate investigation of Eisen- 
hower’s security risk program is a “kid glove” affair. The investigating com- 
mittee is controlled by Democrats. 

Political activity of the unions is being watched, too. Most of the lead- 
ers in the merging AFL and CIO are for the Democrats. And “too much” 


union influence in the party’s 1956 bid for a White House comeback might 
widen the split between the northern and southern wings. 


—_—s— 


Unions will make a big play for women voters who were important in 
the GOP’s 1952 White House victory. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 3, 1966, issce—Basiness Week, 380 W. ¢?nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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COLOR IN THE BANK. See how this bank —The Equitable 


—transtormed their office int 


through GF color planning 


GF biends colorful metal furniture with rich wood paneling 


This bold new concept of GF planned 
color blends the smartness of coiorful 
metal office furniture with any sur 
roundings, modern or traditional. Yes 
even with rich, dark wood paneling 


an idea sometimes thought impossible! 


With GF planned color, you, too, can 
use any of dozens of pleasing color 
combinations to create an office atmos 
phere that will increase its livable 
ness and your prestige with your 
customers, clients and your own 


employees as well 


The desks shown above are the famous 
GF Executive Mode-Makers finished 


in Autumn Haze, with Mist-Green 
Textolite tops. Each swivel chair is 
a Goodform Comfort Master De Luxe 
adjusted to the user's individual needs 
for complete working comfort. Visitors 
chairs, too, are designed for luxurious 
ease. All chairs are aluminum, finished 
in bronze-gold, one of several rich 
colors now available—anodized deep in 


to the light yet sturdy aluminum frames 


Expensive looking, yes but expen 
sive, no! The lifetime cost of GF metal 
furniture makes it an economical in 
vestment. For full information about 


GF'’s sensational planned color through 


GF metal business furniture is @ good investment 





color-in-metal office furniture, see your 
local GF dealer. Or write today to 
The General Fireproofing Company, 
Department B-46, Youngstown 1, Ohio 
© GF Co. 1955 
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MODE -MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRG « SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT « 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 







sparkling 
color! 


With a 
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touch! 
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4 26 High-Visibility Colors 
P NEW — Red & Blue colors in Soft... Medium... Hard 





COLORBRITE leaves a vivid trail of intense color at the slightest pressure. No 
other colored pencil makes such smooth, even, sparkling, brilliant lines with so 
little effort. COLORBRITE takes a sharp point, too, Ideal for figures, forms, charts 
and graphs. Wetproof—fadeproof—smearproof. Another major achievement 


by Eberhard Faber, the name most people rely on for fine writing materials! 
Trademarks Rew U.S. Pat 


Since 1849 puts its quality 
in writing 
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A $20-million display of new machine tools at 
Chicago’s International Amphitheatre demon- 
strates to manufacturers how built-in brains and 
automation are climinating a lot of steps in the 


old operating routine. 





Thinking Tools Put On a Show 


Next week in Chicago, businessmen 
will shove through the gates at the In 
ternational Amphitheatre, and into the 
Machine Tool Show 

rom Sept. 6-17, an estimated 100,- 
000 visitors will rubberneck and make 
deals over $20-million worth of 
machine tools on display 

And at the Navy Pier uptown, acces 
sory manufacturers of controls, cutting 
tools, measuring devices, and the like 
are showing off another raft of exhibits, 
called the Production Engineering 


new 


Show. Show-wise, it is the biggest 
thing in the metalworking industry 
since 1947, the vear of the last one 


Right now, at companies where gouging 
a piece of metal with a cutting tool is 
a must, board chairmen, purchasing 
agents, and engineers are double check 
ing their reservations for the shows 

¢ Salesmen—Their first sight will be of 
the machine builders themselves, stand 


ing at their exhibits next Tuesday 
morning, with salesman-like gleam in 


their eves. They stand to rack up mil 
lions in machine tool sales 
But that’s only the beginning 
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American Machinist, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, reported this week that in 
dustry will buy between $1-billion and 
$2-billion worth of tools and presses 
over the next 18 months (page 148) 
Nearly 75% of the spending reported 
by A-M is by the auto industry or r 
lated to it. There are big spenders, too, 
mong the small companies of 500 
employees or less. Their spending for 
tools will come $40-million 
¢ Super Tools—The most striking fea 
ture of the show, says M. A. Hollen 
green, president of Landis Tool Co., 
Wavnesboro, Pa., and the National Ma 
chine Tool Builders Assn., is the shift 
to automation. Compared to 1947, 
there is less dependence on the craft 
of the machinist today’s 
machines are designed to “think” and 
to react automatically during a cutting 
job, a quality check, or a loading and 
unloading operation. But the standard, 
less glamorous machines are far from 
being plain Janes. Despite their lack 
of automation, run-of-the-catalog mod 
els go at higher outputs. The boost 
comes from developments in parts and 


close to 


More or less 


operations overlooked for years, im 
provements more compiex than simply 
running the machines faster, and using 
tougher cutting materials, 


* New Developments—The Chicago 
shindig clearly shows that machine 
tools—a so-called stodgy industry—have 


joined the world of servomechanisms, 
clectronic computers, and memory de 
vices, Eight years ago—before the coin 
ing of the word automation—automatic 
controls didn’t go much beyond devices 
to feed, clamp, and eject parts. Prac 
tically every manufacturer now has that 
in his machines. And some have ad 
vanced their engineering and designs 
to what they call automation 

here are really three major develop 
ments that you'll notice at the show 
The first is that the old operating rou 
tine—the one of load, start, stop, meas 
ure, and unload—is dead. With control 
devices, a machine now completes a 
work cycle automatically. Second a ma 
chine can work within extremely close 
tolerances, and correct its own errors 
all without shutting down for adjust 
ment The final touch is connecting 
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SCOOTER transports personnel around 
amphitheater, while a helicopter stands by 
to take them to the other machine tool 
show at the Navy Pier uptown. 


42 Production 


SCHEDULING the arrival of equipment is a ticklish job. The heaviest pieces have to 
be installed first so that they won't have to squeeze around lighter stuff. 


different machines that perform pro- 
gressive production jobs using the auto- 
matic controls for loading, machining, 
checking, and unloading. 

¢ Tinkers All—In that class, the show 
models do everything from the auto 
matic cycling to the simpler step of 


positioning a cutting tool. Here are 
some of the tools using “thinking” type 
controls: 

Automatic cycle: Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co. has a turret lathe that’s 
steered by a tape recorded with control 
signals. Similarly, a giant tool of Gid 
dings & Lewis Machine Too! Co. cuts 
out whole jet wing sections, guided 
by a paper tape. Bullard Co. has 
adapted an electronic memory to ‘the 
control of its horizontal boring, drilling, 
and milling machine 

Self-resetting tools: There are lathes 
built by Jones & Lamson, Gisholt Ma 
chine Co., Sundstrand Machine Tool 
Co.; Lees-Bradner Co. and Michigan 
Tool Co. have gear hobbers using the 
same principle 

Programing: On radial drills, 20 dif 
ferent operating speeds and rates of 
feeding the cutting tool are programed 
by eclectromechanical controls in se- 
quence or in combination. The manu 
facturers are Carlton Machine Tool Co 
and Cincinnati-Bickford Tool Co 

Positioning: By simply setting a series 
of numbered dials beforehand, vou can 
automatically position the tool on a jig 
borer of Fosdick Machine Tool Co. 
¢ Marital Problems—The marriage of 
machine and automatic controls 
has introduced a few rough spots for 
the builders. Hollengreen of Landis, 
which has developed automation for 
its precision grinders, savs the wedding 


tools 


has increased work loads, and created 
a demand for control specialists for- 
merly foreign to tool builders. Now, 
a well-controlled machine will need 300 
to 500 more hours of engineering in 
addition to its basic design time. When 
finished, the machine might take twice 
the usual time for testing. The con- 
trols and handling devices often double 
a tool's original cost 

¢ Solutions—Standard models, the ma- 
chines making up the greatest number 
at the show, will display a big improve- 
ment thanks to extra accessories, or 
through making a conventional machine 
movement do a little more work than 
usual. Several manufacturers are adding 
heavy duty hoists to their big machines 
to make loading and unloading easier. 
With higher production rates, machines 
are piling up more chips, the waste 
from machining a part. So the builders 
have relocated controls and moving 
components above or behind the work 
area; that leaves more room for chips 
to fall and be carried away. G. A. Gray 
Co. has a universal planing machine 
whose tool cuts the work on both its 
forward and reverse stroke, instead of 
cutting only in one direction. That 
idea has keen bandied around for years, 
but never tried commercially until now. 
¢ Staging the Show—Putting the show 
togefher has had all of the work and 
difficulties of equipping a mammoth, 
real-life plant—possibly more, because 
the machines will be shipped back home 
again after Sept. 17. For the exhibitors, 
and for Clapp & Poliak, Inc., the ex- 
hibit management, the show actually 
began about July 1, when equipment 
first began moving in. The first of the 
523 machines rolled in on flat cars 
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and trailers from 166 manufacturers. 
To make room, the show producers 
tacked an additional 180,000 sq. ft. of 
exhibit space on to the amphitheatre, 
making it the biggest covered exhibit 
space in the U.S. 

Scheduling of shipments is critical, 
too. A 50-ton press must arrive on time 
before other machines come squeezing 
in around it. The handling and erec- 
tion alone will cost some manufacturers 
from $5.000 to $7,000. By curtain 
time, these extra costs probably will 
run up to a total of another $20-million. 
¢ Refinements—One-way radios, heli- 
copters, and airplanes are getting a try- 
out to speed up communications and 
service. The Clapp & Poliak brass sum- 
mon their floor managers by a kind of 
radio that makes a buzz in receivers 
carried by each manager. He calls back 
to the head office on the house phone. 
Clapp & Poliak will use helicopters to 
shuttle personnel between the amphi- 
theatre and the pier. The ride is gratis, 
but for exhibitors only. Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., which is sponsoring a 
$600,000 exhibit, has seven airplanes 
to ferry customers and prospects to its 
Milwaukee plant, where it will have a 
supplementary show of aircraft and 
special machine tools. 


U.S. Rubber Turns Out 
Material by the Yard 


U. S. Rubber Co. last week an- 
nounced a new process to turn out 
rubber parts that are as accurate as 
conventional press moldings but 
cheaper and faster to produce. The 
new process, called continuous mold- 
ing, can make forms that are as long as 
desired, within the limits of the size 
of the reel used in shipping. 

Usually rubber parts that are too 
long for press molding must be pro- 
duced by extruding. With the new 
process, they can made of softer 
stock and to more precise tolerances. 
This is especially important where a 
part is compressed during installation 
and must expand to its full size later. 

Since the parts are manufactured in 
2 continuous piece, the customer can 
cut the exact length he needs for a 
particular job. This eliminates scrap 
and reduces the cost of splicing. Splic- 
ing costs can sometimes run as high as 
the price of the rubber itself. 

At its Fort Wayne (Ind.) plant, U.S. 
Rubber is now producing continuous 
molded gaskets for concrete pipe manu- 
facturers. The company says that these 
greatly lessen the possibility of pipes 
breaking, during installation. 

Other uses being tested: auto parts 
(the average car has over 350 molded 
rubber parts), seals for double windows, 
and ah meee hose. [ND 
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“Superior” tubing cuts 80% 
of cost of filling tube 
in Sheaffer’s Snorkel pen 


The interior diameter of the filling tube in Sheaffer's new 
Snorkel pen is only .052”. Originally this tube was made of 
14K gold to prevent corrosion. But Superior metallurgical 
and production consultation achieved equivalent resulis at 
lower costs by using a substitute high nickel alloy material 
for this mass-production item. The material had every ad- 
vantage. It was resistant to the corrosive action of ink. It had 
the required rigidity, It could be easily worked, Most impor- 
tant, however, it reduced the cost of the filling tube in the 
Snorkel pen nearly 80%, 


The moral of this story is this: whenever you have a tubing 
problem, it pays you to consult tubing specialists. Write 
Superior Tuse Company, 2009 Germantown Ave., Norris- 
town, Pa. On the West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 
Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


Ss geector (ane 


Gesic information for your des 
engineers is contained in th 
8-page bookiet—“A Guide to 





tubular form form: car eas ar end 


Stainiess steels ni 


nickel alloys— the ection and lication 
titanium, zirconium. "Sizes of Superior Tubing. tains 
in diameter from .010” to technical and a sation v. — 


Certain analyses in Wight walls 
up to 2%” diameter, 


on apndere al 
your free copies tod 
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board feet of slabs (weight: 20 Ib.) for his plastic-made house. 


Plastics: A Bite at Home Building 


Plastics are taking their first bite 
nto what could become a huge new 
field for the industry. The bite is a 
mall one, but it’s significant because 
it could be the first visible sign that 
plastics are getting into the home con 
truction business 


Witnesses to this 
ens of one of the swankiest neighbor 
hoods of Houston, Tex. Close by them, 
these last few weeks, builders have been 
putting together a that’s made 
mostly of plastic. Its walls and roof 
ind the floor of one of its rooms—are 
from a white feather-light ma 
terial called Styrofoam 

Houston businessman Dean 
on is building the house. He 
plastic for at least one good reason—he 
is a Houston area distributor of Styro 


sign are the cit 


hous 


it acl 


Emer 
chose 


foam. Emerson and his family will 

move into their new plastic home 

(pictures) in about three weeks 
Getting into the construction field 


a change for Styrofoam. It’s 
not a new plastic by any means—Dow 


1s quite 
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Chemical Co. has been producing it 
for 17 Chances are that you have 
seen it most often as a sugar-like plastic 

many window displays, 
around Christmastime. No 


ycars 


used in 
especially 


body—until Emerson came along—has 
ever used it to build a house 
Dow looks on Stvrofoam as a 


space 
insulator. Its big market’ has been the 
cooler-freezer ficld. Dow does not sell 
it as a building material because it can 


not carry heavy loads. (You can de 
form it by squeezing it between your 
fingers.) Dow does not recommend 


Styrofoam for the loadbearing mem 
bers of a house, though it is testing 
the plastic in that role. Emerson's 
surprise for Dow—it was 
in the planning stage before the com 
pany knew about it 

* Gaining Strength—E-merson called in 
Francis J. Niven, a consulting engineer, 
to figure out a way to build strength 
into the structure. Says Niven, “Styro- 
foam by itself would be entirely un 
usable. But with cement and plaster 


house was a 


‘ ” 
immeasurable strength. 


Niven 


it gains 


In an early test und Emerson 


took a Styrofoam board, 9 ft. long, 
i ft. wide, and 3 in. thick, and coated 
it on both sides with an inch of 
cement. They stood the board on end 


and put a 3,000-Ib. load on it This 
is about equivalent to the load on the 


walls of a two-story building. The 
board stood up well under the load. 
So Niven decided he could make Sty- 
rofoam work in Emerson’s one-story 


ranch house 
¢ Building Program—The pictures show 


how the walls were built. Boards were 
laid in parallel courses. Joints were 
staggered and tightly butted. Vertical 


seams were filled with a water-proofing 
compound, Wires 
ceiling to floor, parallel with the walls, 
to pre-stress and compact the Styro- 
foam boards. Then the boards 
given a l-in. coat of cement stucco on 
the outside and a |-in. coat of plaster 
on the inside, making cach wall 5-in. 


thick. 


were strung from 


were 
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Niven says the walls will stand up 
in a 200-mph. gale. They'll stay dry, 
too, because Styrofoam does not absorb 
moisture. It is imert, so bugs don't 
like it. Cost of the wall is about 85¢ 
per sq. ft. A brick veneer wall, fully 
msulated, would cost about $1.25 per 
sq. ft 

Stvrofoam shingles with a 4-in. coat- 
ing of concrete cover the roof. Cost 
is about the same as a shingle roof. 
“You'll be able to build a bonfire on 
it,” says Emerson 

Emerson is using Styrofoam as floor- 
ing in one room. He wanted an elegant 
floor, sc he put marble tiles over the 
Styrofoam base. A test showed that 
even the weight of a grand piano would 
not crack it. Stvrofoam’s insulating 
characteristics keep the marble at room 
temperature. 
¢ Result—By present-day standards, the 
house is large: 3,200 sq ft., including 
400 sq. ft. of garage space. It will have 
a large living room, a dining room, den, 
four bedrooms, and three baths. Emer- 
son says it has cost him $30,000 to 
build. He figures that a similar house, 
built with more conventional materials, 
would cost at least $35,000 

One thing that helped him trim 
construction costs is the ease with 
which the material can be handled 
One of those 9-ft. Styrofoam beards 
weighs only 44 Ib. You can cut it with 
a knife or a saw 

Because Styrofoam is primarily an 
insulator, Emerson finds that he will 
be able to cut costs of air-conditioning 
and heating. Normally, a house the 
size of his would require a five-ton ait 
conditioner. But he wil! get by with a 
three-ton unit 

For heat, he would normally need a 
150-thousand Btu. unit. Instead, he will 
use an 80-thousand Btu. unit. He says 
“My 3-in. Styrofoam walls will give m« 
insulation equal to that in the average 
deep freeze.” 
¢The Trend—You can put down 
Emerson's experiment as just one of a 
number of plastic straws-in-the-wind. 
He and Dow are by no means the only 
ones who are thinking of a bigger pla 


for plastics in the construction indus- 
tri 

Just ! oupk ot week ig Mons mito 
Chemical Co, said it was preparing to 


estigate how plastic could be used 
n the construction industry. Monsanto 
has close to 100 people working 
this program. Said Michael F. X 
Gighotti, who heads the project, “We 
believe that plastics have a tremendous 
future in the building industry, but 
ve want to be sure that the glamor 
ittached to the word doesn't invite us 
of materials not really fitted for con 
truction.’ 
Dow takes much the came view. For 
that reason, it has kept hands off the 
Emerson housebuilding project. tno 
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CUTTING Styrofoam to size for wall blocks is one tricky part of operation, Until strength- 


ened with cement and plaster coats, plastic can be deformed easily. 


. 





FITTING plastic blocks to make tight-wedged wall, builder jams them in so that joints 
are staggered and tightly butted, puts waterproofing compound in vertical seams 





FINISHING construction means coating walls with 1 in. of cement stucco on outside, 


1 in. of plaster on inside, Cost of a wall: about 85¢ a sq. ft. 
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Everybody knows where 
Grant’s Tomb is...du¢ 


do prospective buyers know where 
to find the local dealers who sell 
your products? 


There's no better way to bridge 
the gap between national advertis- 
ing and the retail sales level than 
to use national Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone 
directories. Your trade-mark or your 
brand name is featured, followed 





by a listing of the names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of all your 
local outlets. 


This service is available in over 44 
million directories ... or in selected 
markets. For a “Yellow Pages’ pro- 
gram that suits your needs, get in 
touch with your Trade Mark Service 
representative. Simply call your 
local Bell telephone business office. 





Displaying this emblem in your advertising 
means more soles for your dealers. 


You Will Find More Information About Trade Mark 
Service in Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 
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Snow-cooled concrete: Engineers build- 
ing the foundation (above) for Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co.’s new refin- 
ery near San Francisco are using arti 
ficial snow to cool the high-strength 
concrete, Usually, refrigeration pipes are 
built into a concrete structure to do this 
job, but it’s cheaper to use snow. The 
foundation will support what Tide 
Water says is the world’s largest fluid 
coking plant. 

© 
Automation for small business: Paul B. 
Wishart, president of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, said last week that the less- 
than-1,000 employee companies, not 
the industrial giants, will provide the 
big market for automation equipment 
(BW—Apr.24'54,p78). He talks about 
“standardized automation equipment” 
for small companies within 10 years. 
Two new low-slung trains went on dis- 
play in Chicago last week. One was the 
Talgo, shown by ACF Industries on 
tracks of the Rock Island. The other 
was the Aecrotrain, of GM’s Electro- 
Motive Div. The two trains look quite 
different: In GM's cars, the passengers 
ride high, in ACF Talgo, they ride close 
to the rails. 

7 
A technical team-up between North 
American Aviation, Inc., and Rolls 
Rovee Ltd. was announced last week. 
North American will license Rolls to 
manufacture rocket propulsion systems 
that have been developed by North 
American, and the companies will ex 
change technical information in_ this 
field. 

> 
New lighter plant: Ronson Corp. is 
starting construction of a new lighter 
manufacturing plant in the Delaware 
Water Gap area of Pennsylvania. The 
August floods in the area have failed 
to dampen Ronson’s plans. 
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Extruded, Cast, Drawn, Welded and Machined 


... it's all magnesium 


, Make it with magnesium if it must be light in weight. Make it with 
magnesium if you want easier fabrication, too! 
In this ballistics control housing the advantages of magnesium are 
being utilized. Extruded, cast and drawn parts are welded into a com 
posite unit, then machined and painted, This is common practice 
magnesium provides these same plus values for many manufacturers 
ff who consider it a typical production metal, 
} ‘ Start your product on its way to better design—and production—with 
2 j/ magnesium. Complete engineering and fabrication facilities are avail 
able at Dow's Bay City Division as well as from other fabricators located 


throughout the country. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Magnesium Sales 
= 1 Department MA 305A, Midland, Michigan 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 
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54 REASONS WHY ELECTRICITY 
IS AMERICA’S BEST BARGAIN 


During the year of 1954 America’s electric utilities broke all 
records in placing nearly 12 million kilowatts of new, highly- 
efficient generating capacity on the line. Over 6 million kilo- 
watts of this new capacity are served by Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers. This is the greatest boiler capacity ever placed in 
operation during any year by a single boiler manufacturer. 


Pictured here and on the following pages are the 54 stations 
in which one or more B&W boilers were placed in operation 


in 1954, 
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Tucson Gas, Elec, Light & Power Co. 


De Moss Petrie Tucson, Ariz 











- , oe A continuing B&W program of intensive research ond develop- 
‘ eae : oe i ment in combustion and steam generation, with the cooperation 
ae ~ we of the Nation's electric companies, has made possible many major 
advances resulting in more efficient production of electricity. 
; B&W Units installed during 1954 represent an important part 
#4 ad Be J of the contribution toward lower cost power. 
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52 New Products 


Fast Money 


The device in the picture is pushing 
dollar bills into a machine that counts 
them and wraps them together in 
packets of any set amount. The idea 
is to save time for the bank teller in 
his money-counting chore. 

The machine was developed by the 
Macey Mfg. Co., a subsidiary of Harris- 
Seybold Co., Cleveland. It was shown 
there for the first time last month. 

Banks have always had to do their 
money-counting manually. Now, with 
the machine, a bank can count and 
wrap 36,000 bills an hour. Bank ofh- 
cials who have seen the device at work 
figure that it gets through its chore 
at least four times faster than a fast- 
counting teller. 
¢ Built-In Checker—To guard against 
errors, Macey has built an electronic 
detector into the machine. If an extra 
bill slips into a pack—or if the pack is 
short a bill—the detector automatically 
stops the machine, Macey says that it 
operates on used bills as well as it does 
on crisp new ones. Price for the ma- 
chine is said to be about $5,000. 
¢ Source: Harris-Seybold Co., 4510 E. 
71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Fast Spray. 


The aluminum trailer in the picture 


‘is soaking up a clear, water-white, 


lacquer coating that will protect its 
ae against- corrosion and_ pitting. 
The lacquer is a joint development of 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., and 
Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co. 

The companies said this week that 
the lacquer has been under test for 
the past 16 months. In one test, con- 
ducted with two trailers of the Mason 
& Dixon Lines, Inc., one trailer was 
sprayed with the coating, the other was 
not. After 10,000 miles, according to 
the developers, the uncoated trailer be 
gan to show the first signs of deteriora 
tion, but the aluminum on the lac- 
quered trailer was still bright. 
¢ Easy Washing—As for maintenance, 
the companies say that it took one- 
third less time to wash down the 
lacquer-coated trailer after the 10,000- 
mi. run. Mason & Dixon says that the 
uncoated trailer will probably have to 
be treated with a corrosion-remover and 
brightening agent every three months 
As it appears now, the protected trailer 
will never require such treatment. 

Ordinary spray cquipment can be 
used to apply the lacquer. It dries in 
about 10 min. at room temperature. No 
priming coat is required on new alumi- 
num, though a solvent wash is neces- 
sary—to remove grease wax, or foreign 


matter. On weathered aluminum, the 
surface should be washed with a phos- 
phoric acid solution, 
¢ Sources: Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 260 Madison Ave., New York 
16. 

Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20. 


Fast Heater 


A new furnace for the continuous 
melting of aluminum alloys was an- 
nounced this week by the Selas Corp. 
of America. The Monarch Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, its co-developer, 
is now using three of the furnaces in 
its casting operations. 

Selas claims tiat this new idea will 
bring a radical change in the casting 
of » Salm alloys. For example, the 
company says that a start-up charge can 
be brought to pouring temperture in 
less than three hours, where a conven- 
tional furnace takes about 22 hours. 
Selas says that fuel costs are lower: 
Performance records at Monarch show 
an over-all‘ gas consumption of 1.9 cu. 
ft. per Ib. of aluminum melted, —— 
3 cu. ft. per Ib. in the most efhcient 
conventional furnace. 
¢ Less Heat—Conventional batch fur- 
naces throw off a lot of heat—a particu- 
larly troublesome condition in hot 
weather. Selas says that a worker can 
stand alongside its furnace indefinitely 
without discomfort. 

Selas says that it can build furnaces 
to produce from 300 Ib. to 3,000 Ib. 
of molten metal per hour. Monarch’s 
are in the 1,500 Ib. to 3,000 Ib. per 
hour range. 
¢ Source: Selas Corp. of America, Erie 
Ave. & D. St., Philadelphia 34, Pa 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Three new safety razors will be intro- 
duced by Gillette next week. You pick 
the one that fits your beard: light, for 
sensitive-skinmed teenagers; eaaien for 
most skins; and heavy, for men who 
like a hefty razor 

. 


Cheapest transistor yet: General Elec- 
tric Co. says it’s ready to retail a tran- 
sistor for under $2. The unit carries 
a one-year guarantee 

+ 


The fire alarm box may become out of 
date: Bell Telephone Labs has devel- 
oped a telephone box that does the 
same job. With the new system, the 
firemen can talk directly with whoever 
places the alarm. Five cities have ap- 
proved it already. Omaha may have it 
m operation this month. 
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‘The Fruit of 
Kreedom 


Labor Day, 1955 


You can sense the symphony of American 
production throughout the land — the gentle hiss 
of a Bunsen burner in a lab. . . the rumble of a 
factory and the roar of a blast furnace . . . the snarl 
of a sawmill and the whine of a dynamo. . . the 
trap-drumming of riveting guns, and the never- 
pr a click of steel wheels on steel rails. 


You can see the American people — more 
millions than ever before, living better than ae 


other peoples at any other time .. . better fed, 
better clothed, better educated, healthier... 
owning more homes and more luxuries... 
possessing more insurance, more pensions, more 
security .. . enjoying beter working conditions 
and more leisure time. 


All this is the fruit of freedom. \t blooms only in 
the climate of free enterprise. It ripens only in 
the economic sunshine of competent, loyal workers 
and intelligent, foresighted management working 
together as a team. And it is harvested by more 
than 165 million men, women and children who 
live immeasurably better because of it. 


When the rewards are so great, so tangible — 
can any American fail in his devotion to the principles 
of free enterprise and the completeness of liberty in 
the land ? 


“tt is inherent in our system, under which freedom 
of competition makes monopolies well-nigh im- 
possible, that greater productivity in selling things 
must go hand-in-hand with greater productivity in 
making things, and that as ownership shares the 
fruits of higher productivity among its customers 
and its employees, as well as itself, the purchasing 
power of all three groups is improved, and the 
standard of living of the wtal population rises in 
the process”.—W. L. McGrath, United States Employer 
Delegate to 1954 International Labor Conference, 


Notpolk and. Wester. Railway 





In Marketing 


Chrysler Makes It Official: 
Separate Dealers for Plymouth 


This week Chrysler Corp. finally took a step that it 
has contemplated for some time (BW—Nov.27'54,p42). 

It announced plans for the gradual development of 
separate dealerships for Plymouth. 

The Plymouth distribution setup has been an anomaly 
in the auto industry. Unlike other makers, Plymouth 
has never franchised its own dealers, Dealers for other 
Chrysler makes—Dodge, De Soto, and Chrysler—handle 
Plymouths on a dual basis. By and large, the dual dealer- 
ship idea has petered out in the auto industry, except 
in towns where volume won't support several dealers. 

The Plymouth situation has long been a source of 
irritation to dealers, Where other makes have one 
dealer apiece in a town, Plymouth may be sold through 
three dealers, Chrysler Corp. dealers grumble that, in 
effect, they have to compete with each other to sell 
Plymouths. In all, there are some 10,500 Plymouth 
dealers in the U.S., compared with 7,500 for Chevrolet. 

Chrysler Corp. has been thinking about changing the 
dual e- for years, but something has always inter- 
vened, During the depression, the low-price, high- 
volume Plymouth kept other Chrysler Corp. dealers 
in business. Then came the war. The time for a 
change, Chrysler people agree, would have been just 
after the war, but the company missed its timing. And 
then came the big sales slump of a couple of years ago. 

lor the past year and a half, the company has laid 
the basis for the change by gradually building up a com- 
pletely separate sales staff and organization for Plymouth 

field wholesaling organization, service department, 
advertising and merchandising staffs, etc. 

Now the big question is; Who will get the new 
Plymouth franchises? So far the company will give no 
indication, It says no franchises have been signed 
yet. 


Supermarkets’ Sale of Motor Oil 


Stirs Fuss in New Orleans Area 


Supermarkets, which have moved into a wide range 
of nonfood items from cosmetics to housewares, are kick 
ing up a fuss in still a new field. In the New Orleans 
area they are retailing motor oil at cut prices, with a 
resulting ruckus among gas station operators. 

Some 50 eee Schwegmann’s, the local 
price-cutting chain that made its fame by carrying the 
original Miller-Tydings federal price maintenance amend- 
ment to the Supreme Court—are selling considerable 
quantities of branded motor oils. The names include 
Texaco, Gulf, Esso, and Shell. 

“So far,” comments Petroleum Week, a McéGraw. 
Hill publication, “the big stumbling block has been the 
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cry of unfair competition from the majors’ service sta- 
tions.” It quotes a New Orleans dealer as saying: 

“The supermarkets sell oil for less than I can buy 
it. I buy 100 cases at a time. My cost for the 5-qt. can, 
including tax, is $1.36. Cost for the l-qt. can is 28.3¢. 
But the supermarkets sell the 5-qt. can for $1.25 and the 
l-qt. for 27¢, including tax.” 

‘he big oil companies are watching the situation with 
considerable interest. Notes Petroleum Week: 

“They have watched the success of Macmillan Petro- 
leum Corp.'s campaign to sell its heavy-duty ‘Royal 
Scot’ oil through markets in Southern California, 
Arizona, and Hawaii. They realize that the 7% of U.S. 
motorists who fill their own crankcases are natural cus- 
tomers for supermarket oil sales. And they see that they 
could take an extra ride on their own national advertising 
of motor oil by providing new sales outlets.” 

But there are the regular dealers to consider. 

The majors’ policy in this regard varies. At least one 
company—Texas Co.—admits selling to supers. But 
for the most part, oi] companies disclaim any knowledge 
of how supplies find their way into the hands of the 
supermarket operators. 

Service station people, who are bitter about the loss 
of business to the supers and who are getting no com- 
petitive price discounts on their oil from jobbers, are 
naturally bitter. Hence, New Orleans may prove a 
laboratory test case to show whether there is enough 
plus business in supermarket sales to make it worth- 
while for the oil companies to antagonize their estab- 
lished dealers. 


Variety Chains Have Tough Time 


In Race for Consumer's Dollar 


Variety store chains still are having a tough time hold- 
ing on to their share of total retail sales. 

Last year they managed to show a mere 1.1% increase 
in over-all sales. And once again, as during the whole 
period since the beginning of World War II, they were 
unable to keep pace with the increase in the nation’s 
disposable personal income. Furthermore, what small 
gain the variety chains did make was attributable chiefly 
to the opening of new retail units. 

This is one of the main gleanings from the 24th annual 
report on Operating Results of Limited Price Variety 
Chains, the 1954 edition of which was released last 
week by the Harvard Business School ($2 a copy). The 
current report covers 50 concerns with 6,410 stores and 
over-all volume of $2.4-billion (about 86% of the total 
sales of all variety stores). 

Gross margin for the 50 chains, though it slipped a 
fraction from the year before, stood at 37.5%, which 
is near the record high. 

But earnings dipped again. Net profit was 4.6% for 
1954 as against 5.5°%, for the previous year. This is the 
lowest it has been since the 1930s, and it would have 
gone lower if the tax load had not eased. 

In general, variety chains, along with the rest of 
retailing, seem to be doing better this year, with gains 
of about 7% in sales for the first half over a similar 
period a vear ago. Profit margins are also better. 
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“Personally. | 
always specify 


™ 


Lewin-Mathes 


Copper Tube” 


©cocoo ooo eooCoCCOoOCOOOoO OOOO oOoooD 


SCoDDCOOCOCO OOOO OOOOOOOCOCOOO0 DOF? 


COD CDCODD0000000000000000°P 


We welcome stiff-necked specifications. 





We meet them... because the copper we form 
into tube is first refined by us in our own plant. 





We meet them... because Lewin-Mathes’ com- 
pletely integrated operation permits a standard 
of quality control—from raw material to pack- 

SreingERs aged tube —that is unsurpassed anywhere in the 
industry. 


As refiners, we know the copper going into 
Lewin-Mathes Tube is pure. As fabricators, we 
painstakingly control every physical and chem- 
ical property of the finished product. And as 
integrated specialists, we take pride in delivering 
every foot of Lewin-Mathes Copper Tube uni- 
form and perfect ...to meet your most exact- 
ing requirements. 


Nothing primitive about Lewin-Mathes supply facilities. 
Our products are available through Wholesale Distributors, 
serviced by Lewin-Mathes Mill Depots throughout 48 states. 


~\ 
‘ 


LEWIN (©) MATHES 


a ee ee am ey ee te a ll sll ee te ee Se ee i ke ee 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI! 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER AND BRASS TUSE, PIPE, ROD AND FITTINGS 





Fast Grab at a Big Market 
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Marketing 


Up to a few years ago, a householder 
trying to decide what insect screening 
to put on his windows and doors really 
didn’t have much of a choice. If he 
wanted the best, and was willing to pay 
for it, he could choose bronze screen- 
ing. If he wanted to save money and 
didn’t mind the bother of frequent 
paintings, he could buy galvanized 
screens. 

Since the war, the screen market 
along with many other markets has 
broadened considerably. Both plastic 
and aluminum have moved in on a 
major scale. Most recently has come 
still another entrant—glass fiber screens. 

All of these types are now vying for 
an over-all market that runs somewhere 
between $40-million and $50-million a 
year at the manufacturer level, accord- 
ing to trade estimates, and is still grow- 
ing rapidly thanks to the continued fast 
pace of construction and to the growth 
of the home fix-up and rebuilding 
market. 
¢ Challenger—The big new challenger 
to the field is Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., which entered the market a bare 
two years ago with its Fiberglas screen- 
ing, composed of woven glass fibers 
covered with a vinyl coating. In that 
short period, says Owens-Coming, it 
has garnered no less than 20% of the 
premium screening market (chart, 
left), or about 10% of the entire 
market. Further, Owens-Corning claims 
that it accounts for at least 95% of all 
the glass fiber screening sold 

This achievement is of a high order, 
considering the nature of the field. 
Owens-Coming has done it largely 
through the introduction of a famous 
brand name in a field that is largely 
nameless. A few names—Saran in plastic 
screening, Reynolds in aluminum screen- 
ing—have made a mark. But for the 
most part, screening is a commodity 
kept by hardware stores or other retail 
outlets in unbranded rolls and cut off 
in pieces of the customer's choosing 

To understand Owens-Corning’s strat- 
egy, it is helpful to take a look at the 
competitive situation in the field 


1. How They Line Up 


Lower-priced screening still accounts 
for about half the total market—with 
the bulk of this going to galvanized, 
stil! the biggest seller among all types 
of screening. Galvanized will hang on to 
an estimated 300-million sq. ft. this 
vear, about 85% of low-priced screen- 
ing and a little better than 40% of the 
entire market. Its big appeal is price— 
8¢ or 9¢ a sq. ft. at retail. 

It is losing out slowly to other types, 
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particularly to aluminum. However, it 
continues to make a strong showing 
despite the fact that in today’s up- 
graded markets consumers are willing to 
pay a premium for convenience, for 
quality, and for doing away with main- 
tenance and other bothers. The trade 
attributes some of galvanized’s strength 
in the market to the fact that rentals 
still account for about half the nation’s 
housing units and that people are not 
particularly interested in the long-range 
view—particularly at a price—when the 
property isn’t theirs. 

Saran, developed by Dow Chemical 
Co. during the war as a substitute ma- 
terial for metal screening, is also com- 
peting for the lower-priced market. It 
retails for about 10¢ a sq. ft. Its sales 
volume this year will total under 50- 
million sq. ft.; according to the trade 
its share of the market is declining, 
¢ Premium Growth—The higher-priced 
market is the growing area. Bronze, 
which will account for about 30% of 
this market, is no longer the leader. Its 
popularity stemmed from its rich golden 
color and its relative weather resistance. 
But it suffers from a couple of dis- 
advantages: It is costly-15¢ to 18¢ a 
sq. ft. at retail—and it «vill stain in time 

Aluminum is the fairhaired entry of 
the two dozen or so manufacturers of 
metal screen products. It’s cheaper than 
bronze (14¢ or 15¢ a sq. ft. at retail), 
and has durability, lightness, and rela- 
tive weather resistance. It has already 
taken over slightly more than half the 
higher-priced screening market. 


ll. Owens-Corning Moves In 


The newcomer—Fiberglas—fits nicely 
into this competitive price picture. 
Owens-Corning recently 
price so that now it retails for roughly 
the same as aluminum—about 14¢ a 
sq. ft 

Ihe competition in the industry has 





1955 Insect Screen Market 


(millions of square feet) 


Premium Screens 


Aluminum ... 200 
Bronze 85 
Fiberglas .... 65 

TOTAL .... 350 


(still, gaining) 
fon the decline) 
(coming up fast) 


Low-cost Screens 


Galvanized .. 300 (but lesing ground 
to aluminum and 
Fibergias) 
(dropping off 
since World Wer 
it] 


TOTAL .... 350 


Dete, Owens-Corning Fibergios Corp. estimates 
bosed on Commerce Dept. and industry reports. 


Saran plastic. 50 





reduced the 


DIET 
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Let’s 





face 


then we'll FEEL better 
...and LOOK better 


Facing facts about your fat may 
not be fun .. . but, better now 
than in a hospital! For fat is 
dangerous. Overweight often 
shortens life. What's the answer? 

Everywhere you turn, some- 
body’s selling some scheme for 
reducing. Freak dieting . . . fad 
menus ... “Slimjim’s Secret” 

. half truths or whole hokum. 
Maybe you try this trick meal- 
method or that, for a few weeks, 
and give up in discouragement. 
First you starve, then you stuff; 
nothing takes off that fat and 
keeps it off! 

Yet your own physician has 
known all along the safe, sound, 
scientific way for you to attain 
your correct weight and hold it. 
The secret is no secret at all. 
It’s sound nutrition. 

Let’s face it. Your problem is 
not how to starve; it’s how to eat! 

And Better Homes & Gardens 
Diet Book tells you how in 


Betterllomes 
Wel 


BOOK == 


Wah 


plain language, shows you how 
in pictures, diagrams, tables a 
child can understand. It’s enjoy- 
able, too, because for the first 
time diet makes sense. When 
you know what you’ re doing and 
exactly why, there’s no strain 
on your willpower. There’s no 
struggle, just understanding. 
Eating again becomes the pleas- 
ure it should be. 

Friends begin telling you how 
well you are looking. And, by 
golly, you feel better! That's 
what better nutrition will do 
for you. 

Get rid of fat safely and gain 
in health, with Betler Homes & 
Gardens Diet Book. 

Wherever books are sold, 
$2.50... and guaranteed . . 
your money refunded if not sat- 
isfied. To order postpaid, remit 
to Better Homes & Gardens, 305 
Meredith Building, Des Moines 
3, lowa. 





| To Management, 
especially to 
“Personnel”’. . . 


Why not make this 
medically - approved 
book available to 
your executives’? 

It’s cheaper than 
sick-leaves or loss 
of valuable men. 
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It's better business to buy Chevrolet Trucks! 
Your hauling costs go down to stay with todays 


Your ton-mile hauling costs hit bottom! Your 
outlay for upkeep shrinks way down! 

That's what happens when you put today’s most 
modern trucks to work on your job. For new 
Chevrolet Task-Force trucks were built to slash 
your overhead to the bare bone. Everything in 
these handsome huskies was engineered with an 
eye to lower maintenance requirements and higher 
operating economy. 

Frames are more rigid and rugged in every 


model, with full-length parallel side members. 
Cabs are not only more comfortable, but more 
durable as well. And so it goes all down the line. 


In the engine department, Chevrolet Task-Force 
trucks bring you the most modern power for any 
job. The new L.C.F. (Low Cab Forward) is powered 
by the shortest stroke V8 in any leading truck! 
And you have your choice of this ultra-efficient type 
of V8* or a new and advanced 6 in other new 
Task-Force trucks. A// new Chevrolet truck engines 


NEW CHEVROLET Jask-Force 





ated ene 
















WORK STYLING Easier handling 
A new approach with new 
to truck design POWER STEERING* 
most modern trucks! THE SHORTEST You con hove 
petra 2 eh He STROKE V8* NEW OVERDRIVE” 
in any leading truck or HYDRA-MATIC* 
have a modern 12-volt electrical system for quicker 6 = = ee = een nnn nen 
starting and better ignition. NEW CABS POWER BRAKES 
With a new Chevrolet Task-Force truck, you can with greater comfort, standard on 2-ton 


models, extra-cost option 


count on saving money from here on out. The panoramic windshield ii othe 
on ali omers 


same modern features that cut your costs today will 
bring you an extra bonus when trade-in time rolls 


around. See your Chevrolet dealer for the lowdown NEW CAPACITY — TUBELESS TIRES 
on the trucks that'll bring your costs down—for UP TO 18,000 LBS. STANDARD 
good! . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, MAXIMUM G.V.W. on Y2-ton models 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 






“V8 stendord on |.C.F., extra-cos option 

NEW, MORE DURABLE on all other models except Forward Centro! 
Overdrive optional of extra cast on ‘“y-ton 

STANDARD-WIDTH models, Hydra-Matic optional on r-, % 





and |-ton models. Power steering optional 


FRAMES on all except forward Contre! models 









for business 
for pleasure 
in Europe... 


fly BEA 


most Americans do 


Fast and frequent services between London and 
most principal cities of Europe, by Europe's 
finest pressurized airliners —the luxurious 
ELIZABETHAN and the famous four-engined 
turbo-prop VISCOUNT, 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. General 


Seles Agente in U.S.A... Canada, 





Central end South America: Britich 
Overseas Airways Corporation 


Amsterdam * Athens + Barcelona + Basle + Benghazi - 
Berlin + Biarritz * Cairo + Cologne + Copenhagen « 


Dusseldort + Edinburgh « Frankfurt « Gibraltar * Hanover 


Lisbon * Madrid * Malta + Manchester * Munich « Naples + 
Nice + Oslo + Palma + Paris * Rome + Salzburg + Tripoli - 
Vienna + Zurich and most other major cities in Europe 


BRITISH 


EUROPEAN 











AIRWAYS 


With highly satisfying resu 
too! It's characteristic of Clarage 
equipment to prove out successfully 
no matter how exacting the require- 
ments. May we have an 
opportunity to show you? 


CLARAGE FAN gaa 
Kalamatoo, 


coat fan nme ~- 
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. . . screen weavers help 
Owens-Corning give Fiber- 
glas screening brand-name 
identity 

FIBERGLAS starts on p. 56 


led to a lusty battle of claims and 
counter-claims. 

Owens-Corning says its screening 1s 
the lightest, strongest, and most 
weather resistant screening on the mar- 
ket. The vinyl plastic prevents the glass 
threads from cutting each other in con- 
tact. The scrcening won't rust, corrode, 
crease, or crack. It snaps back into 
shape when bent and can be drawn ex- 
tremely taut. The vinyl helps when 
patching is needed; you can seal sep- 
arate pieces of screening together with 
a hot iron. 

The new screening actually dates 
back, like Saran, to a time (1949) 
when the military was hunting for a 
substitute for metal. The leading glass 
fiber makers, who had been experiment- 
ing with uses for woven glass yarn as 
early as the 1930s, were approached 
-Owens-Corming, Libby-Owens-Ford’s 
L-O-F Glass Fibers Co., and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

Owens-Corning is the only one so 
far to capitalize on the idea. The other 
two major manufacturers have held 
back, possibly to see how Owens-Corn- 
ing makes out. However, L-O-F does 
supply some yarn to a distributor in 
Miami—Federal Screen Supply Co.— 
which has it vinyl coated by a chemical 
company and then sells it to builders 
and retailers. Pittsburgh Plate Glass is 
now experimenting with supplving 
coated varn to a distributor. Both com- 
pamies say they are studying the 
field. 
¢ Side Effects—Owens-Corning’s emer- 
gence in the field has brought about 
an interesting situation: It has strength 
ened the position of textile mills, which 
got into the manufacture of screening 
through Saran. Wire screen makcrs 
can make glass fiber screens, but they 
suffer a disadvantage. Metal looms are 
much slower for this work than fabric 
looms. 

Here Owens-Corning took a lesson 
from Saran’s histery. Textile mills saw 
the plastic screening as grist for their 
under-used looms during the war. But 
track sources feel too many jumped 
into the business without proper dis- 
tribution channels. When orders from 
both military and civilian customers 
fell off after the war, the market was 
glutted with Saran screening. Now 
there are only two weavers turning it 
out. 

Owens-Corning supplies its yarn to 
these two—Chicopee its, Inc., and 
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Plastic Weven Products, Inc. It also 
upplies two other manufacturers- 
Soule Mills and Lockset Screening Co., 
Inc 

¢ Brand Promotion—These screen 
weavers help Owens-Corning give the 
product brand-name identity. Each of 
the four mills sells the screening under 
a combined trademark—Chicopee F iber- 
glas, Soule Fiberglas, Life-Time Fiber 
glas (Plastic Woven Products), and Air- 
lite Fiberglas (Lockset). 

lo further identify the product at 
point of sale, Owens-Corning has taken 
1 cue from Reynolds Metals, Inc., whose 
brand-name promotion of aluminum 
for the do-it-yourself market in retail 
outlets has been one of the most master- 
ful jobs in postwar marketing. Owens- 
Corning has developed special display 
racks for Fiberglas screening; this in 
turn helps to merchandise on behalf 
of the weavers. A customer of the com- 
pany has also developed its own do-it 
yourself kits, which include aluminum 
frames. 

Owens-Corning has also put a con- 
siderable sum of money—for the screen 
ing busmess—behind advertising. It has 
a million-dollar budget for campaigns 
in Life and Better Homes & Gardens. 
It also has advertised on National 
Broadcasting Co.’s Tonight TV show, 
starring Steven Allen. 

In reality, the company figures, the 
sale of screening to homeowners them- 
selves only accounts for about 30% 
of all screening sold. The other 70% 
is sold to the building trade or to fab 
nicators of ready-made screens. But the 
consumer campaign is highly important 
to Owens-Corning. 

Builders and manufacturers complain 
that their customers don’t ask for 
Fiberglas, so it’s the company’s job 
to correct this by stimulating public 
demand 
¢ Next—Once the market is built up, 
it's even bet that the next logical step 
for Owens-Cormning will be to reduce 
the price again (it has already cut sev 
eral times). The closer Fiberglas screen- 
ing gets to the breakover price between 
premium and lower-priced screening 
the trade figures this to be 10¢ a sq. ft. 

the bigger the market will be, particu 
larly if the other glass fiber makers get 
in and push things along, too 

rhere’s another interesting change 
Fiberglas may bring to drab screening 
color and styling. Fiberglas screens 
now come in three colors—Aluminum 
Grey, Forest Green, and Antique 
Bronze—made possible by the vinyl 
coating that can be dyed almost any 
color. 

Owens-Corning sees the day when 
people may match their screen colors 
to their homes. In fact, an archi 
tect in Miami, who has a house by 
the sea, has blue Fiberglas screens to 
match the ocean. €ND 
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HOw: much is ity 
‘Worth 


only a recognized appraisal 
authority can give you a provable 
and factual answer 


There’s no mystery or magic in 
making an appraisal, assigning a 
value to a specific property. Most 
of us make “appraisals” every day, 
in ordinary business transactions. 
But, where the control, protec- 
tion, or sale of important property 
is involved, a personal “guess- 
estimate” of value isn’t enough. To 
prove “how much is it worth” re- 
quires an appraisal backed by docu- 
mentary proof of accuracy, devoid 
of personal bias and established by 
recognized valuation methods. 
When you are concerned with 
valuation problems — related to 


tHE LLOYD-THOMA 


insurance, legal requirements, cor- 

poration finance or property ac- 

counting — a logical first step is 

to find out how a factual appraisal 

would help. To do this, write us. 

You can benefit from the special-_ 

ized advice of a Lloyd-Thomas man 
. representing one of America’s 

most experienced appraisal service 

organizations. 

Send for “Lloyd-Thomas 

Appraisal Procedure” —a 

brochure which explains 

in detail how our service 

is rendered available 

on request only to execu- 

tives and professional men, 


Co. 


RECOGNIZED APPRAISAL AUTHORITIES 


4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago #0 Ill, ¢ 


Offices — Coast to Coast 


FIRST FOR FACTUAL APPRAIGALS =~ GINCE 18910 
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Move more with a 





— 


One big saving in the bucke 
Here you se « saving in the making—a MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel 
coming up with a typical heaping bucket load of freshly mined sulphur. Two 
powerful double-acting bucket cylinders enable you to literally ‘‘work’’ the 
bucket in the pile until you have a heaping load. And low-level tip-back 


heaps the bucket full even when you are digging at ground level! With a 
MICHIGAN, you get a bonus load in every bucket. 


... and another in fast travel 


This photo shows a MICHIGAN with fork attachment handling lumber 
fast and economically in soft, outdoor yard conditions. With high flotation 
tires and four-wheel drive, the MICHIGAN simply works where other 
machines bog down. It travels fast—up to 27 mph— between one load and 
the next, saves time on every loading cycle. There’s no wasted motion with 
a MICHIGAN, no conventional clutch. All shifting is controlled by power- 
shift levers at the driver's fingertips—as easy as a modern car. A demon- 
stration will convince you that you move more with a MICHIGAN. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
cid Q 4 Construction Machinery Division 

Benton Harbor 470, Michigan 
EQUIPMENT 
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MICHIGAN Is a trade mart of Clark Equipment Company 
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Another car maker wil] stress safety in 
the 1956 models. The latest is General 
Motors, which tried out a new “Safe 
guard” door latch in the spring and will 
now install it on all GM passenger cars 
GM says that the device prevents car 
doors from opening even under severe 
impact 
. 


Magazine advertising rates are on the 
rise. The latest publications to increase 
are (1) Coronet, which upped the sates 
5%, with no increase m guaranteed 
circulation, and (2; McCall's, which is 
raising them 7%, on an increase from 
44-million to 4.5-million guaranteed 
circulation 
. 


Alfred A. Knopf has added a new twist 
to book publishing that defies the usual 
rules of pricing. Knopf's latest novel, 
The Picnic at Sakkara, by P. H. Newby, 
is in a paper-backed edition retailing for 
$1.25. If this takes hold, Knopf will put 
it in hard covers and sell it for about $3 
Usually a publisher gets all he can out 
of the hard-cover edition before going 
into paperbacks. Knopf says it wants to 
see if launching the book as a paperback 
will spark demand for an author whose 
previous three novels have had little 
success— except criti lly.” 


Blatz Brewing Co. has a new premium 
priced beer called Tempo. It is made 
from fresh instead of dried hops—the 
usual ingredient of beer. The brewer 
says the switch produces a milder and 
less bitter beer 

. 


Canada Dry is going into the whiskey 
business. This month the soft drink 
maker will start selling a Canada Dry 
bonded bourbon, straight bourbon, and 
blend of bourbons. The company has 
a long-term lease on a Kentucky dis 
tillers 
* 


No sooner had Farm Journal bought 
Better Farming from Curtis Publishing 
Co. (BW—Jun 18°55,p129) than FTC 
slapped a monopoly complaint at Farm 
Journal, Inc The grounds: that the 
company had 51% of the net paid cir 
culation of the six major competitors 
in the field. Farm Journal now replies 
that you get a different figure by paring 
off (1) duplicate subscribers to the two 
merged publications and (2) nonfarm 
subscribers to Better Farming, who will 
presumably subscribe to a sister pub 
lication called Town Journal. Figured 
this wav, Farm Journal, Inc., has onh 
about 25% of the circulation of farm 
journals with |-million or more circula 
thon. 
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TAPE 
that takes 
CURVES! 


One of the outsianding features of “SCOTCH” 
Brand Masking Tapes is the flexible creped back- 
ing that lets you mask curved and irregular 
surfaces easily. These versatile masking tapes are 
also suitable for many holding and sealing uses: 
the aggressive adhesive sticks tightly, strips off 
cleanly, leaves no residue, What’s more, both crepe 
backings and adhesives are fully moisture-resistant. 
We'll be glad to send you a free folder giving 
complete information, including physical proper- 
ties and characteristics. Just write on your letter- 
head to Dept. BF-95. 

Always specify “SCOTCH” Brand, the quality 
tape —and stick with it! 


MASKING TAPE 
...one of more than 


300 Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 


for industry, trademarked 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


do with it! 


* 


CURVES are cleanly defined LARGE areas are masked quick- BAKING painted surfaces won't DESIGNS are easily inc rat- 


when masked with crepe-backed 
“Scorcn” Masking Tape No. 
202. Tape sticks at a touch: ag- 
gressive adhesive prevents paint 
bleeding or “creep under.” 


ly and economically with 
“ScorcH” Masking Tape and 
Masking Paper. No. 202 Tape 
permits extended straight-line 
masking on any surface. 


loosen “Scorcn” Brand Mask- 
ing Tape No. 216. It's built to 
withstand temperatures up to 
280°F.; still strips off clean after 
repeated bakes. 


ed into spray-painted and ed 
surfaces by masking-out with 
“Scorcu” Masking Tape No, 
214 prior to painting. Remove 
the tape—there’s your design! 


The term “SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. © JM Co., 1955 
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BIG BUMPS on the recording graph 
of the aerial electromagnetometer of- 


ten mean large subsurface mineral de- 
posits. The synchronized photographs 
heip locate their exact positions. 
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LOADING the bird under the belly of the Canso amphibian it is towed several hundred 


feet behind the plane on a steel cable. 


The familiar sight of prospectors busy with their 
pickaxes is disappearing as geologists move in 
with scientific tools. Now a new step enables 
much of the primary exploration work to be done 


from a plane, as... 


Airborne Detectors 
Hunt Ores in Canada 


Cattle grazed serenely, farmers rode 
their tractors undisturbed, and people 
in motorboats waved gaily this week at 
a twin-engine amphibian plane flyin 
low back and forth over the lake-dotted 
bush and farm country of central On- 
tario. 

What these Canadians didn’t know— 
and couldn't guess from the yellow 
missile-like “bird” towed behind (pic- 
turs)—was that this plane was adding 
a new dimension to the rapidly growing 
field of aerial geophysics. In the plane 
was a party of modern prospectors, with 
a ton of the latest equipment for strik- 
ing it rich. 
¢ Three Gadgets—One of three instru- 
ments aboard was the airborne mag- 
netometer, developed during the war 


to detect enemy submarines. It searches 
out large mineral deposits by recording 
the deviations they produce in the 
earth's magnetic ficld. In the last few 
years it has been used successfully to 
hunt for oil, iron ore, nickel, and asbes- 
tos (BW —Feb.20°54,p102). Another in- 
strument, the airborne scintillometer, 
determines radioactivity levels, and was 
introduced to speed up the search for 
uranium 

Now the mining industry is taking 
a fancy to a third instrument—the aerial 
clectromagnetometer—which can pin- 
point the mineral deposits that show 
up on the magnetometer and is also 
sensitive enough to detect sulfide ore 
bodies that contain copper, lead, and 
zinc. This instrument sets up a large 
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RECORDING of instrument readings is done automatically and continuously 
while the plane makes a run over a predetermined area. 


EVALUATION begins as soon as the plane is on the ground. The first step is 
usually a meeting between the geologists (left) and the pilot and navigator. 


REPORTING must be done quickly and quietly. The 
nightly phone call may bring men out the next morning 
to stake claims. Secrecy is ecsential at every step 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK No. I7 in a Kodak 


(Glass turns 


salesman 
-as photography speeds bottle design 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company creates more than 
3000 new bottle designs a year—uses photography 
to save time and cost in engineering them 


Behind the sales-making lines of a handsome bottle lies more 
than just fine design. There’s a wealth of engineering as well. 
Much of this engineering is basic to whcle groups of bottles. 
And this is where Owens-Illinois puts photography to work 
handling time-consuming chores in the drafting rooms. 
Instead of redrafting recurring essentials, these elements are 
reproduced photographically from Kodalith Film prints kept 
on file. Then the new details are added and the finished working 
drawing produced. This saves hours of drafting time. 
Reproducing engineering drawings is just one contribution 
photography makes to business efficiency. It microfilms valu- 
able plans and specifications for safe storage. It examines new 
products with high-speed movies or x-ray photographs. It 
works for large businesses and small, speeding production, con- 
trolling quality, saving time and money. 
Photography can work for you, too. Check the list and 
see how. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

















...and here are 16 basic 
places where Photography 
can work for you 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the 


soundest business move you've made this year 


O Management.-Progress Photos, Stockholder reports, 
Record preservation, Information distribution, Con- 
trol and Organization charts 

© Administration—File debulking, Purchase schedule, 
Office layout, Interior decoration, Form printing 

C) Public Relations—News release, Institutional, Com- 
munity relations, Public service 

C Personnel — Identification photos, Job description, 
Orientation, Payroll records, Employee personal reo- 
ords, House organs, Health records, Bulletins 

CD Training and Safety —Safety campaigns, Teaching, 
Reports, Fire prevention 

0 Engineering— Drawings, Specification sheets, Draw- 
ing protection, Pilot radiography 

(C Research — Reports, Flow studies, Process charts, 
Library, Photomicrography, electron-micrography, 
x-ray diffraction, etc 

C) Product Design & Development—Styling, Consumer 
testing, Motion studies, Stress analysis, Performance 
studies 

C) Advertising — Advertisements, Booklets, Displays, 
Dealer promotion, Television 

C) Plant Engineering & Maintenance — Plant layout, 
Repair proposals, Piping & Wiring installations, 
Progressive maintenance, Record debulking 

() Production — Time study, Work methods, Legible 
drawings, Schedules, Process records 

0) Testing & Quality Control —Test set-ups, Reports, 
Standards library, Radiography. Instrument record- 
ing 

0) Warehousing & Distribution — Inventory control, 
Damage records, Waybill duplicates, Flow layouts, 
Packing & loading records 

0 Purchasing—Schedules, Duplicate engineering prints, 
Specifications, Component selection, Source infor- 
mation 

CO) Sales—Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talks, Price & 
delivery information 

0 Service — Manuals, Parts lists, Installation photos, 
Training helps, Records 


These books show how photog- 
raphy is being used today. 
Photography in Marketing 
Photography in Administration 
Photography in Engineering 
Photography in Plant Operation 
They are free. Write for 


the ones you want. 





“ . , the only independent 
contracting outfit that can 
fly all three surveys simul- 
taneously .. .” 

AIRBORNE sterts on p. 64 


magnetic field, by sending an clectric 
current through a wire coil built around 
the plane. Then it measures the distor- 
tions induced in this field by electrical 
conductors in the earth 

¢ Practical Uses—'I wo types of airborne 
EM, as the instrument is called, are 
used commercially. One, developed by 
International Nickel Co., was used to 
discover American Metal Co., Ltd.'s 
huge nonferrous metal ore body im 
New Brunswick (BW—Novy.13'54, 
pl48); Inco has a 25% share m 
the find. The other, developed by the 
Geological Survey of Finland, is being 
used by Aeromagnetic Surveys, Ltd., 
of Toronto, which acquired patent 
rights after doing some research of its 
own 

With two Canso amphibians, Acro- 
magnetic Surveys says it’s the only in- 
dependent contracting outfit in the 
world that can fly all three surveys 
simultaneously. So far it has flown for 
almost all the top United States steel 
and nonferrous metals companies. It 
will soon send men into the U.S. to 
interest others—and to cash in on the de- 
mand for ores such as copper. 

Half of Acromagnetic Surveys, Ltd., 
is owned by Hunting Associates, Ltd., 
the Canadian holding company of the 
Hunting Group in England (oil tank 
ers and production, aerial transport and 
surveys, etc.) The other 50% is divided 
among the company president, J. R. 
; Hughes, a Canadian investment banker; 
containers Dr. R. F. Beers, an American con- 

sultant in geology and geophysics, and 
promote borand name sales the Geotechni al Corp. of Dallas. 
e Survey Costs—This week the com- 
Whether you're selling an established brand name or marketing a relatively pany was finishing up a job in Ontario 
~—the exact area can't be disclosed—for 


Technical Mine Consultants, the To- 
in new steel shipping containers. New steel containers decorated with your ronto concern that manages the mining 
ans g 


new product, you can really get the jump on competition by shipping 


trade mark and bearing the “Red-S” label of the Steel Shipping Container ventures of uranium titan Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn (BW—Feb.5'55,p66) 
Technical Mine Consultants is bring 
ing one large uranium mine into pro 
not only add sales appeal to products but duction next month and two more next 
year in Ontario’s Blind River area. It 
wanted to plug up some of the gaps in 
its aerial scintillometer search for 
and product contamination. uranium and also to explore for other 
metals and minerals. So it decided to 
contract with Ac romagnetic Survevs for 
a magnetometer and EM search as well 
"ts Better o Shipp im Steel” as rounding out its scintillometer rec- 
ords. A_ scintillometer survev alone 
STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINER INSTITUTE would cost about $4 a line mile. The 
4 f 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, WN. Y. EM alone would cost $10. For fiving 
é with all three instruments, Acromag- 
“es coor netic charges $15 a line mile. 


Institute, will create brand preferences . . . build the kind of customer 





goodwill that brings in repeat orders. They 
New steel containers ore made ; 


to meet the Recommended Uni 
versal Specifications of leading they afford maximum protection ... 
consuming industries end te con- guard against losses due to leakage 

form to Bureau of Explosives and 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


regviations. 
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¢ Top Secret—Manned by a crew of 
seven (two pilots, two cngmecrs, a 
navigator, and two technicians) the 
plane flew to a base on Manitoulin 
Island, at the northern edge of Lake 
Huron. John B. McClusky, Aeromag- 
netic’s sales manager and a geologist, 
also went to the base. There, the party 
was met by Dr. E. L. Evans, field 
manager for Technical Mine Consult 
ants in the Blind River area. 

Every morning the plane took off 
with only the pilots and navigator 
having an idea when they were going. 
Every evening it returned with no crew 
member knowing what, if anything, had 
been found. Only McClusky knew 
where the plane was at any particular 
time and what the instruments were 
recording there. The others, at most, 
knew where the plane was or how the 
instruments were reacting—but not 
both 
* How It’s Done—Soon after takeoff, 
an engineer lets loose the yellow “bird” 
(pictures) to trail out behind the plane 
at the end of a cable. The technicians 
turn on their instruments. The navi- 
gator, lying on his stomach in the nose 
of the plane, takes command. He fol 
lows a map on which precise flight lines 
have been drawn 

These are the result of briefing con- 
ferences between Technical Mine and 
the Acromagnetic staff 

rhe navigator guides the pilot down 
a path about 10 miles long. At the end 
of each pass, he tells the pilot to turn, 
and the plane heads back about one 
fifth of a mile to the right or left of 
the last pass. The usual flight is about 
400 ft. or 500 ft. above the ground and 
air turbulence can make it quite un 
comfortable 

During the flight, one technician 
watches the EM, altimeter, and scin 
tillometer graphs recorded on one roll 
of paper while another watches the 
magnetometer. The readings are keyed 
to continuous moving .pictures of the 
ground. At intervals, the operators re 
cord on the graphs the number of ex- 
posures at those points 

lhe crew is normally out about eight 

hours, filving at 120 mph. The plane 
actually flies only 400 or 500 working 
miles a day but sometimes exceeds 
1,000 miles. (The client doesn’t pay 
for the mileage to and from the job 
or in making turns.) 
* Rapid Evaluation—Back at the base, 
McClusky and Dr. Evans get together 
before dinner, and McClusky touches 
on the highlights of the day. After 
dinner, they meet on the back porch of 
the Queen’s Hotel, against a backdrop 
of socks dangling from wire coat hang 
ers and swim suits hanging over the 
railing. Occasionally the technicians and 
navigator join the meeting 

If one of the graphs shows something 
worthwhile, Dr. Evans can have men on 
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amd ONLY LAMSON com fil it! 


We've never received an order like this— 
and never will. 


But Lamson customers «lways get these extra values, 
and more, along with every bolt and nut order. 
You, too, deserve these “extras’’ when you buy 
fastener products. They're yours automatically when 
you make Lamson & Sessions your source 

for fasteners. 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


The LAMSON & SESSIONS Co. « Gonerai Oitices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Oblo 
Plonts at Cleveland ond Kent, Ohio + Birmingham « Chicago 
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Sends Hane nM 
instantly - - Accurately 


TELAUTOGRAPH* 


TELESCRIBER SYSTEM 


Delivers messages, sketches, business data... on plain 
paper or Instan-Forms* designed for your business data 
...t0 one or more stations you select — within the com- 
pany or many miles apart. 


Cost averages under $1 a day per station! 


Electronic Longhand, the result of 65 years’ experience 
in communications, saves thousands of dollars yearly 
for companies such as Ford, B. F Goodrich, Raytheon, 
Hotel Statler, Northrop Aircraft and St. Luke’s Hospital 
( New York ). 2500 major concerns now use it profitably 
in practically every type of business: 


© MANUFACTURING ® HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
* BANKS AND INSURANCE © RETAILERS, WHOLESALLRS 
* CHEMICAL PROCESSING © TRANSPORTATION 

© FOOD PROCESSING 

@ HOSPITALS 


*m™ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Send Coupon 
for Full Details, 


MAILED to you! Teluiloquafeh CORPORATION 


Dept. 2D 1128 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles 19, California 
Please send brochure on TelAutograph’s use in my business: 


_ anemenenarenenpanmama OTE COE 





STREET 





ciry 








COMPANY 
TYPE OF BUSINESS.__ 
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. .. in one week, the air- 
borne electromagnetome- 
ter can do work of a 10-year 


44 


ground survey ... 


AIRBORNE storts on p. 64 


the ground overnight to stake claim to 
the property. 

Every might he calls Toronto to 
speak to Franc Joubin, managing di- 
rector, or Harry Buckles, chief enginecr, 
of Technical Mine. A word from Jou- 
bin or Buckles would be enough to 
start the ball rolling. 
¢ Possibilities—Dr. Evans is a firm be 
liever in EM, having used Inco’s equip- 
ment when he was with American 
Metal. But he and the backers know 
that not every zigzag on the EM re- 
corder is a copper mine. Graphite, for 
example, shows up often. However, 
with a knowledge of the geology of the 
area, they know which patterns look 
interesting 

Dr. Evans estimates that in one 
week the airborne EM can do the 
work of a 10-year ground survey. 

Douglas G. MacKay, a geologist and 
general manager of Aeromagnetic, fig- 
ures that for every $100,000 a company 
spends on aerial surveys, it will spend 
$200,000 on follow-up work: geochemi- 
cal surveys, ground EM surveys to pin- 
point drill sites, staking, and geological 
Tes. 

After only nine months in operation, 
airborne EM is giving Aeromagnetic its 
biggest volume of business, even though 
its subsidiaries in the United Kingdom 
and Australia don’t have it yet. Later 
this year, Acromagnetic has a job sched- 
uled in Africa. This is said to be the 
first use of aerial EM outside North 
America. 
¢ Helicopter EM Next—The next de- 
velopment in the aerial geophysics field 
should be the perfection of a helicopter- 
borne EM, better suited for rugged 
mountain country and also for pinning 
down phenomena that the Canso’s 
equipment spots. Work on the con- 
tainer is going on now. Helicopters are 
already being used with the scintillom- 
eter and the magnetometer. 

Early models of airborne EM, only 
a few years old, require the plane to 
fly absolutely level. Such equipment is 
effective only when the air and the 
terrain are relatively smooth. Aeromag- 
netic’s Finnish-developed EM allows 
the plane to go up over hills and down 
over lakes, ‘eninatins errors that are 
caused by variable distance above the 
ground and permitting operations ia 
almost any kind of weather. 

“We're in business to make money,” 
says MacKay. “We must fly all the 
time.” [No 
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DuPONT's Barksdale, Wis. Works saves $7,000 a HUDSON MOTORS’ modernized plant in Detroit saves Syracuse University, N. Y., built a completely 
year with new automatic combustion controls, $480,000 a year—cuts powerhouse labor 27% new unit for maximum economy and dependability. 


For efficiency. »- £0r economy... ee 


AT STAUFFER CHEMICAL'S new pliant in Louisville, Coal costs 29.6% less than next ay fuel at MoTor Propucts Corp, of Detroit, Michigan, 
Ky., total cost of steam is only 6O0¢ per 1,000 Ibs. ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH'S plant in eland. saves $54,000 a year with modernized installation, 


more and more firms 


Burning coal the modern way saves Efficient new equipment reduces labor At LAKEWoop Hospirat, in Lakewood, UPjJOuN'’s new Kalamazoo, Mich 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S, Fr. and improves performance records for Ohio, new automatic coal burning facil- plant is clean and efficient with no 
Wayne, Ind. terminal $55,000 a year. LicceTT & MYERS at Richmond, Va. ities cut fuel coms 22% dust of smoke nuisances. 


are burning coal the modern way 


Chicago's ultra-modern PRUDENTIAL GOODYEAR saves $3,000 a day with 
BUILDING has fully automatic coal new coal-burning installation at 
hendling and burning system. Akron, Ohio. 





facts you should know about coal 


@ in most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost fuel 
available 


@ Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 10% to 40% 
more steam per dollar, 


®@ Automatic coal and ash handling systems can evt your labor 
cost to a minimum. 


@ Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. No dust or smoke 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment. 


@ Between America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized coal pro- 
duction methods, you con count on cool being plentiful and its 
price remaining stable. 
For further information or additional case histories 
showing how other plants have saved money burning 
coal, write to the address below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington $, D. C. 








In Regions 


Oil Company Buys Its Way 
Out of Tax Collector's Clutches 


DEER PARK, TEX.—Shell Oil Co. and its subsidiary, 
Shell Chemical Corp., are paying a high price to keep 
out of the clutches of the tax collectors of Deer Park, 
: suburb of Houston. 

For years, Deer Park has had a yen for the tax money 
that would come into its coffers if the plant sites of 
the two companies could be annexed. Just as strong has 
been Shell's desire not to be annexed. 

To prevent this happening, Shell has signed an agree- 
ment with Deer Park whereby the company will pay 
twice the amount of taxes collected from all city property 
up to $125,000 a year, and will build a combination 
city hall and fire station for the city at a cost up to 
$70,000 

The suit between the city and Shell has been in the 
‘Texas Supreme Court six times, and it was just this 
spring that the court reversed itself and decreed that 
Deer Park could not annex the two plants. It had 
previously ruled that annexation was legal (BW—Aug.14 
‘54,p123) 

So, even in the light of the current ruling in its favor, 
Shell still ertered the agreement with Deer Park, fearing 
perhaps another court reversal. Even if yearly payments 
do reach the $125,000 mark, Shell officials feel that the 
company will save money, 

In addition to its agreement with Deer Park, Shell 
also took steps to prevent annexation by either Houston 
or neighboring Pasadena, Tex. The two Shell companies 
petitioned the Deer Park City Council to annex a strip 
encircling the plants—a “No Trespassing” warning to 
the other two cities. 


California Creates a City 


To Legalize Draw Poker 


LOS ANGELES—Cities have been formed for many 
reasons, bat very soon a Southern California city will 
be incorporated for the express purpose of legalizing 
draw poker, 

The city is Cabazon, Calif. 17 miles northwest of 
Palm Springs and 8&8 miles east of Los Angeles. Cabazon 
(pop. 542) barely qualifies in size to incorporate itself, 
but last week it passed the acid test, and won approval 
of the Riverside County board of supervisors to hold 
an election on incorporation, 

Jerry Kosseff, spokesman for the group seeking incor- 
poration, readily admits that his real aim is to have the 
new city pass an ordinance licensing draw poker at a 
$1-million, 100-room hotel he intends to put up. 

Under California law, the question of draw poker is 
left strictly up to the risers, pte The state penal 
code outlaws games of chance by name, but draw poker 
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is not among them. The idea is that draw poker is a 
game of skill. 

Behind Kosseff's eagerness to create a “poker city” 
is the fact that there always has been considerable senti- 
ment in nearby Palm Springs for gambling. So Kosseff 
figured Cabazon was a natural—small enough to control, 
and near enough to a good market. 

Cabazon no doubt will be modeled after Gardena, 
the so-called poker city located 15 miles south of Los 
Angeles. Gardena sports six fancy poker palaces, which 
cost between $250,000 and $500,000, and whose revenues 
exceed $5-million a year. The original licensing ordinance 
in 1938 set a fee of $50 a table. Today, it’s $1,000, or 
about $35,000 a year for each club. The city also 
collects an additional $1,250 per month when the clubs 
run over $40,000 a month—which is every month. 

The houses collect 50¢ an hour per player for the 
$1 and $2 games, $1 an hour for the $2 and $4 game, 
and $1.50 for the bigger games. 


City Fathers Disagree 


On Plan to Improve Slums 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans to preserve and improve 
Minneapolis’ downtown section (the loop) got a big 
hand from city officials and businessmen, but blue 
prints to upgrade the blighted lower loop ran into 
opposition. 

The so-called lower loop is the worst area in the 
city—buildings are ancient and dilapidated. It is the 
remnant of the great transient labor market that once 
existed there for the farm hands and railroad builders 
from Ireland and Scandinavia, and, of course, the lamber- 
jacks. Many such workers still spend their winters in 
the area, but many of the lower loop residents now are 
pensioners and more or less permanent. 

The rehabilitation plan proposed by A. C. Godward, 
executive director of the city’s Housing & Redevelop- 
ment Authority, proposed: 

Purchase by the authority of 32 acres of lower-loop 
land for an estimated $9.5-million. 

Demolition of its buildings and improvement of the 
sites, 

Resale of the land to private investors for uses ap- 
proved by the authority's plans for the area. 

Heading the opposition is Herman Olson, Minneapolis 
planning engineer, who wants a Twin Cities expressway 
cutting through the area. 


Salmon Industry 


Faces Poorest Year 


SEATTLE—The once-great salmon packing industry 
faces one of the worst years in its history. Even if the 
pack turns out to be 2}-million cases, it will be the 
smallest since 1907, when the count was 2,202,100 cases. 

The pack in Alaska has been on the downgrade since 
the late 1930s. In the past few years, it has been cur- 
tailed through efforts to allow greater escapement of 
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Every product in this picture is made with the same chemical. 


WHAT IS IT? 


One chemical is common to all of 
these products. It goes into the man- 
ufacture of these—and many more 
products—because it makes them 
perform better .. . makes them better 
buys for you. 

It makes tooth paste polish teeth 
brighter ... spark plugs last /onger ... 
refractories withstand higher heat. It 
makes abrasive wheels cut faster... 
ball-point pens write better... thread 
guides and dies last Jonger. It makes 
rubber stronger... glass brighter... 


whiteware whiter. It improves cata- 
lytic reactions and dries gases and 
liquids dryer than any other commer- 
cial desiccant. What is it? 

It’s not a new product. In fact, it’s 
been around quite a while, serving 
almost every industry in some way 
or another. It's ALCOA Alumina 
aluminum oxide—one of the largest 
selling pure inorganic chemicals in 
the world. You're probably using it 
somewhere in your product or proc- 
ess. If you're not, perhaps you should, 


Write for information and samples 
today. ALUMINUM COMPANY Of 
AMERICA, CHEMICALS Division, 700-J 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
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CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

















“AUTOMATION” GIVES AUTO 
AS CORRECT 


It was the fabulous automobile industry 

that popularized mass production a 

generation ago. Now, through the mir- 

acle of “Automation,” this same in- 

dustry is combining mass production with mass precision 

to produce better cars-—-for more people—than ever 
before possible. 

Today, in leading plants, rough metal forgings and 

castings enter one battery of machines, are routed by 


automatic transfer devices to succeeding batteries of 
* 
Cbueci Leb UNir machines, and finally emerge as finished engine blocks, 
Ven CH crankshafts, pistons, etc. 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS In one plant, for example, rough engine blocks pass 
at the rate of 100 an hour through 637 different machines 

SOCONY MOBIL OIL CO. INC and Affiliates 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GONERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION and tra nsfers, and come out alter some 1,000 separate 
Formerly Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc machining and testing operations finished to within 


tolerances of one ten-thousandth of an inch. 











i 
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INDUSTRY DRAMATIC BOOST BOTH IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY, 


What Automation Is . . . This linking together of 
machines and transfer devices to obtain high precision 
finish of mass-produced parts is called “ Automation.” 
The many devices used to achieve this marvel of mass 
precision stagger the imagination. Electronic, pneumatic 
and hydraulic equipment controls the transfer of parts 
from one operation to another, positions each part for 

@ accurate machining, indicates when to 
change cutting tools, measures and sorts 
parts, pin-points trouble instantly should 
it develop. Even testing is done clec- 

tronically, with parts automatically inspected at frequent 
intervals and ejected from the line if out of tolerance 

Correct Lubrication Vital . . . In all this maze of 
complex machinery there is one common factor of ever 
increasing importance. This is Correct Lubrication. For 


in Automation—more than in any other manufacturing 


LUBRICATION PLAYS EVER MORE VITAL ROLE 


process—continuous, trouble-free operation and imme- 
diate response of every moving machine part spell the 
difference between success and failure. Should a single 
part of a single machine fail, it can 
bring an entire battery of machines to 

a standstill 
This is why so many leaders in Auto- 
mation have entrusted their multi-million dollar plants 
to Socony Mobil In these 
plants, Socony Mobil engineers work continually with 


world leader in lubrication 


operators and machine builders through a program of 
Correct Lubrication to help keep production flowing 
smoothly—inold maintenance costs to a minimum 
Whatever your manufacturing process—whatever you 
make 
cation started in your plant to help improve your pro- 


ts. Just call Socony Mobil, 


you can get a similar program of Correct Lubri- 


duction—cut your c« 








RED HOT...AND COOL! 


Faster than the speed of sound— 
but Harrison holds the heat down! 





Like a bullet boring into the sky . . . up—up—up! 
America’s swiftest, hottest jets are on the move. But with 
Harrison heat exchangers on the job, engines are 

running cool—temperatures are under control, In fact, 
you'll find lightweight, heavy-duty Harrison coolers on the 
job in just about every type of modern aircraft. 

Design of special cooling equipment for the world’s finest, 
fastest jets is another example of Harrison leadership 

in temperature control. Long experience and extensive 
research facilities mean that Harrison is ready and able 

to meet the cooling demands of the Jet Age. If you have a 
cooling problem, look to Harrison for the answer. 


Herrisen Radiator Division, General Metors Corp., Lockport, N.Y. 


OM 


moroes j 


TEMPERATURES 


oe) HARRISON 





salmon for spawning, to build up the 
runs for later years. But nobody 
knows yet how effective this program 
may be. 

One result of the dip has been to 
put the price of salmon up. On top- 
quality red salmon, in 1-b. cans, 
prices range from $32 to $33 a case 
at Seattle. This compares with $28 
last year and with the previous high 
of $32 in 1951. 

Even these prices won't return the 
costs for many packers. For some, 
it will mean red ink for three years 
in a row. 

In Canada, too, the Dominion’s 
most important commercial fish is 
facing tough going. 

In British Columbia, proposed new 
dams on the Frazer River threaten the 
province's catch, and a power-fishing 
fight is brewing. 

One expert says that salmon going 
back upstream from the ocean to 
spawn can get up ordinary fish lad- 
ders, but the dams would be so high 
that the ladders wouldn’t work. 
Another theory is that the salmon 
could get upstream, but the young 
smolt would be sucked to their doom 
into penstocks and turbines. 

In New Brunswick, fishing interests 
are concerned over the announcement 
that budworm spraying in forests 
might have to be continued another 
three years. Fishermen believe that 
the spraying has killed thousands of 
young salmon by destroying the tiny 
insects on which they feed. 


Regions Briefs 


The Ohio Turnpike is scheduled to 
open Oct. 1, picking up traffic from 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike and carry- 
ing it 241 mi. westward. All that re- 
mains to link New York and Chicago 
wholly by expressways is the comple- 
tion of Indiana’s 150-mi. toll road 
and of a short link between the Penn 
sylvania and New Jersey pikes. Both 
should be finished in 1956. 

Hostesses for streetcars and buses 
will be tried out in Dallas during 
non-tush hours. They'll give away 
samples for companies at a fee of 
$2,500 a month. 

Alabama’s deepest oi] well turns out 
to be its richest. The wildcat well at 
Citronelle, 20 mi. from Mobile, blew 
in at 10,900 ft. No other Alabama 
producing well exceeds 6,200 ft. in 
depth, and none matches the density 
of its oil. 
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KIDDE KNOWS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION! 


Ideas gleaned from this rate-of-temperature-rise 
detector may save your business—and your life! 


Working on the principle that overheated air expands very 
quickly, Kidde’s rate-of-temperature-rise fire detector spots 
a blaze the minute it starts, instantly triggers Kidde CO, indus- 
trial and yacht fire extinguishing systems to insure dependable, 
automatic fire protection! 


Other Kidde equipment—the Kidde-ATMO system for schools, 
hospitals and public buildings—also uses this rate-of-rise prin- 
ciple to sound a life-saving alarm whenever fire strikes. Capable 
of guarding thousands of square feet of space, Kidde-ATMO 
can give full protection even when outside power fails! 
Kidde also detects fire in the skies—with a thin, heat-sensitive 
wire which forms a continuous circuit around aircraft engine 
nacelles and other danger spots. Foolproof, the Kidde detector 
sets off an alarm, keeps signalling until fire is out! 

In marine and industrial applications where smoke first heralds 
trouble, protection comes from Kidde Smoke Detecting Sys- 
tems. From various danger zones, the system continually 
“sniffs” air samples into a special analyzing unit. There, smoke 
is detected immediately, causing an alarm to sound. 

Years of experience in the field of fire detection have given 
Kidde engineers a vast amount of knowledge which is yours 
for the asking. If early fire detection is one of your problems, 
write Kidde for the answer! 


Kidde © 


The words Kidde’, ‘Lux’, ‘lux-O-Moti 


Walter Kidde & yee Inc. 
925 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of 
Caneda, itd., Montreal—Toronto 


, Fyre Freer’ and the K:dde seal ore trademarts of Walter Kidde & Company, inc. 
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This new Black & Decker 7” Standard Sander has been 
redesigned to give you 20% more power for your tough 
jobs—yet it weighs 1/5 less. Better shaped handle re- 
duces operator fatigue. Spiral bevel gears provide an 
even flow of power. Special B&D-built motor tailored 
to fit the heavier demands of this model. Use with ac- 
cessories to sand, grind, wire brush. See vour B&D dis- 
tributor for demonstration. Write for catalog to: Tue 
Biack & Decker Mrc. Co., Dept. W995, Towson 4, 
Maryland. 


See ‘“Tools-Electic’’ in phone directory tor 


Black: Decker: 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 
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Whatever you make or sell, you can f 
arouse interest in your products quickly, and stimu- Y af 
late sales by e xhibiting them in Michaels Time-Tight / 7 74 f , S, 
Display Cases, These cases are used by many mann- eh /* Vitis 
facturers; by concerns who give premiums for the 

purchase of merchandise (as illustrated above); for ai 
displaying any number of items that sell through ¢ 
retail outlets, a ve Ss 


Many styles are available—wall, aisle, table, sus- 

pended, recessed, and special cases. Visibility is per- 

fect, and Innerlocking Frames, exclusive with ' 
Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility of ” 
theft as well as Oe ingress of dirt, vermin and mois- * 
ture. Why not jlore the possibilities of usi 

Michaels cases We’ ot be glad to send literature nik 

contains complete data. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. P.O. Box 668-B, Covington, Kentucky 


Munufacturers since 1870 of many ferrous and nenferrous metal products 
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“Bums in Field 


... for a new ball park, 
as Brooklyn's favorite team 
finds its Ebbets Field inade- 
quate and losing fans. 


WANTED: A NEW PLANT SITE. We've 
outgrown our current plant, must have an 
other in operation in two years. Must be 
perfect location, with access to guaranteed 
markets. Willing to bay at nominal value, 
or pay emall rent if local government will 
supply plant and site 


That ad never appeared, of course. 
But in essence it’s the price one priv ate 
business is asking to stay put. The 
Brooklyn Baseball Club—sometimes 
known as the Dodgers—needs a new 
home badly, because of its inadequate 
facilities and declining revenues. The 
problem is that the club doesn’t want 
to move away from its old stamping 
ag Brooklyn and “Dem Bums” 
save loved too long. But there aren't 
many available places in the old neigh- 
borhood. 
¢ Revenue Off—Ebbets Field, home of 
the Dodgers since 1913, ranks only 
12th in seating capacity out of the 16 
ball parks in both major leagues. its 
parking area can handle only 700 cars— 
compared with 14,000 spaces available 
to Milwaukee Braves’ fans—and its sta- 
dium facilities are below today’s stand- 
ards. As a result, admissions have 
dropped steadily from 1.8-million in 
1947 to 1-million last year. 

Television accounted for part of this 
toll in revenue, but the Brooklyn box 
office dropped 44% over the eight-year 
period, while that of the Dodgers’ arch 
rivals, the New York Giants, dropped 
only 31%. “We've got some television 
income sure,” says a Dodgers official, 
“but our total income today is less than 
in pre-T'V days.” 

Breaking the News—The club let it 
be known that it wanted to move 
through an announcement that it 
would play seven games next year in 
Jersey City “as a trial.” Later, Walter 
F. O'Malley, president, added that the 
club would leave Ebbets Field by 1958 
under any conditicns 

Offers for new locations came in from 
communities in Long Island and New 
Jersev—almost all of them better bets 
in terms of paying customers than the 
present site. Rumors had the Dodgers 
moving as far away as Los Angeles 
There also was talk of how the Boston 
Braves bettered its market by migrating. 
In its hometown, the Braves mcked 
up an attendance of only 281,278 in 
1952; but when it became the Mil- 
waukee Braves (BW—Oct.3’53,p122), 
it drew over 2-million paid admissions 
last year. 
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¢ Love That Team—But in Brooklyn, 
baseball is an obsession. There are those 
who maintain that the city and its be- 
loved Dodgers couldn't live apart, that 
if the team left, the town’s spirit would 
leave with it. So citizens and officials 
immediately rallied to do something 
about finding a home for its team; 
and most fans assumed that it would 
be taken care of. 

Ihe Dodgers themselves seem to feel 
the same way. O'Malley announced 
that he wouldn't think of moving out 
of town “until and unless it’s estab- 
lished that nothing can be done for 
the Dodgers in Brooklyn.” ‘The team 
came up with its own solution: a 40- 
acre site in the heart of town, now 
occupied by an outmoded railway sta 
tion, a wholesale food market, and an 
issortment of down-at-the-heel indus 
trial properties. If the city will con 
demn the property, the Dodgers could 
pay about $1.5-million for the land, 
ind spend another $4.5-million for a 
new stadium. 
¢ Odds—The location would have cer- 
tain advantages for a ball park. It’s at 
a conjunction of four subway lines, a 
railroad, a half-dozen bus lines, and sev- 
eral main streets. Only trouble, accord- 
ing to a Brooklyn city official, “He's 
picked the most valuable piece of real 
estate in town except for the downtown 
commercial area itself. It would take 
weeks to work out the tax assessments 
on that parcel, there are so many 
small properties on it. But if you 
could come within smelling distance 
of $6-million on it, I would be sur- 
prised.” 

The Long Island RR, which has its 
Brooklyn terminal on the site, hints 
that it would be pleased to exchange 
iit rights over its site for a new modern 
terminal underground. But the Dodgers 
don’t have that kind of money. And 
realty lawyers agree that the local gov- 
ernment would have no _ authority 
to condemn property for a private busi 
ness that—no matter how Dodger fans 
feel about it—is not “in the public in 
terest.” 

Meanwhile, Horace Stoneham, presi 
dent of the New York Giants, an- 
nounced that if the city helps the 
Dodgers get a new park, the Giants 
want one, too 
¢ One for All—The threat to move 
brought out a suggestion that New York 
follow the lead of Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, and Kansas City—and build 
1 municipal stadium for the local teams 
to use. Brooklyn’s Borough President 
has asked the city for a $100,000 “‘sur- 
vey” of the general area in which the 
Dodgers want to locate. But according 
to one City Hall spokesman, “It’s a poor 
bet that the city will put any money 
into a stadium—especially since we're 
practically broke now, and there would 
be no chance of any federal aid.” eno 
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Greater profit opportunity 
now at hand in building 
market, says F. C. Russell 


Pioneer manufacturer of home weather-comfort 
products foresees new sales-pioneering era 
for distributors, dealers, and salesmen 
with The F.C. Russell Company 


“Today, two major factors have combined to create a 
greater-than-ever profit opportunity in the building market. 


“One of these is the continuing building boom in new- 
home construction. Economists report that the boom in 
residential construction continues to show increases all 
over the nation. The other factor is a new moderniza- 
tion concept for existing buildings, including hotels, 
institutions and commercial buildings. 


F.C. Russell Moves to Meet the Opportunity 


“To make the most of this development, the F. C. Russell Company is enlarging 
its entire sales pattern through a series of major moves. These include intensi- 


fying our distribution network, enlarging existing divisions, developing new 
ones, and aggressively promoting our products to the buying public on both 
the consumer and builder levels. 


“As a result, we are now looking forward to the greatest sales period in our 
history for the complete F. C. Russell line of products: Rusco Prime and 
Combination Windows, Combination Screen and Storm Doors, Awnings, 
Jalousies and Porch Enclosures. 


An Invitation to Businessmen 


“As an essential part of this program, we are inviting seasoned businessmen 
to join with us as franchised distributors, dealers and sales representatives, 
affording them the opportunity to make profits well above the average. By 
selling the F. C. Russell line, these businessmen will be selling a standard of 
quality that places them above and beyond pure price competition, 


“We are confident that for those who accept the challenge of this new sales- 
pioneering opportunity, the rewards will be very great indeed, 


“Inquiries will be promptly handled by our Sales Department.” 


eat? 


President 


The F.C. RUSSELL Company 


Dept. 8-BW95, Cleveland 1, Ohio © In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario 
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FINANCE 


THE RAIL STOCKS: Wall Street’s “Contrary Mary” 


In 1954 when rail earnings 
were sagging badly . 


> 


Oo 


Millions of Dollors 
ipo 


Date Asem. of American Railroads. 
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1953's Closing Levela 100 
1590 — 


... Here’s the strength the 
carrier shares exhibited 
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But the picture is different 
now. Although rail earnings 
are zooming once more... 
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Deote, Stenderd & Poor's Corp. Dally Reil Stock index. 
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... The rail group has 
recently lagged badly 
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Why the Rails Act As They Do 


This year the railroads’ operatin 
story, like that of most trades, should 
be most cheerful reading. Indeed, un- 
less ee unforeseen pops up in 
the months ahead to send this impor- 
tant segment of the economy sprawlin 
flat on its face, 1955 appears destined 
to go down in the archives as one of 
the carriers’ great years. 


20 Finance 


True, you would never think this 
was the prospect if you looked only at 
the ragged price performance of most 
rail shares on the Big Board (charts 
above}. You can see it, though, on 
the operational side, where some gaudy 
operating estimates are beginning to 
show up. 

It now seems likely, for example: 


Gross operating revenues of the na- 
tion’s Class I carriers (those reporting 
yearly grosses of $1-million or more) 
will run around $10-billion. That's 
about $600-million, or 7%, better than 
last year. 

This gross is not a record-breaking 
figure, it’s true. But the roads have pre- 
viously topped $10-billion in only three 
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IN THE CRUSHED STONE INDUSTRY, TORRINGTON Bearings are used in mony Gameiions 


including crushers, screens, shovels, cranes, pulverizers, grinding milis a 


EFFECTIVE 
LUBRICATION 


a . dee 


TORRINGTON 


rotary kilns. 


Photograph courtesy of Caterpillar Tractor Co, 


Radial Roller Bearings 


are designed with one-piece bronze retainer 
that keeps rollers correctly aligned 
and effectively lubricated 


Here are other reasons why TORRING- 
TON RADIAL ROLLER BEARINGS can 
meet your load and speed require- 
ments. Only the finest quality steels, 
heat treated according to the most 
modern methods, are used in manu- 
facture. 

Precision tolerances and finishes on 
both rollers and races guarantee low 
eccentricity and uniform load dis- 
tribution. 


minimize wear, facilitate lubrication, 
and lengthen bearing life. 

Machined pads in each cage-pocket 
guide the rollers accurately at the 
pitchline. 

Specify TORRINGTON RADIAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS for your equipment. They 
are interchangeable in all types and 
sizes and custom engineered to meet 
the toughest, heavy duty assignments. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


One-piece, cast-bronze cages help South Bend 21, Ind. + Torrington, Conn. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Spherical Roller eo Tapered Roller Cylindrical Roller © Needle oe Ball @ Needle Rollers 





How Westinghouse 


gearing changed 
a million 
conveyor miles 


In the last 67 years, Westinghouse gearing 
helped raise a new generation of conveyors. 
Life-Line® gearmotors have changed con- 
veyor drives to take less space. Westinghouse 
motocylinders have added a new dimension 
to timing and directing material flow. 
Skillful design and inanufacture of speed 
reducers meet changes in conveyor instal- 
lation and load. Call your Westinghouse 
representative for help in completing any 
drive with... 


GEARMOTORS - SPEED INCREASERS - MARINE GEARING 


SPEED REDUCERS - AIRCRAFT GEARING - INDUSTRIAL GEARING 
J-O7 347 


you can 6 SURE...i¢ irs 


Westinghouse @ 





years: 1951, 1952, 1953, when annual 
grosses ranged between $10.4-billion 
and $10.7-billion. 

Profits after all charges should rise to 
around $880-million. That's about 
§$210-million, or 32%, more than in 
1954. And only three times in the 
past have rail profits ever proved 
greater: in 1953, the roads’ all-time peak 
earnings year, when net came to $902- 
million; in 1942, World War II's most 
profitable year, when earnings totaled 
$901.7-million; and 1929, the rails’ 
most profitable prewar year, when net 
added up to $896.8-million. 
¢ The Paradox—W hat’s the reason then 
for the paradox revealed by the charts 
on page 80: 

¢ On the one hand, the sharp rise 
of rail stocks last year, when revenues 
and earnings in most months ran sharply 
under 1953 levels. 

eOn the other hand, the ail 
shares’ laggard performance during so 
much of this year when monthly 
operating reports have just as_per- 
sistently revealed better results than 
a year ago. 

As a matter of fact, this “paradox” 
is more apparent than real. Despite the 
many beliefs held to the contrary, stock 
prices do not always follow the direc- 
tion that earnings happen to be tak- 
ing at the moment 
¢ The Answer—The reason: Basically, 
the market is a “discounter.” That's 
not to say that price movements are 
never influenced by current trends, Nor- 
mally, however, investors and_ traders 
in their market moves (unless gambling 
for a “quick buck”) are swayed more 
by their thoughts as to the possible 
shape of things six months or a year 
hence than by what is actually happen- 
ing at the moment 

In other words, last vear’s steady buv- 
ing of the rail stocks was inspired by 
beliefs that the sag in earnings of the 
carrier group at that time was destined 
to be brief and that 1955 would be 
a banner year for earnings. Current 
reports appear to confirm these beliefs. 

By the same token, the laggardness 
of the rai! group this year appears to 
be based on a look into 1956. The cau- 
tion of investors and traders stems from 
the belief that 

¢ Present prices of most rail issues 
fairly represent full valuations (at least 
by past standards, if not by today’s 
looser standards). 

¢ Carrier earnings in 1956 could 
well prove quite a bit less than this 
year’s. 
¢ Grounds for Concern—Many smart 
Wall Streeters think such fears have 
swelled to unjustified proportions, and 
they could be right. Just the same, the 
caution that’s being displayed by the 
majority can’t be summarily dismissed: 
Whether or not vou like it, it does have 
some firm foundations. For example: 
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e Most rail stocks are now selling 
at 8 to 10 times their anticipated 1955 
earnings. Moreover, they offer yields 
that average below 5%, whereas 6% 
is cleser to normal in that respect. By 
comparison, at the close of 1953, the 
rail group was selling at only 5.4 times 
earnings and on a 7.29% yield basis. 

¢ Earnings of the rail group are 
currently being overstated because of 
tax deferments resulting from acceler 
ated amortization. And many of the 
earnings gains being indicated this year 
are also due largely to the way mainte- 
nance budgets have been held to a 
minimum during 1955. Substantial cuts 
ilong such lines were similarly notice- 
able in 1954. As a consequence, many 
rail students expect that maintenance 
expenditures will have to be boosted 
sharply next year by many roads. 

¢ Wage increases now appear very 
likely next year. And they could really 
hurt. At one time, the railroads had 
no hesitancy in passing alung such in- 
creased costs to passengers and ship- 
pers. Lately, however, they have been 
following the policy of cutting their 
rates to meet competition. 
¢ Cost Cutting—There is no question 
that the rail industry has made tre- 
mendous strides in increasing its oper- 
ating efficiency since World War II. 
Dieselization has had a revolutionary 
effect upon transportation costs and 
costs generaily. But other equally im- 
portant changes have been  over- 
shadowed by the publicity that dieseli 
zation has received, 

Railroads have saved operating dol- 
lars in wholesale amounts by such other 
developments as the installation of an 
increasing number of pushbutton 
freight-car classification yards, improved 
signal systems, the mechanization of 
much former hand work, improved shop 
methods, and the abandonment of un- 
profitable mileage and lightly used pas- 
scnger trams. 

It is impossible to figure up the 
exact savings in costs through such 
moves. It might be worth noting, how- 
ever, that carloadings last May ran only 
1.3% under their 1953 level while the 
iverage number of employees at work 
that month was 13.8% less than two 
vears earlier. 
¢ Lifesaver—Since the end of the war, 
the rails have spent more than $9-billion 
to improve their operating efficiency. 
Wall Streeters say that without this 
program, few roads would have escaped 
bankruptcy in the postwar cost squeeze. 
Despite all that has been done, oper 
iting costs remain at high levels. 

Back in 1929, for example, the in- 
dustry was able to carry through to 
net earnings as much as 14.3¢ of each 
$1 of gross revenues. This year, if 
present estimates prove true, the rails 
will be able to turn only 8.8¢ of each 
$1 gross into net. «eo 
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Dated August 15, 1955 


BLYTH & CO., INC, 
GOLDMAN, SACHS &CO, 
LAZARD FRERES & CO, 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO, 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


duduast 24, 1965 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made 
only by the Prospectus. 


$67,000,000 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
Thirty-Six Year 3/s% Debentures 


Interest payable February 15 and August 15 in 
New York City or in San Francisco 


Price 102.547% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only auch of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States, 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY &CO, 

Incorporated 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
WHITER, WELD & CO, 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION R.W.PRESSPRICH&CO, DBAN WITTEREACO., 


Due August 16, 1991 


KIDDER, PEABODY &CO, 


DREXEL & CO, 
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Cuts Drilling Costs 48.3% 


Standard set-ups of Rockwell-built 
Delta 17” Driil Presses cut costs al- 
most in half in certain drilling opera- 
tions at Titan Tool Company, leading 
stud-setting tool builder. The accu- 
rate Delta units reduce rejects, and 
adapt easily to all types of jigs and 
fixtures. “Being able to shift the tools 
from one job to another quickly helps 


cost-wise, too,” reports Titan Tool, 

For further data on using light, 
versatile, rugged Delta Tools to sup- 
plement—and often replace heavy, 
costly, single-purpose machines, 
write: Delta Power Tool Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
540) N. Lexingtoo Ave., Pittsburgh 
8, Pennsylvania, 


(Advertisement) 
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IN LATIN AMERICA... 
CONSTRUCTION IS 


[33 @ ©) 
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THERE’S A LOT OF CONSTRUCTION GOING ON in Latin America... 
but the big change in the market is the change in TYPES of construction 
projects. For years, Latin American construction men were busy just 
opening up the area, Today, there’s that job to be done — and more is being 
done than ever before .. . but there’s also the job of developing these newly- 
opened areas... of erecting buildings, installing water and sewerage lines, 
adding to the transportation network, 


WANT SPECIFIC DETAILS ON THE SIZE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION MARKET? 


We'll be glad to show you a detailed, project-by-project listing of major Latin American 
construction projects. Just write on your compony letterhead to: Charles S. Mill, 
Publisher, CONSTRUCCION, 330 West 42nd Street, N.Y. 36, N. Y. 





WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO MANUFACTURERS of construction ma- 
terials, supplies, and equipment? For manufacturers of heavy equipment, 
it means MORE OPPORTUNITIES, because there are more jobs, bigger 
jobs. For manufacturers of building materials and products, and light 
equipment, it means NEW OPPORTUNITIES. 


ONE MAGAZINE is alert to this new market .. . and is doing something 
about it. That magazine is CONSTRUCCION, It has developed an improved 
editorial content, and a better method of presenting it, that is geared 
directly to today’s needs of its readers. 


RESULT? More men in the Latin American construction market PAY to 
read CONSTRUCCION than any other U.S. industria! export magazine. 


| oo BR 
( onstruccion A MCGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATION 


390 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, WY. 
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Travelers Checks 


From home to Rome and back again 
or wherever in the world you go—carry 
Nationel City Bank Travelers Checks, 
Known as “The Traveler's Friend’ these 
famous checks are like a bodyguard, 
protecting your travel money on every 
trip. Spendable like cash, but safer; you 
get a full refund quickly if they are lost 
or stolen. Cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them 
at your bank, 


The best thing you know wherever you go 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Bocked by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member federal Deposit Corporati 











Wood Screws * Stove Bolts * Machine Screws 
A & 6 Tapping Screws * Roli-Thread Carriage 
Bolts * Hanger Bolts * Dowel Screws 


Per tree samples and eteck tet — write Box 15960-Wi 


SOUTHERN SCREW COMPANY 


STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Warehouses: Wew York Chleage Oalias Les Angetes 
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1955 


$661.0 
344.0 
(A)3 16.8 
186.4 
177.9 


(B)116.6 
109.3 
101.9 

97.0 
91.9 


75.7 
70.0 
65.4 
65.0 
63.6 


54.5 
45.3 
42.6 
41.1 
38.6 


37.8 
36.4 
36.0 
35.6 
33.2 


31.6 
31.1 
29.4 
28.0 
26.3 


General Motors Corp. 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 

The Bell System 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
United States Steel 


Texas Co. 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 
General Electric 
Socony Mobil Oil 
Gulf Oil 
Bethlehem Stee! 
Chrysler Corp. 
Kennecott Copper 
Standard Oil (ind.) 
* Union Carbide & Carbon 


Shell Oil 
International Nickel 
Phillips Petroleum 
Republic Steel 
International Paper 


Sinclair Oil 

Eastman Kodak 

Aluminum Co. of America 
Union Pacific R. &. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Anaconda Copper 
Westinghouse Electric 
Armco Steel 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 





componies moy hove been excluded 





The Year’s Biggest Earners 


—FIRST-HALF NET PROFITS— 


A. Sin months ending Moy 31, 1955 ond 1955. B. Excivdes non-recurring profits. NB. This table hes 
been iled from published first-helf earnings statements. Ove to the lock of such dete some 

from the table thet rightfully belong in it (Ford Meter, for 
sure; perhaps alse Pocific Gas & Electric and Sears, Roebuck & Co.). 


(millions) 
Roark 1954 
1 $425.3 
293.0 
(A)262.0 
152.2 
93.9 


97.5 
104.0 
93.9 
88.0 
80.8 


58.6 
15.8 
42.1 
53.0 
41.8 


63.4 

32.6 19 
37.9 17 
24.8 24 
32.4 20 


36.5 18 
28.1 22 
19.2 25 
29.5 21 
26.0 23 


17.6 28 
13.6 30 
45.4 14 
19.0 26 
18.8 27 


——GAIN—— 
1955 vs. 1954 
55.4% 

17.4 


Rank 


©ovsimess ween 








The Big Get Bigger 


In the select society of the 30 big- 
oe earners among the nation’s non- 
nancial corporations, the first half of 
1955 brought no changes in tenancy 
among the four top places (table above). 
General Motors Corp. was. still 
perched on the top rung when this 
year’s first-half carnings reports stopped 
coming in. As usual also, still playin 
“follow the leader’ to GM, are Stand 
ard Oil Co, (N.J.), The Bell System, 
and E. I. du Pont de Nemours, in the 
order named. 
¢ General Gains—As might be ex- 
pected, profits rose generally among 
this year’s biggest January-June money 
winners, Exactly 40%—or 12 of the 
30—made gains ranging from 38% to 
343% (Chrysler Corp., back among 
the elite after 1954's painful earnings 
lapse, hit the highest mark). Only two 
of the group, moreover, had lower first- 
than in 1954. 
The biggest gainer 


half earni 
e General 


dollar-wise this year was GM. Indeed, 
it had no rival. GM’s first-half profits 
rocketed $236-million above their 1954 
level. The total was actually only 20% 
less than its highest record for a full 
year: the $834-million that the auto 
titan racked up back in 1950. 

What's more, GM for the first time 
even managed to “lap” its two nearest 
rivals in earnings: Even after you com- 
bine the total first-half earnings of both 
Standard Oil (N.J.) and The Bell 
System, they still fail by some $200,- 
000 to equal GM’s net. 
¢ Shifts—Below the top four companies 
the latest list shows, as usual, consider- 
able shifting of rank. Once again the 
oil business, with nine members, leads 
all other industries in number of ap- 
seer ty on the list. However, next m 
ine—for the first time in years—were 
fhe metal mining and steel trades with 
four mentions cach, and the railroads 
with three. eno 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





New mortgages taken by life insurance 
companies reached a record of $3.1-bil- 
lion in the first half of 1955, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reports. At mid- 
year, the companies’ total investment 
in mortgages was about $27.5-billion, 
compared with slightly over $6.5-billion 
outstanding at the end of the war. 


Interest rates on commercial paper have 
been hiked for the eighth time this 
year. A rate of 24% has been set for 
prime four- to six-month notes. ‘This 
brings the cost of this kind of borrow- 
ing to about double last January's rate. 
With short-term money rates continu- 
ing to tighten, dealers said they couldn't 
sell paper at the 24% rate that has 
prevailed most recently. 


State tax collections jumped $495-mil- 
lion to a new record high of almost 
$11.6-billion in the 1953-54 fiscal year, 
the Commerce Dept. reports. This was 
about the same increase as in the year 
previous. Only seven states reported 
a decrease in tax collections from 
1952-53 to 1953-54; Kentucky and New 
Jersey topped the list of increases with 
more than 15% gains. 
» 


Another rail merger? Wall Street has 
been wondering since Ben W. Heine 
man, Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
chairman, announced last week that 
the group he heads had acquired an 
option to buy 45% of Wisconsin Cen 
tral Ry.’s outstanding stock. Heine- 
man’s group, which won control of 
the M. & St. L. last year, is reported 
also to have bought heavily into the 
Chicago & North Western and the Chi 
cago, Tndisnapolis & Louisville systems. 


Bank salaries for lower-echelon em 
ployees in New York are being raised 
by Chase Manhattan Bank and Bankers 
lrust Co. The Metropolitan Life In 
surance Co. is also reported to have 
raised clerical salaries lately. All deny 
that the raises have anything to do 
with .a recent drive of the Office Em 
ployees International Union (AFL) to 
organize New York's white-collar work 
ers in the financial district. 


© 
Railroads will be reclassified by ICC 


starting on Jan. 1. Class | railroads now 
include all those that gross $1-million 
or more (page 80); the new dividing 
line will be $3-million. That will cut 
the number of Class | roads from 126 
to 113. and it will put 338 carriers 
in Class 2. The category of Class 3 
(with revenues below $100,000) will be 
climinated, in the new ciassification 
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Back in 1900 the shelves of a grocery store carried only 
200 food and related items. By 1939 the figure had reached 
1000. But today you'll find food stores in this country carrying 
as many as 5000 different items. Hundreds of them are even 
carried to the cooking stage. This adds up to an annual sales 
figure of $72% billion, or an average of $440 for each person 
in the U.S, A. 





In the processing of foods, mildew and germs have an 
excellent opportunity to thrive, as cooking often creates fumes 
that are loaded with nutrients on which these organisms can 
feed. In fact, it is said that when white painted walls take on 
a gray appearance, it is often not dirt but mildew. Hence the 
importance of quickly evacuating the cooking fumes, as well 
as heat and odors, from the processing plant. Bifureator Fans, 
made by De Bothezat Fans Division of A. M. and M., are widely 
used in the industry for this important job. 





Commercial processing of foods is, in many respects, as 
exacting as the processing of chemicals. Guesswork is out. 
Nothing is left to chance. Cooking temperatures must be main- 
tained within narrow limits, Steam pressures must be carefully 
regulated and controlled, Timing must be accurate, In modern 
food processing plants a great deal of the precision automatic 
control equipment is made by United States Gauge Division of 
A. M. and M, 





A recent survey shows that the average adult in the U.S.A. 
consumes about 1700 Ibs. of food per year. 





There are more raisins produced in the San Joaquin Valley 
of California than in all other countries of the world combined, 
One of the important operations in the processing of raisins 
for the market is the complete removal of all muisture after 
washing, This is done quickly and effectively by means of cen- 
trifugal extractors made by Tolhurst Division of A. M. and M. 
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DIVISIONS: NIAGARA FILTERS ¢ TOLHURST CENTRIFUGALS ¢ DE BOTHEZAT FANS 
* UNITED STATES GAUGES « RIEHLE TESTING MACHINES ¢ GOTHAM INSTRUMENTS 
@ TROUT MINING « TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY ¢ AUTOBAR DISPENSER SYSTEMS 


Finance 87 


American Machine and Metals, Inc, comprises nine divi- 
sions, many of which find an important market in the food 
processing industry. Each manufactures a line of related prod- 
ucts; some have been serving industry for more than a century. 
All divisions benefit materially from the interchange of ideas, 
experience, know-how and facilities of the entire group. This 
plan of operation has proved remarkably advantageous, not 
only to the company but also to the customers of all divisions, 


American Machine and Metals, Ine. 





233 BROADWAY ° 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Look what can happen while you’re reading this page... 


Not a dollar lost if you have 


Valued Form Business Interruption 


insurance...with The Travelers 


UST as you'd expect, Travelers Boiler and Machin 
a Direct Damage insurance foots the bill for 
repairing or replacing damaged plant equipment. 
But often chat’s only part of your financial loss. 


That's why you also need Travelers Valued Form 


to make certain 
your business won't suffer from forced shutdowns. 


Business Interruption insurance 


Valued Form Business Interruption insurance is 
based on your estimate of average expenses and 
profits, and here's how it works: 


When a breakdown or shutdown occurs, the policy 
formula determines the percentage reduction from 
normal business. 


Phe Travelers will immediately pay the indicated 
loss without the usual accounting verifications of 


other kinds of Use and Occupancy insurance. 


Result; your income has not been impaired, you're 
still in business and glad you followed the advice of 
your Travelers representative. 


Why not see him today? 


nests VELERS 
WELL SERVED BY 


- 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including + Life * Accident * Group + 
Automobile + Casualty + Fire 





LABOR 


Unions Hint at Demands to Come 


What Rival Plans Provide for Guaranteeing Pay 


Amount Payable 
to Idle Worker | 


Duration 


Coverage 


Special 
Limitations. 


Cost to 
Employers 


Maximum 
Fund Levels 


Length of 
Contract 


Contingency 


Walter Reuther 
Petals Medal 3 


United Auto Worker: 


a 


Initially up to 65% of 
take-home pay, then after 
four weeks’ idleness up to 
60%. Benefits would be 
scaled down on a basis of 
(1) size cf the trust fund 
and (2) number of ‘credit 
units"’ accumulated at a 
rate of one for every two 
weeks’ work 


Up to 26 weeks 


All with one year's service 


Eligibility for state unem- 
ployment benefits must be 
maintained 


Maximum 5¢ an hour per 
employee 


In the case of Ford, $55- 
million or about $400 per 
employee 


Three years 


Integration must be OK'd 
in states in which most 
auto workers are em- 


ployed 
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David McDonald 
relate Mmial 


United Steelworkers 


sae 
_ 


7 


. 


ei 
Approximately 65% of 
take-home pay, also scaled 
down according to size of 
the fund and ‘‘credit units" 
on the same |-for-2 basis 
as UAW's. Additional $2 


a week for each depend- 
ent up to four 


Up to 52 weeks. After 
state benefits run out, the 
employers’ fund is to pay 
full amount due 


All with three years 


Claimant must establish 
and maintain UC eligibil- 
ity. Additionally, claimant 
must have averaged less 
than 40 hours’ work a 
week during preceding 
52-week period—an over- 
time offset 


Maximum 5¢ but in case 
of Continental Can there 
is only a contingent liabil- 
ity fer 2¢ of this amount 


At American Can, $3.2- 
million or about $160 for 
each of 20,000 employ- 
ees. At Continental Can, 
no maximum is set 


Two years 


Effective regardless of ac- 
tion on integration if pay- 
ments are allowable under 
tax and wage-hour rules 


Current contract settlements leave 
little doubt as to what will be on union 
lists next vear—in addition to imevil 
ible demands for more pay, influcnced 
by auto's automatic 24% or 6¢ annual 
raise for 1956 and 1957 and the 3% 
or 44¢, if greater, set for the same 
vears in new General Electric Co. con 
tracts 

With the major part of this vear's 
contract negotiations out of the way, 
here is the effect of 1955 settlements 
probably will have on 1956 bargaining: 

«The United Auto Workers 
CIO) door-opening agreements on sup 
plemented unemployment pay a'ready 
are being broadened _ significantly. 
United Steclworkers (CIO) contracts 
with two big steel fabricators—American 
Can Co, and Continental Can Co.—go 
beyond UAW ’s pioneering agreements 
with Ford Motor Co. and General 
Motors Corp. in both amount and du 
tion of payments (table) US\ 
broader program for a 52-week gus 
antee now becomes a key issue for basic 
steel] in 1956 and the ideal of other 
unions 

¢ A relatively new “fringe” benc 
ht, insurance covering major or “cata 
strophic” medical expenses, provided 
in the new GE contract with the In 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO), undoubtedly will be sought by 
other unions. Although included in a 
few contracts before this (BW—Jan 
1'55,p58), major medical expense in 
surance—protection from the high costs 
of such illnesses as cancer, tuberculosis, 
or heart disease~never has been a major 
union demand. Spurred by the GE 
plan and one in the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. contract, this form of expanded 
medical insurance may become a hot 
issue in the vear ahead 

¢ Two other new insurance dk 
mands ippear to be in the making: In 
1 number of negotiating sessions 1 
cently, unions have sought dental and 
diagnosti COVCTAgE 

¢ Pensions will continue to be on 
the bargaining agenda, Unions will seck 
higher monthly payments, such as 
USW’'s $2.50 a month times vears of 
ervice, with no limit, as provided in 
can company contracts, making possible 
1 company-paid $100 a month for a 
10-year employee—plus social security 
Another goal is a vested interest for 
workers in pensions, as provided on a 
limited basis for those with 10 or 15 
years’ seniority under auto, GE, and 
can company agreements 

¢ Cost-of-living “escalation” is r 


Labor #9 





wa kce | INDUSTRIAL 
Oy | Dust 


Laber 


Quality Controlled 
by the Strontium 90 


Isotopic Process 


F.O.S. is processed to 
provide uniformity of 
product and performance, 
controlled by the unique 
Strontium 90 Process, 


Denser, smoother, more 
consistent adhesive coating. 
Try it. Write on your letterhead 
for free F.O.S, samples, 


Copyright 1055 The Seamless Rubber Co, 
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viving as an issue, partly as a result of 
auto and GE contracts and partly be- 
cause government index figures are ris- 
ing again after months of stability 
(BW—Aug.27'55,p134). A few months 
ago, most unions were ready to drop 
c-of1 clauses, and railroad unions did. 
Now, with costs going up again, unions 
want to keep the clauses—but with ‘es- 
calation at a faster rate. Typical is auto’s 
I¢ rise {or drop) in pay for every 0.5- 
point index change instead of the former 
0.6-point. Because of this formula 
change, auto workers currently are get 
ting 1¢ an hour more pay than they 
would have received under the old le- 
for-0.6 point formula; since the last 
wage jiadeoent, in May, the index 
rose an cyen 0.6-point. 


NLRB Rulings... 


... continue to hinge on 
extent of board jurisdiction. 
Last week, it rejected three 
cases as being out of bounds. 


If the first National Labor Relations 
Board with a Republican majority were 
to be rated on its performance to date, 
the agency probably would be remem 
bered more for the cases it refused to 
handle than for the decisions it handed 
down. Its prime interest has been ex- 
tent of board jurisdiction. 

Last weekend, the five-man board 
ran true to form when it rejected a se- 
rics of cases as not falling within its 
jurisdictional boundaries. These were 
the swan-song decisions under the 
board’s GOP-appointed chairman, Guy 
Farmer, who resigned after two years 
to return to private law practice. 

Under Farmer's leadership, NLRB 
turned out a set of new rules trim 
ming the area of federal control over 
labor-management affairs. Farmer him 
self more or less followed the middle 


, path in jurisdictional cases while being 


instrumental in cutting down the area 
of board operations. Rince his depar 
ture leaves the agency divided over how 
far NLRB should go in gga dis- 
pute cases, it means there will be 
strong interest—and possibly conflicting 
ideas—over a successor. 

¢New Head—Meanwhile, another 
GOP appointee, Philp Ray Rodgers, 
has taken over as acting chairman. 
Strongest advocate of trimming board 
jurisdiction, he is counterbalanced by 
a Democratic holdover through 1957, 
Abe Murdock, who has consistently dis 
sented over board withdrawal from 
dispute cases. Hence, conflict over the 
extent of NLRB intervention in labor- 
management matters can be expected 
to continue, despite Farmer's leaving. 
¢ Score—The latest decisions have im- 
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portant ramifications extending beyond 
the disputes at hand. While the deci- 
sions fit a pattern, the results were both 
good and pad as far as employers and 
unions are concerned. 

¢ The board reaffirmed a iong 
standing policy against intervening in 
hotel labor disputes. It refused to take 
wer an organizing dispute between 
Miami Beach hotel operators and AFL's 
hotel workers’ union (BW—Aug.20'55, 
pl00) and thereby signaled hands-off 
the entire industry. Rodgers, Ivar H. 
Peterson, and Boyd Leedom turned 
down a union appeal to intervene. Mur 
dock reiterated his stand in favor of 
taking jurisdiction over the entire ho 
tel industry. Farmer went down the 
middle, urged a full-scale hearing on 
whether the board's 20-year policy 
against taking hotel cases should he 
overhauled. Unions contended it should 
be, arguing that hotels do interstate 
business. The hotel industry strongly 
opposed any change 

¢ The members, with unusual 
unanimity, agreed not to handle a juris 
dictional fight between AFL construc 
tion unions. It cited the private Na 
tional Joint Board for the Settlement 
of Jurisdictional Disputes as the proper 
agency to handle a dispute between 
AFL’s lathers and carpenters over the 
installation of acoustical ceiling tile 
Since 1947, this joint board has handled 
between-unions rows over job jurisdic- 
tions in the building trades 

¢ In a sharp division, board mem 
bers voted to turn down a case involy 
ing unfair labor practices charged 
igainst a union by its own emplovees. 
Ihe majority held that the union—an 
AFL teamsters local in Portland, Ore 
was not an employer as defined under 
laft-Hartley but exempt in the same 
way that nonprofit organizations are re 
moved from NLRB control. AFL’s of 
fice employees’ union brought the 
charges against the teamsters local, al 
leging it fired several employees and 
threatened reprisals against others when 
they sought to organize an office work 
ers’ union. In this decision, Farmer 
voted with Peterson—a Democratic ap 
pointee whose term runs to Aug. 27 
1956—and Murdock 
¢ Clearance—In another key decision 
prior to Farmer's departure last Satur 
day, but not involving board jurisdic- 
tion, the board cleared a Boston truck 
ing firm that had fired 20 teamsters for 
triking without first resorting to com- 
pulsory arbitration provided by their 
contract. The union contested the dis 
charges because the contract does not 
contain a specific no-strike clause. The 
board rejected this argument, ruling 
that compulsory arbitration carries with 
it an implicit bar against strikes be 
cause it is ah “agreed upon substitute 
for all other methods for resolving dis 
putes.” €ND 
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fractional HP Vari-Speed 
MOTODRIVE 


compact, attractive design 


Within streamlined, metallic blue housing is 
Reeves’ “weatherized” motor, time-tested 
speed changing mechanism, and heat-treated 
helical gear speed reducer. Maximum space 
for vertical model only 165%" x 2142"x 11%". 
Other models equally compact. 


simple, accurate operation 


1 4-turn hand wheel on Speedial indicator gives 
you stepless, accurate speeds from 3 to 4660 
rpm’s—within a 2:1 to 10:1 speed range. Elec- 
tric remote or automatic controls also avail- 
able. 


Select your exact needs from 112 assemblies: 
“4, % or % hp. units; horizontal left or right, 
vertical, or 45° left or right models; horizontal 
or vertical down output shaft. 


Write Dept. 19-M543 for complete bulletin. 
REEVES PULLEY COMPANY «+ Columbus, Indiana 
Division of RELIANCE Electric and Engineering Co. 
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A Blaw-Knox 
Automatic Sprinkler System 


. 


could have prevented it 


Most uncontrolled fires are so unnecessary. The damage 
done in property destroyed, plants lost, inventories 
wiped out, records ruined, and businesses shut down 
can never be recovered. Yet, a Blaw-Knox Automatic 
Sprinkler System can stop and quickly extinguish fires 
at their origin. It pays for itself in a few years with the 
savings you get in reduced insurance premiums, which 
may run as high as 40% to 90%. 

The next fire may be your own. Be prepared by being 
protected. Let a Blaw-Knox Fire Protection Engineer 
study your needs, give you an estimate, and tell you 
how you can pay for it on our lease or deferred payment 
plan. Call us today. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Automatic Sprinkler Department 
829 Beaver Avenue, N.S. / Pittaburgh 33, Penna. 





Opening theBooks 
It’s a confused labor- 
management issue, but Su- 


preme Court may give new 
guides in test cases. 


It started in 1946 when Walter 
Reuther, peering across the bargaining 
table at Ford Motor Co.'s negotiators, 
grated, “Let's look at the books.” Ever 
since, employers have nervously guarded 
the right to keep management's confi 
dential records out of union hands 
Under federal laws, they haven't been 
too successful so far. 

But now, the courts have just acted 
on two important cases bearing on the 
right of employers to keep their books 
close to their chests. Management is 
giving deep appraisal to both cases. 

While the issues are different in each 
case, both involve the basic question 
of an employer's right to withhold from 
the union information he considers con- 
fidential. 
¢ Key Cases—Partics in the cases were 
(1) a small structural and metal sho 
in Greensboro, N. C., and its AFL 
union; and (2) a New Orleans news- 
paper and the American Newspaper 
Guild (CIO). 

In the first, Truitt Mfg. Co., in 
Greensboro, N. C., won an initial sig- 
nificant victory earlier this month when 
the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
refused to enforce a National Labor 
Relations Board order requiring the 
company to show its books to the 
union. The court ruling, unless upset 
on possible appeal, could bring more 
legal tests of a show-the-books policy 
that NLRB has forged through the 
years. Until now that policy was gen- 
erally supported in the courts. 

In the second case, the New Orleans 
Item suffered a setback in the Fifth 
Circuit Court in a fight to withhold 
from the union detailed payroll in- 
formation that it considered confiden 
tial. The Item plans to ask the U.S. 
Supreme Court to accept the case on 
appeal next month 
¢ Ability to Pay—The Truitt case blew 
up in 1953, when the International 
Assn. of Bridge, Structural & Oma- 
mental Iron Workers (AFL) asked 
Truitt for a 10¢ raise. Truitt countered 
with a 24¢ offer—and said that if it 
gave a greater increase it would lose 
business in bidding for contracts against 
employers with lower wage costs. 

The union insisted that Tritt prove 
it couldn’t meet the 10¢ demand by 
allowing a certified public accountant 
to examine its books. Truitt refused 
The union took the case to NLRB, 
which ruled that since Truitt based its 
rejection of the 10¢ demand on the 
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argument that it was unable to pay, it 
must be willing and ready to document 
its argument. The Fourth Circuit Court 
refused to enforce the board’s order. 
It explained, “. . . we do not think 
that merely because the company has 
objected to a proposed wage rate on 
the ground that it cannot afford to 
pay it, good faith bargaining requires 
it to open up its books to the union 
in an effort to sustain the ground it 
has taken.” In effect, the court said 
that under Taft-Hartley an employer 
is required only to bargain with a 
sincere desire to reach an agreement, 
not necessarily to substantiate state- 
ments made in negotiations in order to 
prove its good faith. 

Union officials said, “Such a decision 
cannot be left standing.” They called 
on NLRB to appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court. NLRB was still study- 
ing the decision this week; a spokesman 
said that it might “not reverse the 
policy trend we have established in 
these cases, but it would sure apply 
the handbrake.” 
¢ Merit Raises—The important differ- 
ence between the Truitt case and that 
involving the New Orleans newspaper— 
and in the divergent court decisions— 
lies principally in the information that 
each union sought. In the Truitt case, 
it sought general financial data; from 
the Item, wage data. 

The Item contract with ANG ex- 
pressly reserved for management the 
right to give merit raises, and the Item 
exercised this right, giving pay hikes to 
1 number of its 50 employees repre- 
sented by ANG. When new contract 
negotiations began, the union asked 
for detailed wage information on every 
employee, including the “date and 
mount of any merit increase in the 
past year.” 

Management gave ANG general in- 
formation on merit raises, but refused 
to break it down to individual increases. 
This, said the Item, should be con- 
sidered confidential between employer 
ind individual employee. ANG took 
the dispute to NLRB, which ruled for 
the union. NLRB said the data was 
relevant “for administrative and policing 
purposes” —to determine whether merit 
raises had been given fairly. 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld NLRB. The Item Co., publisher 
of the newspaper, will carry the case to 
the Supreme Court this October. 
¢ Clarification?—If the Supreme Court 
iccepts the Truitt and Item cases for 
review, management might get new 
guideposts on its hazy obligation to give 
labor the financial data it demands, 
So far, under NLRB policy and court 
rulings, guides on just how far an em- 
ployer must go in “good faith bargain- 
ing” are far from clear and they vary 
from case to case and court to 
court. END 
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EASY ON THE EYES 
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Nancy Marie Sheo, Springhe!ld, Ohio 


“MISS EYE-EASE OF 1955” 
Voted Loveliest Office Employee in the U. 8S. A.! 


National Blank Book Company’s stationers, with the help of 
over a million users of cocl green Eye-Ease record keeping 
forms, voted Nancy Marie Shea, Springfield, Ohio, the winner of 
the 1955 Miss Eye-Ease Selection. 

National’s “‘Eye-Ease”’, like Miss Eye-Ease, is easy on the 
eyes and a winner! It’s a combination of non-glare green 
paper with brown and green rulings. Entry figures stand out 
clearly, rulings fade into the background. Eyestrain and fa- 
tigue are reduced — speed and accuracy increased. Be sure 
Eye-Ease is used in your office. Your National Stationer can 
supply you. 


MATIONIAL 


National Blank Book Co. 29 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Also: Ring Book Sheets and Fillers, Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, inventory Forms, Visible Sheets 
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In Labor 


No-Raiding Tryout Is Good Sign 
For Labor Unity, Say Officials 


When the “no-raiding” agreement between AFL and 
CIO became effective carly in 1954, it was hailed by 
labor as “the first and essential step toward the achieve- 
ment of organic unity” of the two groups (BW—Jan.12 
54,p166). The pact has now been operating a little over 
a year—and the results, say high labor spokesmen, augur 
well for a successful labor merger. 

In the first year, 46 charges of inter-union poaching 
were handled under the agreement. Procedure calls for 
representatives of the international unions involved to 
make the first attempt at settlement. If they fail, 
the secretary-treasurers of the two federations try their 
hand. If the issue still remait.: unresolved, the case goes 
to an impartial umpire, David Cole, a Paterson (N. J.) 
attorney, Of the 46 cases, 28 were settled at the first 
step, 10 are still under discussion, and eight went to 
Cole. He decided four cases, two were withdrawn, 
two are still pending. 

The pact provides that if signatory unions are found 
guilty of violating the agreement, they will drop all 
attempts to represent the employees involved. But this 
has not always been observed. 

In one case, AFL meat cutters clashed with CIO 
packinghouse workers. The case went to Cole, who 
ruled for the CIO, The AFL union, however, con- 
tinued to press for an NLRB representation election— 
and not only got it but won it, too, 

Under the constitution for the pending AFL-CIO 
merger, the no-raiding principle would be broadened. 
Member unions, some not now signers of the no-raiding 
pact and hence not governed by its rules, would find 
themselves barred from venturing into other unions’ 
territory. Most notable nonsigner that would be affected 
is the International Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL), 
frequently accused as labor's “raidingest” union. 


NLRB Plays Button, Button, 
Tells Who Can Wear One 


Union custom dictates that every member must wear 
his union button to work, as an outward sign of member- 
ship. In the heat of a labor organization drive, the 
union button becomes something more—an effective 
organizing weapon. So when employers ban buttons 
from the plant they may run afoul of the National Labor 
Kelations Board. It is NLRB doctrine that workers have 
a right to wear union buttons unless they create special 
conditions that might threaten production or discipline. 
The question is; What are these conditions? 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., in Joliet, Ohio, thought 
workers wearing buttons reading “Don't Be a Scab” 
were a threat to discipline (BW—Nov.13°54,p165). It 
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feared the word “scab” would cause nonunion workers 
to bristle, might lead to violence. So it banned the pins. 

Last week, NLRB ordered the company to its 
anti-button rule, give back pay to employees laid off 
for continuing to wear them. 

At the same time, NLRB took up the case of the 
Kimball Glass Co., Kimball, Ohio. Rival unions com- 

licated this problem. ‘The International Union of 
‘lectrical Workers (CIO) was trying to organize plant 
employees who for years had been represented by the 
Glass Bottle Blowers Assn. (AFL). Officers of the AFL 
union protested to the company that the wearing of 
IUECIO buttons in the plant would surely lead to 
violence. Kimball then barred such pins. 

NLRB again refused to accept the claim that threat- 
ened violence was justification for a ban on wearing 
union pins on company property. It ordered discharged 
workers reinstated with back pay. 


UAW, Recalling Bad Licking, 
Is Wary of Burroughs’ Bid 


The United Auto Workers (CIO) may have another 
try at Burroughs Corp., biggest nonunion employer in the 
union’s backyard. But it’s taking no chances. The last 
time (fall of 1951) when UAW was a party to an 
election at Burroughs, it took what was probably its 
worst licking ever. 

In the spring of 1953, UAW sought another election— 
but backed away after taking a rough count of noses. 
So a few days ago, when some Burroughs employees asked 
UAW for an organizing drive, the union said, in effect, 
“Come back when you grow up.” 

The new request for UAW intervention arose from a 
revision of Burroughs’ incentive pay system. Changes in 
the incentive base led to walkouts, starting in a depart- 
ment where UAW sympathies are ‘strong. 

After the strike, Burroughs sent all its employees a 
letter asking, “Where do we go from here?” Stating that 
its wages are higher than its competitors’, that it is 
caught in a cost-profit squeeze, the adding machine 
company said it could move from Detroit to a lower 
wage area, but doesn’t want to. The letter challenged, 
“We suggest if our people want a union they do so in 
n democratic way.” 


Labor Briefs 


No supplemental unemployment pay provision is 
contained in the agreement just signed by the Carboloy 
Dept. of General Electric with a Detroit local of UAW. 
A five-year contract covering about 800 employees, it 
follows the contract just signed by GE and TUE. 

The Southern textile wage pattern now scems 
certain; it’s 5¢ an hour. Big, nonunionized Burlington 
Industries announced the hike, and was quickly followed 
by other producers. The Textile Workers Union (CIO) 
bitterly termed the boost “actually an insult to the 
workers.” But neither CIO nor AFL textile unions are 
strong enough to buck the pattern. 
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How can these skills of 
small business help you? 


Many experienced G-E defense subcontractors offer 
capacity to help you speed production, cut costs 


Over the past years thousands of small businessmen have 


developed special valuable skills and services as suppliers 
and subcontractors on G-E defense projects. Today G-E 
is vigorously at work on many vital defense programs; 
but as the Armed Services iron out the high volume peaks 
brought about by the Korean crisis, some of these highly 
trained G-E subcontractors have the capacity to work on 
other civilian or defense projects. 

Experience in “operation teamwork”—G.E.’s long 
established policy of sharing defense orders with small 
business—means that these small companies have the 
knowledge and ability to meet exacting specifications and 
produce parts and assemblies with speed and efficiency, 


Their special skills, tools and machines contribute greatly 


to the defense effort, in speeding production and in cutting 
costs. Many have diversified their subcontracting activities 
and have developed marketable products of their own, 


thus adding to the pear etime economy. 


Today most of these small businesses continue to con- 
tribute to the defense effort and all of them serve as part 
of the broad base upon which the future defense of America 
depends. Many of them, though, now have capacity in 
excess of current demands and may be able to apply thei: 


talents and skills to help solve your production problems 
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HERE’S HOW SMALL BUSINESS CAN HELP YOU... 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 








CASE 1 


Name: Universal Machine Co., Fenton, Michigan 


Part Manufactured; Housings, casings, retain- 
ers, sheet metal fabrica- 
tions, etc, 


Facilities; 65 skilled machinists in modern plant 


Record: Co-operative, experienced, quality pro- 
ducer 


CASE 5 


Name: Varo Miu. Co., Inc., Garland, Texas 
Part Manufactured: Electronic components for 
armament system 
Facilities; New plant with adequate equipment 
and 29; employees 
Record: A very satisfactory, quality job on 
complex equipment 


CASE 2 


Name: Meco, Incorporated, Paris, Ill. 
Part Manufactured: Aluminum and stainless 
steel parts; weldments 
Facilities: Added machinery and increased engi- 
neering staff: total employees 275 
Record: Ountuiling performance record since 
1950; recently expanded operations in 
the field of electronics 


Name: J. Leukart Machine Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Part Manufactured: Rings, gear cases and other 
wrecision aircraft parts 
Facilities: 150 machinist and engineers in up- 
to-date plant 

Reeord: Excellent quality source that consist- 
ently meets delivery schedules; expe- 
rienced in machining Utanium 
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Name: Watson Manufacturing Company, James- Name: Corry Instrument Co., Corry, Pa. 
town, N. Y. 














Part Manufactured: Bar spray, nozzles 


Part Manufactured: Sheet metal Colelestion Facilities: Modern plant housing 30 techniciane 


Facilities: Completely modern plant with up-to- 


. ™, ot ha ” : ee irk 
date equipment Record: Accurate manufacture of parts requiring 


extremely close tolerances, On-time 
Record; Delivery performance has been excellent q delivery id 
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These representative case histories show what the 
nation—and G.E.—gained from small business skills 


The six small business firms shown here, with their man- 


power, skills and equipment, are representative of the more Can Small Business Help You? 


than 17,000 subcontractors and suppliers (for example, on 
jet engines 80% of them small businesses) who have teamed g LS Thousands of small businesses, like the six illus- 
; trated here, have furnished Genecal Electric with 
practically every kind of skill and service as 
ment during the past five years. defense subcontractors and suppliers. 
Many of these companies have available production 
capacity, created in large an by the reduction of defense 
Often required to produce parts of extremely close toler- orders since the Korean War peak. This means that they 
may be able to apply their skills to help you with your pro- 
duction. 























with General Electric ia the production of defense equip- ~ A 
Their record is enviable 


ances and deliver in shorter-than-possible time, many of 


these small businesses have more than met their obligations. If you have a manufacturing problem or have work availa- 
In terms of vital time saved and the consequent speed-up ble for subcontracting, pom write us on your letterhead 
stating in as much detail as possible the type of services or 


of defense production, their contribution has been of skills you se gr We will be "sy to suggest several small 


incalculable value to the defense effort. businesses who have done similar work for us and may be 
What these typical firms and many others like them have able to help you. RES ata 
Write to C. W. Bryant, Manufacturing Services Division, 


done, teamed with General Electric, they may be able to General Electric Go., 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 









do for you. oy! 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Tomorrow's commercial jet planes will 
resemble this Boeing Air Force tanker- 


transport. 
try is today picking the planes. 


Big decision for the air indus- 








Jet Transports—Two-Way Headache 


Although commercial jet plane serv 
ice in this country is still four or five 
years off, the airlines right now are up 
against the hard decision of choosing 
the jet transport they will put into the 
air. Sweating out their decision are two 
aircraft manufacturers—Douglas Air 
craft Co, and Boeing Airplane Co. 

(he airlines, principally American, 
United, and Pan American, must make 
up their minds whether to buy the Boe 
ing 707, which is already flying, or the 
Douglas DC-8, just now going into pro 
duction. 

The nail biting began on June 8, 
when Douglas announced it had ordered 
its DC-8 jet transport into production 
(BW —Jun.11°55,p32). Then Boeing dis 
closed that it had been given the green 
light to build commercial jet transport 
versions of its Air Force jet tanker- 
transport, 

Since that time the two aircraft mak- 
ers have been in constant discussion 
with the big airlines 
* Indecision—With unit cost of a jet 
running around $4.5-million to $5-mil- 
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lion, most airlines have been in no 
hurry to commit themselves. They are 
confronted with proposals for two jet 
transports that are almost identical in 
design and performance data, And both 
companies have long years of experi- 
ence to recommend them—Douglas as 
No. | producer of air transports and 
Boeing as No. | producer of heavy jet 
bombers. 

Even a proposal by Convair Div. of 
General Dynamics is pretty much the 
same. But Convair admits it is not 
in the race. It feels the market is 
hardly big enough for two builders at 
this time, let alone three. 

One explanation for the airlines’ in- 
decision is the growing belief in the 
trade that they are not satisfied with 
either the Boeing version as it now 
flies or the original Douglas proposal. 
Both are built around the Pratt & 
Whitney J-57 engine. Douglas says 
it has submitted additional design stud- 
ies using an improved J-57 engine and 
also a mew engine, the J-75, which is 
more powerful and will give jets a longer 


range. But the J-75 isn’t a sure bet, 
although Douglas says there’s a good 
chance it will be ready at the same 
time or sooner than the improved J-57. 
Boeing has submitted only one proposal 
to domestic airlines built around the 
J-57, but hasn't ruled out the new en 
gines. 

¢ Pressure—Pressing for an early de- 
cision—and the same decision by all 
airlines—is W. A. Patterson, president 
of United Air Lines. Because the air- 
lines would get a better break costwise 
if they all order the jets from the same 
manufacturer, he has tried to give the 
impression that the first aad of or- 


ders will be on an all-or-nothing basis. 
He — the break-even point for a 


manufacturer at 80 planes and esti- 
mates orders at 180. 

In a widely quoted speech in San 
Francisco, Patterson said United would 
place an order for 25 jet transports 
with either Boeing or Douglas by the 
end of the year. He said that he ex 
pected United’s major competitors 
would place orders of similar size and 
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How Carey Thermo-Bord Panels 
can help cut your building costs 


Simply use Thermo-Bord panels for roof decking—and re- 
duce your cost of labor wal materials for roof insulation and 
finished ceiling. Thermo-Bord combines structural deck, 
insulation and finished ceiling in one rigid unit that is 
casily fastened to roof members. And, because Thermo-Bord 
is light in weight, less costly, lighter-weight structural 
members can be used. 


Thermo-Bord—a natural for saving costs and time in most 
any new construction or modernization program—is made 
by bonding tough asbestos-cement board to both sides of a 
specially processed insulation core. The result is a rugged 
4’ x 12’ panel that insulates as it builds, helps deaden 
noise, never needs paint or preservatives (although it takes 
paint readily where decorative plans require it), 


Your architect or engineer will show you how roof decks, 
exterior and interior walls and partitions can be built 
better, for less, with Thermo-Bord., Or, write to us for 
free booklet —""Carey Thermo-Bord,”’ The Philip Carey 
Mfg. Company, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, Dept. BW-9, 


Carey Thermo-Bord was specified by Archiiects Durrand and Berquist, “The economy of using one combination product as structural deck, 
Dubuque, Iowa, for combination roof deck, insulation and finished insulating material and finished ceiling has enabled us to meet many 
ceiling (ceiling close-up shown at right) at West School, Baraboo,Wis. severely restricted budgets,’ say the Architects. 


You can count on 


Diversified products and services for home, industry and farm since 1873 


Plants: Cincinnati and Middletown, O.; Wilmington, lll.; Memphis, Tenn.; Houston, Texas; Perth Amboy, N. J; Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Lennoxville, 
P.Q.; East Broughton, P.Q.; Research Center: Cincinnati, Ohio. Subsidiary Companies: Quebec Asbestos Corp., Ltd; The Philip Carey Co, Ltd 


Carey 85% Magnesia Insulations 
conserve heat, save fuel, help control 
processing in thousands of plants. Il!us- 
trated: Feedwater system at Jamestown, 
N. Y. city-owned power plant. All piping 
is insulated with Carey Super-Light 
Magnesia and Tempcheh. 


Carey Fire-Chex Vapor Barrier for 
built-up roofs over any type deck is sure 
to save industry millions of dollars 
yearly by eliminating a dangerous fire- 
hazard. A product of Carey research 
Shown: Fire-Chex installation at Newport 
Steei Corp. plant, Newport, Ky. 


Patented Carey Enamel-clad Pro 
ceas used to cover worn-out slate rools 
ut White Motor Company's big truck 
plant, Cleveland, Ohio, Carey makes a 
complete line of built-up roofing, roof 
coatings, roof felts. Offers free Roof. 
Check service, 
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tne silicones 
make things “let gol”’ 


LOOK AT the benefits 


Automobile tires and countless other rubber products are now sped 
from their molds and dies with the deft assistance of LINDE Silicones. 
They are not only “slippery” but extremely heat-resistant, with a pecu- 
liar reluctance to react chemically with other materials. And a little goes 
a long way. 

Applied to hot-metal patterns, LINDE Silicones make them separate 
easily from thin sand molds in the shell-molding process—widely used 
today for precise casting of many metals. 

Even red-hot glassware, in infinite shapes, is quickly freed from 
molds treated with these man-made silicone “release agents” —which also 
reduce glose-factory soot, and further improve operation of shear blades 
and chutes. 

You can see why more and more manufacturers are using LinDE 
Silicone release agents (L-45 Series) to say “Let go!” Clean and fast! 

For these and many more uses of versatile silicones, the broad indus- 
trial background of Linpe and other Divisions of UNton CARBIDE makes 
LINDE particularly qualified to help you. Inquiries are weleome. Address 
Dept. K91. 


LOOK 10 _2rdc 


for silicones 








A DIVISION OF 

UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON CORPORATION 
90 East 42nd Street (13 New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “Linon” be a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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probabiy with the same mandfacturer. 

But fact remains that some airlines 
may be willing to pay a higher price 
to get the plane of its own choice. In 
choosing jets, Patterson himself has 
said: “We can’t afford to make a mis- 
take on this; it would bankrupt us.” 
¢ United’s Eagerness—The explanation 
of Patterson’s drive to get airlines to 
order from the same manufacturer may 
lie elsewhere. United has been the most 
eager airline for starting jet service foi 
some time. 

This spring, when it appeared that 
Boeing's eiectiie would be tied up 
on its Air Force tanker, Patterson put 
the heat on Douglas’ Pres. Donald W 
Douglas (BW-—Jul.16°55,p82). The 
United executive said his company 
would order jets before the end of the 
year. Douglas, at that time, hadn't 
even disclosed whether it would build 
jets or turboprops first. But, finally, on 
June 8, the company announced it was 
ordering its DC-5 jet transport into pro- 
duction. 

Probably the fastest way for United 
to get jets into service is by ordering 
copies of the Boeing transport. But 
if the other airlines ordered an im- 
proved Douglas model with the J-75 
engine or even an improved Boeing 
model, Patterson's hurry-up policy 
would prove short-sighted. So this may 
explain his attempt to get the other 
lines to go along with United on the 
first round of orders. 
¢ Prospects—Best bet now seems to be 
that Pan American and TWA will buy 
the Boeing jet transport and the other 
lines the Douglas DC-8, with United 
splitting its order. 

Among the smaller airlines, National 
has said it would buy six Douglas DC-8s. 
And Continental is planning to fly jets 
or turboprops between Los Angeles and 
Chicago if it gets CAB approva! for 
the new route. It hasn't decided yet 
on the Lockheed Electra turboprop, 
Douglas DC-8, or the Boeing 707. 
¢ How Big a Market?—Over the past 
year the size of the potential jet trans 
port market has swelled considerably. A 
year ago manufacturers thought they 
could scrape up 50 orders for the first 
round of buying. Now the figure ranges 
between 180 and 200. 

United is talking about operating 
jets in the summer of 1960. Boeing savs 
it can deliver its planes sometime im 
1958, which would permit commercial 
operations carly in 1959. Douglas says 
it will make deliveries “in 1959.” 
© Price—The price of the transports— 
between $4.5-million and $5-million a 
copy—will be more than twice that of 
present piston planes. But revenue per 
jet will run between two and three 
times as high. That's because jets can 
carry twice as many passengers twice as 
fast, with lower crew and maintenance 
costs per passenger mile. 
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The temporary capital of the vital metalworking industry 
is at the Chicago Machine Tool Show. Production en- 
gineers agree that the age of automation has dawned in 
Chicago with the unveiling of the most advanced collec- 
tion of aut. ..atic, high-speed, cost-cutting machine tools 
ever shown in an industrial exposition! 

Whether you are at the show or having information 
sent back to you, you will be convinced that these revolu- 
tionary machines will produce more profits for you. 

Just as advanced and vital as the tools themselves is 
C.1.T. Corporation’s new concept of machinery financing 

the PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN. This plan is being 
used by purchasers of machine tools all over the country. 
In addition, PAYD PLAN is being offered as a convenient, 





sensible purchase plan by many old line machine tool 
manufacturers and dealers. 


PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE payments are geared to the 
faster depreciation schedules available on your new ma- 
chine tool purchases. In effect, you write off the payments 
as expense, 

Your immediate cash outlay is small. You get long 
terms—up to ten years. The PAYD PLAN charge is 4.25% 
for each year of the term, computed on the original un- 
paid balance. 

During the show, be sure to visit the C.LT, “HOW-TO- 
BUY-IT” Headquarters, Booth 512 NAVY PIER ... or write 
any office below for new PAYD PLAN folder, 


c.1.T. CORPORATION 


The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C. I. T. Financial Corporation. Capital and Surplus over $200,000,000, 





Cleveland 

750 Leader Building 

Detroit 

65 Cadillac Square 
Portland, Ore. — Equitable Building 


Atlanta Houston 


55 Marietta Street, N.W. 
Chicago 
221 N. LaSalle Street 


DIVISIONAL OFFICES 


1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 
Kansas City 

210 West Tenth Street 
San Francisco—660 Market Street 





New York 

390 Fourth Avenue 
Philadelphia 

3 Penn Center Plaza 


Los Angeles 

416 W. 8th Street 
Memphis 

8 North Third Street 


Industrial financing available in Canada through Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited 








To get natural gas where it’s needed when it’s needed, 
pipeline operators are storing the fuel in emptied oil 
fields near centers of top demand. Putting worked-out 
fields in shape is a costly job, but it brings . . 


Gas: On Call Near the Market 


That 
Edwin I 


legendary character, Colonel 

Drake, who died back in 
1880, could well be turning in his grave 
it Bethlehem, Pa., these days. He was 
the fellow who first tapped an under 
ground oil reservoir by drilling. He 
did this at Titusville, Pa., in 1859. To- 
day, almost 100 years later, they're 
opening up the old abandoned oil wells 
that dot the scarred ridges of Pennsyl- 
Allegheny Mountains—and 
pumping the empty reservoirs full again. 
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The product that’s being pumped 
through the old wells and into the 
empty reservoirs below is one that 
Colonel Drake and his contemporaries 
despised—natural gas. They found it 
a nuisance in their oil operations, so 
they burned it on the spot. Today, 
of course, it’s the basis for one of the 
U.S.’s biggest industries. And when 
you look deeper into the reasons wh 
this industry is now using aaa 
vania’s old oil pools as storage reser- 


voirs, you get a new view of the 
powerful role that natural gas plays 
in the U.S. economy. 


1. New Field 


The pictures on these pages show 
how it’s donc 

What's happening here at the old 
Hebron oil field in Pennsylvania is 
typical in preparing a worked-out field 
The field’s developers are Tennessee 
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SEARCHING out each old well leads déep into woods 


where ancient bull wheel (above) is clue. 





through old wells that will carry gas below. petroleum liquids that accumulate in pipe- 
DRILLING Those not used must be capped. BLOWING line is done before gas goes below 
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industry-deep coverage 


Now, for the first time in the history of the oil industry, specialists and management 
in all segments can look to a magazine which provides thorough information 
of technical and business significance . . . industry-wide, industry-deep coverage. 


PETROLEUM WEEK KEEPS EACH BRANCH OF THE INDUSTRY UP TO DATE ON 
DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING THE INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE. 


Petroleum Week is written for oil men by oil and business communications experts. 
lt reports and interprets in clear, concise language understandable to oil men at 
all levels of every segment. In addition, Petroleum Weck’s editorial format is 
designed around the new art of writing for variable-speed reading. It can be read 
easily and efficiently at a fast tempo and with complete comprehension. 


You can broaden the coverage base of your advertisement . . . add 
mileage to your message with PETROLEUM WEEK-—the magazine 
read by your customers and prospects—the men who matter in oil, 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


Crosse >< Communications for Men Who Matter in Oil 
P| 





flow into »s a 
MEASURING Sem inte ome 


step completes reservoir's preparation. 
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Gas Transmission Co. and United Nat- 
ural Gas Co 

They began with a search for the 
storage site. This involved checking 
the oil industry's oldest records, find- 
ing the extent of the field. It involved, 
too, searching land records of Potter 
County, center of the Hebron field, 
to find who was owner, or lessee, or who 
held mineral rights of the land. It 
took long scouring of old oil produc- 
tion records to discover the approximate 
locations of the field’s old wells. 

Then the field search for these old 
wells began. It led into village ceme- 
teries, deep into thick woods, and across 
the isrrows of open fields. It took 
astu«c detective work and much stum 
blin, .cross country to find every well 
ever drilled in the field. Once found, 
each well had to be plugged, or recon 
ditioned so that it would carry gas un- 
derground to the storage reservoir. 
¢ Reclaiming—To recondition an old 
well, the operators must drill a new 
hole down through the old one. Cas- 
ings must be set and cemented in place 
—in fact, the job involves many of the 
same steps that are taken to bring in a 
new field. 

The gas is pumped below through 
more than just one well. Several wells 
around a field are reconditioned for 
injection so that gas pressure at one 
end of the field can be kept equal to 
pressure at the other end. The gas is 
taken from the storage reservoir in the 
same way—from several different wells. 
* Expectations—By the end of the 
year at Hebron, United and TGT will 
have reclaimed or drilled some 52 wells 
over an area of about 2,500 acres. Ulti- 
mately, some 70 wells will be used to 
fill and draw from Hebron’s capacity. 
The plan is that enough gas will be 
stored at Hebron to provide an output 
of 225-million cu. ft. a day for 100 
consecutive days. 

Around the field there's a maze of 

ipes. Some spread out from the 
B'000-mile-long transmission line that 
brings the gas from the Gulf Coast pro- 
ducing areas. Others link with the exit 
pipeline that’s now being slammed into 
a 250-mile-long ditch leading from the 
field toward New York. 

United and TGT estimate the cost 
of developing the field will run to 
about $4-million. 


ll. Growing Fast 


For gas pipeline operators, Hebron 
is a typical underground storage project. 
The price of the Hebron job makes up 
a _ of the $343-million that the 
industry has spent on developing under- 
ground storage pools. 

Undetground storage of natural gas 
isn’t so new an idea as you might ex- 
pect. As far back as 1915, gas was 
pumped back into the ground for stor- 


ing in Welland, Ontario. Through 
the next 26 vears a few similar small 
projects were handled. Then, in 1937, 
the underground storage idea spurted 
ahead. In 1939, 8-billion cu. ft. of 
natural gas were stored underground. 
World War II sent the idea racing 
ahead. By 1943, the industry had 
developed 50 storage areas with a ca- 
pacity of 135-billion cu. ft. And by 
the end of last year, after the great 
postwar expansion of the industry, 172 
storage pools were operating and they 
held 1,010-billion cu. ft. of gas. 

These storage pools are in 18 states, 
but by far the most of them—130 at 
latest count—are in Pennsvivania, West 
Virginia, New York, Ohio, and Illinois. 
* Looking Ahead—Underground | stor- 
age of gas has become a big business 
And it will get bigger, for the natural 
gas industry feels that storage space is 
still not sufficient for its needs. Som« 
figures show why 

(1) The 1,010-billion cu 
storage amounts to only 
ninth of a year’s production 
industry feels, is not enough. 

(2) Of last vear’s 9,426-billion cu. ft 
production, only 67-billion cu. ft. went 
to storage. This is little more than four 
days’ supply. This, the industry feels, 
is too low a rate of storage 


ft. now in 
about one- 
This, th 


il. Underground Economics 


Why should anybody want to take 
gas out of the ground in, say, Texas, 
pump it all the way to Pennsylvania 
and then put a lot of it back into the 
ground? 

The answer is in two parts, both of 
them simple enough: (1) to have the 
gas near where it’s needed most; and 
(2) to provide a place to store gas that’s 
not needed in summer. 
¢ Demands—Homes that use natural 
gas for heating burn, on the average, 
nine times more gas in January than 
thev do in August. The home market 
is already of top importance to some 
big transmission companies. Last year 
they sold 1,937-billion cu. ft. to resi 
dential customers, only a fraction less 
than half of what they sold to indus 
try. Now some of them are going 
harder than ever for the home market 
If they were to build pipelines big 
enough to meet peak demand, they 
would be loaded with lines too big and 
too expensive for most of the year. 

Another factor that prompts under- 
ground storage is an industry practice 
known as “take or pay.” This means 
that a transmission company must take 
from a producer all the gas it contracted 
for, all the time—or pay for it, anyway. 
So by developing storage fields, the 
transmission companies can save pay- 
ing out money for nothing 

The storage pools have concentrated 
near the Northeast because it’s there 
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Regulated Competition Has Produced 


THE FINEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Railroads Are Currently Enjoying The Greatest 
Prosperity in Their History Despite inroads By 
Passenger Cars, Buses And Planes On Their 
Passenger Traffic. 





Motor Transport Has Expanded Its Service To 
Agriculture, Commerce, industry And Consumers 
Steadily Year After Year. 


Business On The Waterways Is Booming. In The 
Past 10 Years, Waterways Have Increased Their 
Share Of The Notion’s Total Freight Load. 


Pipelines Have Been Increasing Their Facilities 
As A Result Of A Steady Growth In Patronage 
Over The Years. They Are Enjoying Good Busi- 
ness. 


WORLD! 


Healthful, vigorous competition in the tradi- 
tional American manner — subject to certain 
wise restraints im by Congress to foster 
services and curb a — has produced, for the 
benefit of all our people, the finest transportation 
system in the world. 


This system has developed to its present peak 
not despite regulation but largely because of it. 


This regulation is not obsolete, archaic regu- 
lation developed for a bygone monopolistic era. 
Year after year the Congress has brought it up 
to date — kept it dynamic — to meet changing 
competitive conditions in transportation, 


Proof? Since its original enactment, this regu- 
lation has undergone more than 150 Congres- 
sional alterations and 2 complete overhauls. 


So, you see — present regulation of our trans- 
portation agencies is of the most pertinent up- 
to-date kind, keyed to present-day conditions and 
dedicated to serve the best interests of shippers 
and you alike! 


Air Carriers Are Flying More Passengers And 
More Freight Than In Any Previous Year And 
The Future Continues To Look Most Promising. 


SS ee 


Despite Widespread Use Of Passenger Cars, 
Buses Are A Dominant Form Of Personal Trans- 
portation, Offering Essential Service To Millions 
Of People Annvally. 





AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


If You’ve Got it... A Truck Brought It! 





PREMIUM CRANE SERVICE 
AT ECONOMICAL PRICES 


Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are standardized, mass- 
produced cranes for average industrial service. They are 
priced far below other cranes for similar use, yet built 
into them are performance-proved features like those 
in “Shaw-Box” Heavy-Duty Cranes. 


Three-girder bridge construction eliminates whipping 
and skewing. Bridge and trolley wheels are fixed on 
axles that rotate on antifriction bearings. Spotting is 
easy and accurate with fast-acting brakes and variable 
speed control, operated by push buttons on floor-con- 
trolled cranes and by master switches on cage-controlled 
cranes. You get the smooth efficiency of ball or roller 
bearings, plus gearing that operates in oil in sealed 
housings. 


Put the dependable, economical service of a low-priced 
Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Crane into your 
operations. You'll like the easy maintenance and the 
many protective features that safeguard man, load and 
crane, Capacities: 1 to 20 tons. Three basic types and 
three trolley styles available. Selection is easy. Write for 
Catalog 221 and make your choice. 


that most of the nation’s natural gas is 
used. 

¢ Eyes on Homes—Pipeline cperators 
look for an even bigger market in the 
Northeast. Some guess it lies largely 
in home heating. Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission, co-developer of the Hebron 
field—and of four other fields in the 
same area—is banking probably more 
than any other operator on winning a 
big slice of this market through un 
derground storage projects. Capacity 
of its five fields will be about 77-billion 
cu. ft. when they're fully developed, 
some time in 1960. TCT says the 
reservoirs will provide 770-million 
cu. ft. of gas a day for 100 consecutive 
days. 

The entire project will cost around 
$50-million, but TGT’s Pres. Gardiner 
Symonds says this is less than one-third 
of what it would cost to build pipelines 
from Gulf Coast fields to supply the 
extra gas at times of peak demand. 

That, anyway, is how TGT sees the 
future. Plenty of others disagree. In 
fact, there's little agreement even 
among the industry's top experts on the 

int at which stored gas makes, or 

foe, money for the distribitor. 
e Equation—To get a picture of the 
economics of stored gas, you have to 
consider two factors besides those men- 
tioned above: (1) Natural gas sells at 
several different prices within the same 
area, depending on whether it’s used 
for industry or for home heating; and 
(2) in periods of normal, or below-nor- 
mal, demand, stored natural gas, be- 
cause of the cost of its storage, cannot 
compete in supplying an industrial ac- 
count with gas that’s manufactured 
near the industrial consumers. 

That's why the transmission compa- 
nies that are developing underground 
storage reservoirs are aiming at home 
use rather than industrial -+ 

In sending it to the home heating 
market they can charge far more for 
each cubic foot than they would if they 
sent it to the industrial market. There 
are many days each winter when stored 
gas, still too expensive for industrial 
customers, can be released from un- 
derground to meet the peak demands 
of the home heating market 
¢ Unresolved—The argument within 
the industry is: “Just how many days a 
year can we sell this more expensive 
stored natural gas?” You get a differ- 
ent answer from practically everyone 
in the industry 
¢ Key Figures—The transmission com 
panies that have their eves on the home 


‘ceANES heating market in the Northeast think 
° they have the key to this fast-growing 
facet of the natural gas industry. It 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan lies in these figures: In Denver, almost 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 60% of homes are heated by natural 
Latter’ Ratote and other lifting specialties, Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ gas; in Chicago, it’s about 33%; but 
ocives ama a ee tek , day in New York the figure stands at only 
Alreraft Products. a little more than 3%. eno 
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Gold mine refuse + Worlds greatest tank lining job - Uranium 





TRANIUM now is being recovered from the yellow 

) mountains of slimes residue surrounding the gold 
mines on the Rand in South Africa. The process involves 
treatment of the abrasive, spent ore with sulfuric acid. 
No small problem was the protection of the many tanks, 
pumps and miles of piping from the twin attack of acid 
and abrasion. The answer was the world’s largest sheet- 


rubber tank lining job. 


A vital role in solving the many problems created by 
the sheer size and remoteness of the installations, plus 
subtropical heat and rains, was played by the G.1 M. 


Goodyear Technical Man. Most important was his 


espec ially compounded, 


specification of PLIOWELD 


acid- and abrasion-resistant rubber—and a chemically 
curing field procedure that eliminated sectionalized 
tanks or filling the tanks with hot water to vuleanize the 


rubber to the metal 


Over six and one hal} acres of PLIOWELD have been used 
to protect equipment in this operation to date, Ulti 
mately, some 1,250,000 square feet of tank surfaces, 
50,000 feet of pipe and 1,000 pumps will be armored 
with rubber. How can PLIOWELD help you in your fight 
against corrosion? For details, see the G.T.M. or write: 


Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


r / ‘ at ; Tire an 


GO00D, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 





it takes a sure hand 
to produce cartons by the million 


This skilled die-maker takes over after Gair carton designers set 
the pattern for sales 

lake your carton, for instance. Gair Package Analysis* points 
the way to the right material, the right structural and graphic design, 
and the right printing process for your market and product 

hen it’s up to Gair’s production men to mass-produce the finished 
carton, That means precision die-making (shown above) plus per 
fection im all phases of production: cutting, creasing, folding and 
gluing. It means skilled men and specialized machinery working 
together ...to make sure there's no variation between the first carton 
and the millionth to jam your mechanical packaging machinery 


You'll find the right men and machines to do the job at Gair. 


*Gair Package Analysis is a service designed to blu print a success 
ful carton for your product. One of our men will be glad to stop 


by and give you the full story. 


GATTI creative engineering in packaging 


ACM FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
PAPERBOARD + KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
155 EAST 44th STREET +» NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 

















INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The “spirit of Geneva” entered a time of testing this week. Before 
SEPT. 3. 1955 the year is out, the West should have an idea whether Soviet foreign policy 
siti is undergoing a basic shift or merely a change of decor. 


In the United Nations, U.S. and Soviet disarmament plans are under 
debate. In Moscow, Chancellor Adenauer will lay down the West’s policy on 
Germany next week. In October, the Big Four meet in another Geneva 
conference. 


No one looks for fast, practical results from the series of diplomatic 
encounters. Problems of disarmament, and Germany, have been dead- 
locked for 10 years. Breaking the deadlock now will require sweeping 
changes in the Soviet Union’s foreign policy approach. 


If the next few months show that Communism’s masters 2 _n't ready 
for fundamental changes, “spirit of Geneva” optimism will fade fast. 
---O— 


The key to U.S. disarmament policy is the idea of inspection, the 
warning against sneak attack. Washington has dropped the remnants of 
the Baruch Plan, which aimed at controls over fissionable materials. 





If some inspection plan can be agreed to, disarmament hopes will 
take on more luster. Other Soviet moves, such as troop reductions in 
Russia and the sateliites, mean little or nothing by themselves. 


Meanwhile, the Soviet “smile” policy continues unabated. At midweek, 
Russians talked of dispatching “tens of thousands” of their citizens to visit 
the U. S. 


Washington has no intention of letting the sideshow of cultural 
exchange eclipse the main event—Soviet concessions on disarmament and 
Germany. Smiles are all right, of course. The U. S. will play along, use 
specific instances (as in the recent Soviet farmer tour and a projected 
junket of Soviet housing experts) to show how Russia might profit«if it 
really removed the Iron Curtain. 


But there’s a limit, and it may be approaching fast. Already the U. 5. 
is trying to restrain the enthusiasts who act as if the East-West hatchet had 
been buried forever. 


This footnote on “cultural exchange”: The Soviet Academy of Science 
has decided to set up an institute for the study of modern capitalism. 


—o— 


Washington and London are deeply concerned lest the Mediterranean 
become the “soft underbelly” of the NATO alliance—as it was for the 
Axis during World War II. 


Nearly seven years after the Palestine truce, Israel and Egypt are 
still on the warpath. There’s a dramatic revival of Egyptian-Soviet relations, 
which wili have repercussions elsewhere in the Middle East. Wayward 
Yugoslavia has loosed its ties with Balkan Alliance partners Greece and 
Turkey. And these NATO allies, Greece and Turkey, are themselves squab- 
bling over Cyprus, the disputed British colony and a crucial NATO base. 


Britain has accepted—in principle—self-determination for the Cypriots. 
Its main interest is to preserve the security of Cyprus military bases. There 
are, incidentally, many Communists on Cyprus. 


Farther West, France is making a desperate attempt to save its—and 
NATO’s—position in Morecco. 
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The Mediterranean troubles explain Secy. of State Dulles’ unprece- 
dented offer: that the U.S. should unilaterally guarantee a “boundary of 
safety” between Arab and Israeli. 


Suddenly, the pacification of the Mediterranean is urgent. The U.S. is 
prepared to shell out massive aid if that will help—for Arab refugees, even 
for development in North Africa, if any way can be found to funnei it 


in to the French protectorates. 


_—e— 


The London market was tn a tizzy at midweek, Rumors of another rise 
in the bank rate—soon—and worries over August gold and dollar reserve 
figures had the business community edgy. 


Prime Minister Eden himself has appealed to the nation to help 
restrain the boom and thus preserve prosperity. His references to “further 
measures if necessary” were taken to mean a higher bank rate. It has been 
jacked up twice this year, stands at 442% now. (Meanwhile, bank loans to 
good customers are at 5% to 6%.) 


—e.— 


The sincerity of Pres. Eisenhower's trade policy is again being chal- 
lenged—in virtually every world trading center. These are the developments 
that are bringing dismal talk abroad of a “new protectionism” in the U. S.: 


* The Pentagon threw $6.9-million worth of electrical contracts to Ameri- 
can companies, though Britons bid substantially lower. The awards were 
considered a test of the recently liberalized Buy American policy (page 121). 


¢ It was confirmed at midweek that the White House is considering a 
selective ban on foreign bidding for government contracts. 


* The increase in bicycle tariffs rankles in Europe. Traders agree it will 
hardly bar sales but complain of the “principle of the thing.” 


The Administration denies it is developing a new protectionism. The 
Buy American award, it insists, was governed by considerations of unem- 
ployment. The bike tariff was a matter of iaw: The trade agreements act 
requires relief for any industry—however unimportant—injured by imports. 
Officials add that the President will turn down the proposal to ban foreign 
bidders. 


Beyond that, Washington points to the big postwar increase in U.S. 
purchases from Europe as proof that trade barriers aren't too high. 


Whatever the merits of the case, U.S. trade relations are hurt. 


Washington’s decisions will be seized upon by European protectionists, 
the men who are fighting to keep up the bars against dolla: goods. The 
decisions place another mental block in the path of convertibility. 


The damage, for all the hue and cry, is mainly psychological. It took 
eight years of U.S. preaching and example to sell Europeans on the desir- 
ability of competition and freer trade. That won’t be undone overnight, or 
by a single set of decisions, however much U.S. practice collides with 
U.S. preaching—especially now, when Europe and U.S. are prosperous and 
busy. 


The real effect on world trade will ceme from decisions on major 
matters still pending in Washington—customs simplification, oil quotas, the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
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»»s, automatically 


@ MORGAN CRANES are stronger, more 
rigid ... because girder joints and 
seams are welded automatically on 
the world’s largest continuous welder. 
Casting imperfections and hand weld- 
ing variables are eliminated with 
Morgan automatic welding. All joints 
are uniform and sound. 


Crane drums, too, are welded auto- 
matically, making them stronger and 
lighter. Casting shrinkage voids are 
eliminated. 


Morgan welders are qualified in accord- 
ance with A.S.M.E. and A.W. S. codes. 


Performance records prove that 
advanced design and heavy-duty con- 
struction of Morgan cranes make them 
less costly to operate and maintain. 
Let our representative show you how 
to save the most by buying the best 
... Morgan! 


Perfect welding penetration is 
obtained with Morgan's 120" per 
minute automatic welder. Two 
welding heads float vertically and 
horizontally along the track. 


























The Morgan Engineering Company 
manutactures overhead electric 
traveling cranes, gantry cranes, 
charging machines, piate milis, 
bicoming milis, structural mitis, 


oe ee ENGINEERING co. Cliauce,Ohio 
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Five Nations Look at the Atom: 
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Unless Japan con depend on America's generosity 


JAPAN'S URANIUM RESOURCES: 
Not a promising prospect 


Sighting on Atom’s Golden Age 


The first Intemational Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
provided a mighty stimulus—for every- 
one, not just the scientists (BW—Aug. 
20°55,p132), It gave the future of the 
tamed atom a new air of imminence, 
and urgency. A rush of developments 
is expected now, as politicians and 
businessmen lay plans for what the 
editorial writers call the “second indus- 
trial revolution.” 

Indeed, you can compare the events 
of the past year—capped by the Geneva 
atoms-for-peace meeting—with the be- 
ginnings of worldwide railroad building 
a century ago. 


144 Business Abroad 


Last week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
called on men closest to nuclear prob 
lems in five nations, just as thev were 
beginning to digest what they saw and 
heard in Switzerland. What were the 
reactions of their homelands to the 
promise of Geneva? 

Three of the countries—Britain, Ger- 
many, Japan—are highly industrialized, 
leaders in world trade, and important 
competitors and customers of the U.S. 
Each has different capabilities, and 
needs, in an atomic world. Two—India 
and Brazil—are termed “underdevel- 
oped.” Yet there is much to be devel- 
oped in these countries and all the 


world is watching as these two attempt 
to raise the living standards of their 


les. 
TT Centitede-It was an Indian official 


who told susiness weex that his coun- 
try “extends her thanks and gratitude 
to the big powers who made the Geneva 
conference possible, and thus gave her 
people the privilege of standing on the 
threshhold of a golden age.” The 
golden age will be some time coming, 
especially for India. 

But India is working for it—harder 
now, and with more hope, than ever 
before. 

Here, then, are BUSINESS WEEX’S re- 
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ports on how five nations look at 


atomic power today: 


LONDON -Despite the powerful 


U.S. showing at Geneva, which in- 
cluded the first private contract for the 
sale of a power reactor (BW—Aug.27 
"55,p43), Britons are unshaken in their 
belief that they lead the world in the 
practical development of civilian nuclear 
power. For them, cheap power is essen- 
tial if they're to maintain a high stand- 
ard of living on a crowded little indus- 
trial island that must export to buy 
food and raw materials. By 1975, 
British electricity consumption may 
rise fourfold. To meet that rise would 
require 100-million more tons of coal, 
or its equivalent in oil. Where to get 
it, how to pay for it, worries Britain. 

Indeed, Britons are inclined to be- 
lieve that they need nuclear power more 
than any other nation. 

Sir Winston Churchill saw the threat 
of exhausted coalfields and high-cost 
imports several years back. He threw 
huge resources into atomic energy de- 
velopment. Now Britain has five reac- 
tors working, with plans for 22 large 
power-producing reactors in the near 
future. The estimated cost of electricity 
from nuclear stations (to be built, start- 
ing in 1957, for the state-run British 
Electricity Authority) will be 10% be- 
low that produced in the most modern 
coal-fired stations. Sir John Cockroft, 
Britain’s top atomic spokesman, says the 
cost will be halved when fast breeder 
reactors (producing more fuel than they 
consume) are in operation, in six to 
10 vears. 
¢ Orders—Businessmen in metalwork- 
ing, chemicals, electrical and electronic 
equipment, and engineering are highly 
excited about domestic atomic possi- 
bilities. They aim to give Americans 
a run for their money in world develop- 
ment. Four combines have organized 
for the design, development, construc 
tion, and sale of power reactors abroad. 
They claim to have 14 tentative orders 
(or at least “very serious inquiries’), 
from overseas. 

Britain has been worrying about its 
lack of native fuel for valet plants. 
Geneva helped dispel the fears, with 
indications that the world’s dependence 
on uranium could well decline as the 
atom age progresses. (London investors 
are taking a decidedly less bullish view 
of uranium shares.) 

On the minus side, however, many 
delegates at Geneva raised questions 
about Britain’s techniques in reactor 
design—for example, the use of gas 
coolants, and the concentration on a 
simpler, though less efficient, reactor 
than Americans are working on. 

Other revelations at Geneva struck 
Britons: the dangers that wertdwide 
atomic development could bring—the 
appalling “aor of any expiosion or 
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leak, the problem of radioactive waste 
disposal. Britons hope these dangers 
will spur closer international coopera- 
tion in supervision, technical assistance, 
and even in the economic policies that 
govern peaceful atomic development. 


RIO DE JANEIRO-—Brazil is 


bubbling with nuclear enthusiasm. Press 
coverage of the atomic future has been 
intense—stories about prospecting, the 
solution of the power shortage, and the 
breaking of the “shackles” on Brazilian 
industry. Brazilians-in-the-strect follow 
the news avidly, and entertain the kind 
of romantic notions that marked the 
gold and rubber boom days. 

Brazil’s atomic experts are more re- 
strained. But they, too, now see 
brighter hopes of putting atomic power 
to work. Geneva, they say, showed the 
way. 

Brazilian development has been 
hobbled for years by the lack of power, 
cities like Rio and Sao Paulo are chron- 
ically starved for electricity. At the 
rate industrial demand is growing, hy- 
droelectric resources will be exhausted 
soon. New thermal power stations are 
being added, but they burn expensive 
imported oil and coal. There’s little of 
either in Brazil, and the nation spends 
nearly 80% of its dollar income on im- 
ported fuel. 

Brazilians were elated by news that 
thorium, after all, may be one of the 
most easily utilized nuclear fuels, Brazil 
now claims the world’s largest deposits; 
and prospecting is in the middle of a 
new surge. 
¢ U.S. Aid—Rio is talking of increasing 
government spending on atomic proj 
ects, counting heavily on U.S. help. 
Washington and Brazil have just signed 
a bilateral atomic agreement (the Lind 
the U.S. offered to 23 nations). One 
result will be Brazil’s first reactor, a 
small experimental “swimming-pool” 
type. The two countries will share 


the cost, and the U.S. will supply 
the reactor, fuel, and badly needed tech- 
nicians. Looking further ahead, com 
panies like General Electric and West 
inghouse have explored—however tenta 


tively—the prospects for setting up 
nuclear power plants in Brazil. 

Just how Brazil will finance the huge 
capital costs of its atomic future is 
something else again. For the time, at 
least, Brazilians seem hypnotized by the 
promise of the low cost of atomic elec 
tricity—once it is produced. 

Americans, and many Brazilians, 
hope the attention atomic power is 
getting may take the spotlight off the 
touchy Brazilian oil situation. Maybe, 
they speculate, Brazil will modify its 
nationalistic determination to block 
foreign help in developing domestic oil 

which would be urgent even if atomic 
power were available tomorrow. 

The atomic future has produced some 
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“ .. West Germany is dick- 
ering with the U.S. for the 
purchase of a small experi- 
mental reactor .. .” 

ATOMS starts on p. 114 


typically Brazilian cynics, as well as opti- 
mists. They believe, probably correctly, 
that it will be a long time before Brazil 
has a producing atomic power plant. 


BONN —Geneva tore the blinders 
from German eyes. Few believed that 
the big powers would really let their 
hair down on atomic matters. Most 
Germans pegged Geneva as a lot of 
“propaganda with few benefits.” But 
now, the rush is on. Federal and state 
governments, cities, universities, and 
business corporations are feverishly set- 
ting out to narrow the gap between 
German atomic development and that 
of Britain, the U.S., and Russia. 

The gap is wide; and, in the words 
of one observer, German atomics are a 
mess. There is no law, no central com- 
mission, no coordination. This fall, 
however, an atomic energy bill will 
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(The law will follow the injunctions of 
the Paris treaties granting German 
sovereignty: no atomic weapons, only 
limited holdings of fissionabie materials 
for two years.) 

¢ Production—W est Germany is dicker- 
ing now with the U.S. for the purchase 
of a small experimental reactor, with 
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burg, a new research organization has 
begun studying applications of atomic 
energy to shipping. 

e Exports—German businessmen, for- 
ever export-minded, realize that world 
atomic development will be big busi- 
ness. “Unless we are to be hopelessly 
left behind,” runs a typical industry 
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comment, “we had better get crackin 
and develop our own products —m 
processes that are better and cheaper 
than those of our competitors.” Ger- 
mans admit they are far behind now, 
and that they must learn from the U.S. 
and Britain; but they're sure they can 
come up with methods that will make 
fresh contributions to atomic science— 
and put them in world competition. 
Few Westerners—or Easterners, for 
that matter—will argue that point. 


NEW DELHI —India’s millions 


are hardly aware of the promise of 
Geneva. But India’s leaders are keenly 
concerned. They've seen to it that 
India has an efficient, highly respected 
atomic energy establishment. Now, 
with the barriers of cold war and 
secrecy eased, they say the time has 
come for even underdeveloped nations 
to plan incorporation of atomic power 
into their energy vattern. 

Indians dispute the thesis that only 
highly industrialized nations can afford, 
profit by, and master the complexities 
of atomic power generation. Despite 
staggering initial costs, Indians make 
a case for starting atomic plants as soon 
as possible, and insist that in the long 
run they will be more economical than 
conventional power plants. 
¢ Sights High—India has energy re 
serves, to be sure. Coal and hydro re 
sources are probably enough to sustain 
a high rate of industrialization for three 
decades. But Indians are aiming higher, 
toward living standards comparable to 
the West's. 

The potential of even the large hydro 
developments now planned or under 
way is limited. Prof. Homi Bhabha, 
the distinguished Indian scientist who 
presided at Geneva, notes that even 
full hydro development won't give In- 
dia much more than one-seventh the 
energy now obtained by burning cow 
dung. 

On the other hand, Indians have 
the thorium and uranium resources for 
extensive atomic development. And 
that’s what they are planning. 

Work is well along now on the so- 
called Bombay reactor, which Indians 
believe will be as useful as the U.S. 
“swimming pool” type. Its fucl prob- 
ably will come from the U.S. or Brit- 
ain. Another reactor, also Indian- 
designed, goes into construction by the 
end of the year. The Indian atomic 
commission has tentative plans for two 
power reactors, to be installed with 
help from foreign companies. Prof. 
Bhabha’s post-Geneva visit to Russia 
raises the possibility that the Soviets 
will one day cooperate in Indian atomic 
development, just as the U.S. and 
Britain are expected to do. 

Responsible Indians seem to realize 
that atomic power is no short-cut to 
industria! prosperity, U.S.-style. But 
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Metal ganglions for 
the mechanical brain 


The nerve centers of modern electronic computers are the points of contact 
that permit the flow of electrical current from part to part. These points of 
contact must be firmly and permanently joined. Usually, delicate soldering 
operations are used for this purpose. 


The electronics industry requires many tons of fine solders. The Federated 
Metals Division of American Smelting and Refining Company is a major 
producer of these solders. 


Federated solders are the result of many years of research and develop- 
ment. Typical of advances made by Federated research are patented Casto- 
matic bar and ingot solders. Made on automatic casting machines, controlled 
by electronic instruments, each bar or ingot is identical in size, shape and 
weighi, with uniform composition unequalled by other methods of casting. 
Every bar gives the same results in the user's hand. 


No matter what size, shape or composition you may need in a solder, 
think of Federated first as a source of supply. Our broad experience with 
all kinds of non-ferrous metals has earned us the name of Headquarters 
for Non-Ferrous Metals 
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120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y vel @ 
in Canada: Federated Metals Canada, tid., Torente and Montreal 


Aluminum, Anodes, Babbitts, Bross, Bronze, Die Costing Metals, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesium, Solders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 
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Collectors, they have made the recovery of 
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profitable operation for many, 
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For further information and some 
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“ . ,. Japanese estimate 
atom power will halve cost 
of electricity in 1970. . .” 


ATOMS starts on p. 114 


they do think ef it as a means to ski 
a couple of rungs in the arduous climb 
toward something approaching a mod- 
em economy. 


TOKYO —just 10 years ago, at 
Hiroshima, Japan was kicked violently 
through the vestibule of the atomic age. 
Hiroshima left a psychological block— 
exploited by Communists and their 
friends—against all atomic development, 
military or peaceful. Only now, after 
Geneva, is the government determined 
to press on with Japan's long-delayed 
atomic program. 

In October or November, Japan will 
seek from the U.S. its first small re- 
search reactor. Between 1958 and 
1959, it plans to order three more, also 
from the U.S. And by 1961, Japan 
hopes to build its own. 

It will be a long haul, reflecting 
Japan’s late entry imto atomics. It 
may be 15 years before Japan produces 
any atomic power. That will be none 
too soon: Few nations are as illen- 
dowed with natural resources as the 
Japanese. 
¢ Demand—In 15 years, population is 
expected to grow by 18-million; power 
consumption to double to the equ’ va- 
lent of 200-million tons of coal. Coal 
and oil imports are expected to be 
terrific. Atom power, Japanese esti- 
mate, will halve the cost of electricity 
in 1970—and save the drain on foreign 
exchange. 

Businessmen of highly industrialized 
Japan see many opportunities. They 
believe Japan has uranium, other nu- 
clear fuels. They are now researching 
the possibilities of manufacturing heavy 
water. They see hope for Japanese 
precision industry in selling the pumps, 
control instruments, other equipment 
of the atomic age. They want to know 
more about radioisotopes and their uses. 
To these ends, a private business or- 
ganization, cooperating with the gov- 
ernment, will set up an atomic research 
institute next month. Later, the gov- 
ernment will take it over as an official 
atomic commission. 

Politics will continue to dog Japa- 
nese atomics. Leftwingers—including 
quite a few scientists—talk up the dan- 
gers of radiation to the people who 
now it firsthand. They insist that 
Japan pursue atomic development inde- 
pendently, with no foreign help or 
imports. But, barring accident or wat, 
time is on the side of those who want 
to push ahead as fast as possible, thanks 
largely to the Geneva conference. to 
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Fighters — bombers — helicopters — or trans- 
ports — for top performance they all depend 
upon titanium for many vital parts. In fact, 
titanium makes possible several advanced-per- 
formance aircraft. 

The characteristics of titanium which make 
it vital to modern aircraft are putting it into 
many other jobs. For here is a metal that is 
as strong as steel, but 44% lighter . . . much 
more resistant to most forms of corrosion than 


_ 


Left to right, from top to bottom: McDonnell F-101; North American F-100; Convair F-102A; Boeing B-52; Nerth American FJ-4, F-86D, and F-86H; 
Lockheed C-130; Douglas DC-7; Sikorsky $-56 and S-58. 


TITANIUM flies with the best... 


any other structural metal . . . and one that 
can be fabricated by normal shop practices. 
In hundreds of really tough applications noth- 
ing else will do the job as well as titanium, 
Now, due to REM-CRU's expanded facili- 
ties, you can be sure of prompt delivery of 
REM-CRU titanium in the sizes and grades 
you need. And REM-CRU engineers are al- 
ways ready to help you make the best, most 
profitable use of this versatile metal. 


REM-cRU 
TETAZAN EU IM soarco-cau Titanium, inc., MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
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America’s First Wire Fence + Since 1883 


e Security against the ever-present 
hazards that can damage or destroy 
property, or injure persons, is a re- 
sponsibility to assign to PAGE Fence. 
Whether you choose heavily galva- 
nized Copper-Bearing Steel, corrosion- 
resisting Aluminum, or long-lasting 
Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is quality 
controlled from raw metal to rugged 
tence erected on metal posts 
in concrete. Available are 8 basic 
styles, varied by heights, types of 
gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name al nearest PAGE firm, write 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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German Trusts Bloom 


@ The Allied Occupation failed to quash perma: 
nently Germany’s traditional cartel system. 


@ Signs of a return to concentration of industry 
already are showing up in steel and chemicals. 


@ Latest indication is a budding bank combine. 


With little publicity, but slowly and 
surely, Germany has reversed an Allied 
policy that tried after World War II 
to break down the country’s traditional 
cartel system. 

Last weck, three German banks, suc- 
cessors to the prewar Deutsche Bank, 
set up a common profit-and-loss pool. 
The move is more than just another 
bank merger. It marks a new mile 
in the reconcentration of postwar Ger- 
man industry. 

Already West German companies are 
setting up the vertical trusts that ex- 
isted m the steel industry—companies 
that handle coal mines, coking, iron 
production, steelmaking, and sometimes 
steel processing. 

In yoni mergers of the suc- 
cessors to the prewar I. G. Farben 
trust haven’t come about yet. But 
many chemical companies are working 
hand-in-glove on research and in over- 
seas ventures to meet foreign competi- 
tion. 

* Side Deals—Sometimes 
amalgamations are arranged pons 
back-door methods. For examp 
Friedrich K. Flick, one of the largest 
of the prewar coal and steel barons, 
was forced at the end of the war to sell 
out. Sidechar, a French company, 
bought Flick’s coal interests. But with 
the proceeds, Flick purchased stock in 
Societe des Acieres et Trefileries de 
Neuves Maison-Chatillon. Many in 
Bonn believe that this French company 
owns a majority of Sidechar shares. 
Thus Flick may be out to regain con- 
trol of his former holdings. 
¢ Score—There are a variety of reasons 
why Flick and other industrialists have 
been able to get back much of their 
prewar holdings: 

¢ Much of the Allied decarteliza- 
tion was on paper only. Names were 
reshuffled, but the spirit behind the 
trusts remained—especially through in- 
terlocking directorates. 

¢ German public opinion has 
never considered cartelism a bad thing. 
“Verbundwirtschaft”—joint economic 
control of coal, iron, and steel—is be- 
lieved essential to the economy. Even 
trade unions feel that larger companies 
provide more security. 

¢ The outbreak of the Korean War 
brought these sentiments into focus, 


these new 


when the great demand for steel necessi- 
tated large new investments. And it 
is traditional in Germany that small 
savings are attracted mainly to larger 
industrial businesses. That's why Ger- 
man banks are prime movers behind 
the reconcentration process. 

¢ Progress—Just what progress this in- 
dustry reconcentration is making is 
shown in a rundown of some of the 
important mergers that have already 
taken place: 

Hoesch, one of prewar Germany's 
biggest coal, iron, and steel producers, 
on June 21 merged with Altenessener 
Bergwerk and Industriewerke AG—both 
former Hoesch companies chopped off 
the parent firm by the Occupation. The 
new company resulting from this three- 
way merger just this month merged 
with Consolidation Bergbau AG into 
a new Essener Steinkohlenbergwerke 
AG. A majority of the shares in this 
company is held by Mannesmann, an- 
other remerged combine (BW —Jan.1 
"55,p53). 

Parts of the huge Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke (United Steel Works)—which 
prewar owned more than 20% of Ger- 
many’s coal and which was split into 
17 pieces by the Occupation—may 
soon be put together. So far, two of the 
17 splinters have merged. Both compa 
nies are controlled by the widow and 
daughter of Fritz Thyssen, former Ger- 
man industrialist. 

The famous Kloeckner concern is 
well on its way back to prewar status. 
Its successor has repurchased a majority 
of stock in a coal miine and it will 
shortly resume its prewar name. 
¢ Chemicals—In the chemical industry, 
it’s a somewhat different story. The for- 
mer I. G. Farben companies—primarily 
Farbwerke Hoechst, Farbenfabriken 
Bayer AG, and Badische Anilin und 
Sodafabrik—have not announced any 
merger plans. But they have joint re 
search and development projects, so 
that research will not be duplicated. 
They also are involved in joint invest- 
— rojects abroad. 

s—This foreign investment—the 
bre of capital—has been one of the 
principal causes of the rebuilding of 
the “grossbanken” of prewar days. The 
Occupation law that split up these 
banks was elaborate. It broke up the 
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three monopolistic banking 
into 12 principal companies. 

Now an effort is under way to re- 
group most of the banks into three 
combines with total assets of $34-bil 
lion. That would include all but three 
West German banks, and their total 

sets are less than $1-bilhon 

Last week’s move to create a joint 
proht and-loss pool by the Nord- 
deutsch 3ank, Rheinisch-Westfaclische 
Bank, and the Suddeutsche Bank will 
unite the banks in all but name. They 
ilready have been cooperating for some 
time in a number of wavs from joint 
financing of exports to joint publica- 
tion of annual reports. Bonn observers 
believe it is only a matter of time until 
Allied restrictions are allowed to lapse 
and West German legislation separating 
the banks is amended. 
¢ Impetus—One thing that may speed 
the reconcentration program is the fact 
that in some cases even the paperwork 
of the Occupation decartelizers wasn't 
carried out 

\ good example is what happened to 
the Krupp steel and coal empire. Krupp 
was ordered to give up all his coal, iron, 
and steel holdings. The German gov- 
ernment bought one mine. Now there 
is strong pressure for the government 


systems 


to divest itself of such holdings. An 
other big mine has been on the market, 
but its sale to the Italian State 
Railways didn't go through (BW—May 
14°55,p160). Krupp was given two- 
and-a-half years to sell out. Now the 
time is up, and Krupp is agitating to 
hold on to his properties 
¢ The Trend—All this doesn’t mean 
that German industry is headed straight 
back to the days when it helped finance 
the overthrow of the Weimar Republic 
and helped bring on the Nazis. But 
how long Finance Minister Ludwig 
Erhard and others in the government 
who oppose the cartels can block these 
new consolidations is debatable 

It’s true that many of today’s in 
dustrialists had strong Nazi party ties 
before the war. But so far they have 
hmited their financial support to politi 
cab parties such as the rightwing groups 
in Prime Minister Konrad Adenauer’s 
Christian Democratic Union and the 
Free Democrats 


Furthermore, while Erhard and his 


liberal theories of competition (BW 

Nov.7'53,p156) have failed to halt 
reconcentration in heavy industry, they 
have prevented government cncourage- 
ment and participation in monopoly— 


unlike in Japan (BW—Aug.13'55,p62). 


Buy American: Under Fire Again 


English Electric entered the low bid, but two American 


companies won the contracts. 


[he Administration has stirred up 
mother tempest over its foreign trad 
policv—this time in the “Buy Ameri 
can” field. The storm arose when the 
Defense Dept. awarded $6.9-million 
worth of contracts, for generators and 
transformers, to American Companies 
despite the fact that English Electric 
Co., a British firm, was low bidder 
The equipment is intended for the 
Chief Joseph Dam in Washington 

Simultaneously, it was learned that 
the White House was considering a pro- 
posal by Secy. of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks for a selective ban on foreign 
bidding on government contracts (page 
111) 

Chief Joseph was the first major test 
of the more liberal “Buy American” 
regulations issued by Pres. Eisenhower 
last December as part of his “trade not 
aid” policy (BW—Dec.25'54,p54), The 
Buy American Act of 1933 required the 
government to purchase from American 
firms unless their prices were “un- 
reasonable” —usually interpreted as over 
25% higher than foreign prices. Last 
vear Eisenhower announced that for- 
cign firms should get contracts if their 
prices, including tariff and costs, were 
6% or more below domestic bids. 
English Electric’s bid on the Chief 
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Joseph equipment met this standard. 
¢ Relieves Unemployment—The Eisen 
hower order, however, left agency chiefs 
wide discretion to reject low foreign 
bids if this action would relieve U. § 
unemployment, stimulate small busi 
ness, or simply promote the national 
interest Delense Secretary Charles 
Wilson cited the unemployment pro 
vision in awarding the Chief joseph 
business to Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. and Pennsylvania Transformer 
Co. Both companies will produce the 
cquipment in the Pittsburgh area—cer 
tified by the Dept. of Labor as an un- 
employment region 

The British government has officially 
protested the decision, and critics of 
the action at home and abroad charge 
that it reflects a protectionist trend, 
despite high-sounding talk of liberaliz 
ing U.S, foreign economic policy. They 
linked it to the recent 50% boost in 
the tariff on lightweight bicycles and 
Administration moves to cut watch im 
ports. 
¢ Second Time—This is the second 
time English Electric has lost out to 
Westinghouse on equipment for Chief 
Joseph. The British company was low 
bidder for two generators and ten 
transformers in 1953. eno 
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In Business Abroad 


Political Unrest in Morocco 


Deals Heavy Blows to Economy 


Behind the headlines of terrorism, massacres, and 
rioting in Morocco (BW—Aug.27'55,p120) is the devas- 
tation that two years of political unrest have inflicted 
on the economy. Retail bankruptcies in Casablanca have 
reached the hundreds as a result of political boycotts of 
French goods. The city’s building boom has fizzled— 
from $3.4-million a month in 1954 to $800,000 a month 
during the first seven months of this year. 

Last week's rioting was the final blow: Khouribga, 
the world’s largest phosphate mine, employing 9,000 
workers, was smashed. Damage totals somewhere be- 
tween $3-million and $4-million. And at Ait Amar, 
Morocco’s principal iron mine, rioters used dynamite 
with precision to destroy the mine’s most valuable equip- 
ment. Khouribga will be completely out of production 
for two months and it will be more than a half year 
before normal production is restored. 


Mannesmann Hopes to Float 


Bond Issue in Switzerland 


If current negotiations with a Swiss Bank succeed, 
Mannesmann AG of Dusseldorf, West Germany, will 
be the first German company to float a bond issue 
abroad since World War iF Rnating to press reports, 
Mannesmann, one of Germany's largest coal, iron, steel, 
and steel processing combines (page 122), will seek more 
than $9-million in Swiss francs through 44% bonds. 
They will be convertible at a later date to regula 
Mannesmann shares (BW —Jul.16°55,p120). 

There are murmurs of discontent in Swiss financial 
circles. Swiss banks would rather make direct loans, as 
they have been doing with considerable success since the 
end of the war, than have bonds floated in their backyard. 
Swiss financiers believe Mannesmann’s success with a 
bond issue would break the ice for a number of other 
West German companies seeking foreign capital. 


Uncertainty Over Exchange Rate 
In Brazil Affects Coffee Market 


At midweek, Brazil importers and exporters were 
still holding their breath for a new exchange law that the 
government originally promised for Aug. 20. Brazilian 
speculators have exploited the situation, taking every one 
of Finance Minister Whitaker's statements for a ride in 
the press, 

This uncertainty is having its effect in the coffee 
market and has caused a price increase. Both producers 
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and New York buyers are holding off trading in coffee, 
waiting for the exchange situation to quiet down. Sales 
that are being made are at higher prices. 

Meanwhile, there’s lots of talk in Rio about the 
upswing in trade with the Communist bloc. The Foreign 
Office says it may initiate direct trade talks with Russia 
and its satellites. In the last few months Brazil has sent 
Russia a half million dollars worth of sugar, hides, and 
nuts to Poland, and iron ore to Czechoslovakia. 


Overseas Investments Are Up, 


But Earnings Lag Behind 


Figures released by the Dept. of Commerce on over- 
seas U. S. investments (BW—Aug.27°55,p128) reveal one 
interesting paradox: Despite the fact that new invest- 
ments last year hit a record figure, earnings are not up. 

Since 1950 the U.S. has invested $9.4-billion abroad. 
Yet earnings—at $2.5-billion in 1954—were barely above 
1950 levels. 

‘There were some ready explanations for this fact. One 
is that many of the new investments still are so young 
that they haven’t borne fruit. Many of them, 
for example, are in raw materials production, which often 
requires lengthy prospecting and development. And 
then the same old hazards in the foreign feld—currency 
depreciation, higher taxes, discriminatory exchange rates 
—still cut down earnings in a number of countries. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Mexico is headed for its best year ever, Pres. Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines says in his annual report to the 
nation. Mexico's hard currency reserves have soared past 
$350-million—with every expectation that they will go 
= (BW—Apr.23'55,p118). 

nternational Business Machines Corp. has packed its 

100th electronic brain off to Paris where it will be used 
as part of IBM’s new French data processing center. 
IBM also has plans to later manufacture the machines in 
Europe. 
India has accepted a British steel mission's proposal 
to build a $230-million plant, the country’s fourth (BW— 
Mar.12’55,p166). Meanwhile, the head of the house of 
Tata, J. R. D, Tata, leaves shortly for the U. S. to 
complete negotiations with the Export-Import Bank for 
a loan to expand Tata’s steelmaking facilities (BW— 
May21°55,p156). . . . New Delhi is reported considering 
a joint Indian-Iranian-French proposal to build a $42- 
million refinery on the West Coast. 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Canada’s largest 
home-owned paper company (1954 sales: $114-million), 
has announced plans for its first plant in the U.S.—at 
Alpena, Mich. 

loesch, one of West Germany's largest steel pro- 
ducers (page 122), will build a 3-million steel pi [int 
in Saskatchewan. it follows the earlier move the West 
German firm Mannesmann, which is building a 20- 
million pipe plant in British Columbia (BW—Jul.16'55, 
p!20). 
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TRANSFORMERS 


«++ the choice of leaders 
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In Southern Illinois, 

over twenty oil com- 

panies have wells in the 

10,000 acre Lake Cen- 

tralia-Salem oil field. 

When production in 

this field dropped off, 

these companies banded 

together and decided to water-flood the field by 

pumping water underground through former oil 

producing wells to force more oil to move to the 
remaining wells. 

What happened? The amount of oil produced 

has been greatly increased. Today, one well that 


Trading Water for Oil 


formerly produced only 5 barrels of oil a day 
now yields 650! 

Up to 139,000 barrels of water a day are pumped 
into the oil field, yet with the help of automatic 
devices and pushbutton control, the entire operation 
of the field takes only a handful of men. Electric 
power is at work, much of it supplied through the 
2500 kva Wagner transformer, shown in the fore- 
ground above, that supplies power for equipment 
in the injection pump house. 

Wherever electric power is used, Wagner trans- 
formers efficiently and dependably handle their 
never-ending job of supplying proper voltages for 
every purpose. 

Let a skilled Wagner engineer discuss your trans- 
former needs with you. Call the nearest of our 32 
branch offices or write us direct. 

Waéner Electric @rporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., 1. Lewis 14, Me., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES + AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS-AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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Pacing the Latest Rally 


I'he stock market's latest price flurry 
is still following the familiar 1955 rally 


pattern. It’s selective rather than an 
across-the-board gain. This Monday 
and Tuesday, for example, as many 
stocks closed each day with losses as 
with gains, 

Among the steadiest performers in 

this churning of prices have been the 
metal stocks. In this year’s traditional 
summer tally (chart, above) they sailed 
far higher than most groups. Although 
the rall ended a month ago, they still 
haven't settled down to the general 
level. The metal groups continue to 
lead the pack by a wide margin. 
* Copper Spurt—Wall Streeters are in- 
clined to credit the copper group for 
much of the impetus of the current 
rally. Certainly, stocks had been back- 
ing and filling in a desultory manner 
until henson shares gave the mar- 
ket a shot in the arm. Anaconda 
bounded to a new high early last week 
(BW —Aug.27°55,p142). 

An equally bullish factor can be 
found within the copper trade. Late 
last week, copper prices jumped again 
(for the fourth time this year) to 43¢ 
a lb. That's copper’s highest posted 
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price in 83 years, and there were re- 
ports that price scaipers had been 
making sales to badly squeezed users 
of the metal at levels as high as 52¢ 
a lb. 

¢ Other Metals—Traders looking for a 
chance to make a quick buck haven't 
been concentrating wholly on the 
copper shares. They are aware that 
shortages have been showin up else- 
where in metals generally (BW —Aug. 
2(’55,p142) and in steel and aluminum 
particularly. ‘Thus, many recent big 
price gainers can also be found outside 
the copper group. 

For example, Kaiser Aluminum can 
boast of a gain of 48% since the sum- 
mer rally started last May—matching 
the gain posted by Anaconda in the 
copper group. In the same period, 
Reynolds Metals has risen 43%. U.S. 
Steel and Jones & Laughlin Steel have 
gained 39% each. 
* Discordant Notes—Not all Wall 
Streeters, however, have been lulled by 
the continuance of the metals bull mar- 
ket. Some of them recall that the 
copper issues, more often than not, have 
been tailenders or late movers in a gen- 
eral market advance. This touch of his- 


tory makes some students of the market 
uneasy, even though it has been 
drummed into them for months that 
the present bull market is “vastly dif- 
ferent from any earlier market.” 

Moreover, many in the copper trade— 
the leader of the rally—confess to a bit 
of uneasiness in the midst of the great- 
est prosperity in the industry's history. 
Executives of copper companies have 
been quoted as saying they are “greatly 
disturbed by the latest price advance— 
it may start copper users seeking out 
cheaper substitutes.” 

On the other hand, you can find 
just about as many copper traders who 
see no such danger. They argue — 
these lines: “There's just too muc 
demand now for copper, and too many 
age where it simply can’t be replaced 

y any substitutes, for the industry to 
have reason to worry. What's more, 
copper is gaining more new users than it 
is losing to cheaper metals that are in 
more plentiful supply.” 


New SEC Rules 


They're steps toward 
stricter regulation of proxy 
fights, more information in 
securities advertising. 


Explicit new rules for proxy fights 
and slightly relaxed rules for the adver- 
tising of new security issues have come 
out of the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission in a busy week or two, This 
week, SEC also released its proposed 
registration forms for offerings of de- 
positary receipts that U.S. banks issue 
against securities of foreign corpora- 
tions. 

Until Sept. 30, SEC will hear views 
and comments on the proxy rules and 
the registration forms for offerings of 
depositary receipts. After that, the 
commission will have time to make 
amendments before putting the innova- 
tions into effect. 
¢ Proxy Fights—SEC had long prom- 
ised to tighten up regulations covering 
proxy battles, which rank among the 
day's hottest corporate subjects. The 
newly proposed rules have been de- 
igned to give the man in the middle 
of .such fights—the stockholder who is 
bombarded with propaganda by both 
sides—more information, and more ac- 
curate information, to guide him in his 
proxy decision. 

The chief effect is to make the rules 
more specific. For example, the existing 
rules merely ban false and misleadin 
proxy statements. The new rules spel 
out the practices that violate the SEC 
code. These practices include: 

* Predictions of how the stock- 
holders will be affected financially by- 
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the victory of either side that’s appeal- 
ing for support. 

e ‘Irrelevant statements” that tend 
to confuse or mislead stockholders. 

e Statements “without founda- 
tion” that impugn a man’s character 
or reputation. 

¢ “Unsupported accusations or in- 
nuendos” and any statement that isn’t 
factual. 
¢ Full Disclosure—The new rules say, 
too, that management must immedi- 
ately, upom request. ‘end the opposi- 
tion's material to stoc* .. slders, or supply 
the opposition with the names of 
stockholders—provided the request is 
made not more than four months in 
advance of the shareholders’ meeting. 
Under ‘present rules, management can 
delay such steps until it 1s ready to 
send out its own material. 

Both sides will be required to make 
full disclosure of such facts as these: 

How proxies will be solicited and by 

whom; how much this solicitation will 
cost; who’s paying for it; whether or 
not the person or group paying for the 
solicitation will ask reimbursement 
from the company after winning the 
battle; whether or not any payment 
of such costs by the company will first 
be submitted to the stockholders for 
their approval. 
* Securities Advertising—Up to now, 
SEC has given little scope for the 
idvertising of new security issues. In 
fact, the only permissible form of ad- 
vertising is the so-called “tombstone 
ad.” This low-pressure type of ad 
merely records the fact that a new offer- 
ing has beet: registered, with the scanti- 
est of details: the name of the company 
involved, the security being offered 
and the places where information on 
the new issue can be obtained. 

This approach to promotion is 
chiefly due to the securities law that 
says the first written communication 
of an offer to sell a new issue must be 
preceded or accompanied by a pros- 
pectus. That's to make sure the pros- 
pective investor is provided with all 
pertinent data, so he can invest safely. 

SEC’s new rules will permit a limited 
form of advertising of new issues both 
before and after the effective date of 
registration statements. They don’t 
open the doors to any vigorous sales 
pitch, but they do permit a brief de- 
scription of the offering company’s 
business, information about the pric- 
ing and underwriting of the new secur- 
ities, and a statement of whether the 
offering is made by the company itself 
or in behalf of stockholders who wish 
to sell. 

This liberalization, says SEC Chmn. 
J. Sinclair Armstrong, “should be par- 
ticularly helpful to small investors and 
to smal] underwriters and dealers who 
are not located in the large capital 
markets.” 
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Wall St. Talks... 


... about what the stars 
reveal .. . tight money, again 
king-size corporate 


financing. 


It’s in the stars—‘an old-fashioned 
‘he-panic’ . . . a regular Panic to end 
all Panics. You can expect it certainly 
in the fall, about Oct. 1 (give or take 
a month),” says “Dr.” J. Arthur H. 
Walker, who identifies himself as a 
“Master Astrologer” (with an honorary 
doctor's degree from Ireland). After 
“computation of 400 years of financial 
panics in the U.S. and Europe,” he 
says the next depression ‘will make 
1929 look like child’s play.” 


How much longer will money rates 
be allowed to tighten? That's the $64, 
000 question in Wall Street’s badly 
shaken municipal bond market (BW 
Aug.27'55,p95). Some dealers see a 
return to softer credit not too far away. 
Their reasoning: The Fed must be 
aware that any further sharp increase 
in rates will materially slow the pace 
of borrowing by state and local govern- 
ments and: thus impair an important 
segment of the economy. 


King-size corporate financing cx 
pected soon: $50-million bonds, ‘Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission; $35-million 
bonds and $25-million preferred stock, 
Public Service Electric & Gas; $30- 
million bonds, Southern Bell; $25-mil- 
lion bonds, New York State Electric & 
Gas; $18-million bonds, San Diego Gas 
& Electric; $17-million bonds, Ohio 
Power; $15-million bonds, Utah Power 
& Light. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal is also reported arype to sell 
$35-million of preferred publicly and 
$40-million of bonds privately. 


Tight money conditions have other 
effects than the direct cost of bank 
borrowings, corporate treasurers arc 
learning. Besides higher interest rates, 
many banks also demand that borrow- 
ers maintain larger balances than here 
tofore. It’s a move to increase their 
supply of loanable funds 


Market letter gleanings: “The market 
recovery is Lege levels at which 
more resistance is likely to be encoun 
tered.” (Orvis Bros. & Co.) . . . “Based 
on probabilities, there seems little rea- 
son to change the policy of lightening 
commitments in periods of strength.” 
(Walston & Co.) .. . “The major trend 
of stock prices is still up.” (Bache & 
Co.) ‘Evidences of investment 
buying have appeared again.” (Laidlaw 
& Co.) 





Rings welded from 
THIS SHAPE 
instead of THIS BAR 


saved 


$112,084.00 


on a single order of 
flash-welded rings 


Substitution of a mill-rolled 
section for a forging previ- 
ously used, cut the weight of 
a rough ring 114 Ibs. 
Combined material and 
machining savings realized io 
the finished ring amounted 

to $201.15 per ring —a total 
of $112,084.00 on a single 
order. 


Write our Industrial Sales 
Division for complete 
| information — include blue- 
| prints — we will be glad 
to study your problem. 


Send For 
Free Catalog of 
Production Facilities 
Find Out What 
American Welding 
Con Do For You. 


THE AMERICAN WELDING & MFG. CO. 
380 Dietz Reed * Warren, Obie 
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In Washington 


Agriculture Puts Surplus Spuds 
Into Its Price Supports Bag 


For the first time since the big potato scandal of 
1950, federal price supports are available on surplus 
potatoes, 

‘This year's crop may hit 40-million bu., or about 
Smillion bu, more than consumers are likely to buy. 
Until Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. Benson ste "e in, po- 
tato growers feared a serious price break this A 1, 

Benson's idea is to maintain prices thr a 
plan: Sell only higher grades in commercial channels at 
open market prices; divert lower quality potatoes to 
starch, feed, and flour, with the government subsidizing 
growers and dealers for part of the “loss” incurred by 
such sales, 

The subsidy rate will start at 50¢ per hundred pounds 
this fall and scale down to 30¢ next spring. 

‘There are some major differences between this potato 
program and the 1950 one that incited public wrath as 
millions of bushels (dyed blue to keep them out of 
commercial channels) rotted. 

In 1950, supports were mandatory, The government 
had to buy whatever amounts growers could raise. This 
year, the goverament will take possession of not a single 
bushel, It offers support only on a limited portion of the 
crop, and at rates determined not by Congress but by 
Agriculture Dept. experts. 

Sidelight: There will be no blue-dyed potatoes in 1955. 
But, to keep subsidized spuds out of grocery stores, the 
government will insist that they be chopped up—the first 
step in preparation for starch, feed, and flour milling. 


Subcommittee Charges That TV 


Is a Prep School for Delinquency 


Senate investigators say the Federal Communications 
Commission should regulate the content of children’s 
programs on television. 

This is a major recommendation of the just-published 
interim report on Television and Juvenile Delinquency. 
It is based on a series of hearings conducted earlier this 
year by the subcommittee to investigate juvenile delin- 
quency. The group is headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.). 

In effect, the subcommittee holds that FCC has been 
evading part of its responsibility to the — by taking 
the attitude that technical and financial aspects of tele- 
vision are its business, that program content is not. 

The tone of the report sympathizes with the view of 
Dr. Ralph S. Banay, one of the subcommittee witnesses 
who is a research psychiatrist at Columbia University: 
“If the proverb is true that prison is college for crime, I 
believe, for young disturbed adolescents, TV is a pre- 
paratory school for delinquency.” 
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The subcommittee says FCC should set minimum 
standards “in terms of prohibiting the presentation to 
children of certain materials in such manner as to be 
damaging to them and . . . criteria as to what consti- 
tutes balance in programing.” 


Army Unleashes Its Imagination 
In Search for “Radical” Weapons 


The Army moved into new ground this week in the 
search for new weapons. 

Army Secy. Wilber M. Brucker assigned “highest 
possible priority” to weapon research and set up a new 
office to take over the program. He chose William H. 
Martin, former executive of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., director for research and development. 

The Hoover Commission is credited with at least an 
assist. A commission task force on military research com- 
plained last spring that all the armed services lacked dar- 
ing and imagination in looking for radical new weapons. 
It said each service—Army, Navy, and Air Force—should 
have an Assistant Secretary for research. 

Brucker gave Martin a lesser title, but the Pentagon 
announcement said Martin will have “the same degree 
of responsibility as that given to an Assistant Secretary 
. « « feporting directly to the Secretary of the Army.” 


Agencies Take Flood Victims 
Under Their Financial Wings 


Here's what Washington is doing for New England 
flood victims: 

Small Business Administration is granting special dis- 
aster loans for “reconstruction, rehabilitation, or replace- 
ment” of facilities damaged by flood waters. Loans will 
be made up to 10 years on businesses—no matter the size 
or industry. Interest rates will be 3%, considerably 
below SBA rates for regular government small business 
loans and commercial rates. 

SBA has set up 15 emergency offices in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Delaware, in addition to its regular offices 
in those states. The emergency offices are authorized to 
grant direct loans up to $20,000; the regular regional 
offices up to $50,000. 

Office of Defense Mobilization has authorized rental 
of idle government-owned machine tools and other equip- 
ment to crippled factories—both defense and nondefense. 
The government, mainly the military services, has at least 
100,000 idle tools available. Monthly rental rates will be 
1% of the tools’ acquisition cost. Shipping and installa- 
tion costs will be charged to the lessee. Tools will be 
leased only for the time required to replace or repair 
flood-damaged equipment. 

ODM also will grant priorities to damaged facilities 
for procurement of building materials. 

Additional government aid is available for defense or 
defease-supporting plants—any facility producing goods 
or services covered by the 200-odd expansion goals set up 
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Looking up through the furnace of one of the 
C-E Centrotied Circulation Boilers at Ook Creek. 
As high as a 12-story buliding and as wide os o 
super highwoy, this furnace hes a total volume 
equivalent to thet of 7 average 6-room houses. 


Wisconsin 
Electric Power Company 


A STORY 
OF PIONEERING 


In the annals of America’s great industrial achievements, 
a few names stand out. They are the pioneers, the 
companies whose work has advanced technology in major 
steps. Such a company in the field of power generation is 
the Wisconsin Electric Power Company. Its first big 
pioneering step was taken 35 years ago when it built... 


A power plant that made Milwaukee famous 

In 1920, the use of pulverized coal as a fuel for boilers 
was Virtually unknown in the utility industry. Wisconsin 
Electric, after 5 years of development work in an older 
plant, took the bold step of designing a large new power 
station (the Lakeside Station) for the exclusive use of 
pulverized coal. Lakeside not only proved the 
practicability of pulverized coal but became the world’s 
most efficient power station. Power engineers from all 
parts of the country and abroad came .o Milwaukee to 
observe and learn. Pulverized coal made a major 
contribution to the economy of power generation and 
has long since become the universal method of 

burning coal in electric power stations, 


Wisconsin Electric took its next big forward step in 1930 
when it started construction of its Port Washington Station, 


Port Washington set new efficiency record 

Port Washington was unique among American power 
stations in that it not only set a new efficiency record 
during its first years of operation but maintained its 
position as the world's most efficient power station for 
‘3 years. It had other claims to fame as well. Its boilers 
were the largest high-pressure boilers then built and 
established new reliability records in service. 


And then came Oak Creek 


Now Wisconsin Electric has erected another landmark on 
its “road of achievement” with its new Oak Creek Station, 
placed in service in late 1953, Oak Creek, like its famous 
predecessors in the Wisconsin system, introduces 
important innovations in design and is noteworthy 

among the outstanding power stations of today. 


And what is Combustion Engineering's part in the 
Wisconsin Electric story? Just this. Combustion pioneered 
pulverized coal burning from the manufacturer's side, and 
designed and built all the pulverized coal equipment 
installed at Lakeside, Port Washington and Oak Creek. 

It supplied the boiler units installed in the Port 
Washington Station. And at Oak Creek, Wisconsin Electric 
now has in service two of Combustion’s most advanced 
type of controlled circulation boilers, with a third 

being installed. 

Wisconsin Electric, pursuing its forward looking policy, 
was among the first to recognize the special advantages of 
the controlled circulation boiler which, in the past 

five years, has achieved an acceptance by utilities 

never before accorded a basically new design, 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building » 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


BOILERS, FUEL BURNING & RELATED EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS, AIR SEPARATORS AND FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS, PRESSURE VESSELS; AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS; SOU PIPE 





INSTALL OFFICE MACHINES 


ANYWHERE... WITH 


ELECTRIFLOOR 





.» » because this structural floor system has 


unlimited electrical availability built right in! 


The growing use of electrical office equip- 
ment can create a problem in planning 
your new office building. There's no 
way to predict what kind of machines 
you may need, where you'll need them, 
or what their power requirements will 
be. New equipment could mean expen- 
sive alterations five, ten or twenty years 
from now. That’s why many architects 
and busineseamen solve this problem 
before it becomes one by planning new 
buildings with Fenestra’ Electrifloort. 

The cellular design of the Electrifloor 
building panels makes electrical, phone 
or intercommunication outlets available 
in any or every square foot of floor 
space from the day you move in. . . for 
the life of the building. Header ducts 
on top of the panels make every one of 
the large area cells available—any time 
~for additional wiring. Only cellular 
panel design provides this unlimited 
electrical flexibility. 

You can install new equipment, move 


Fenestra | 


ELECTRIFLOOR osen 


GENERAL a. Californias Arch co., 
Santa Monica 

tweet: Albert C. Martin & Assoc 
Contractor : ( A. Fuller Co.; 
Header Duct: National Electric 
Products Corp, 


trical Engineer: 


Corp. 
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STATE OFFICE BUILSINS, 
Pit , Pennsylvania; A 


tect: Altenhof & Bown; 
Engineer Goorge Levinaon; Elec- 


Contractor: Navarro Corp. ; Header 
Duct: National Electric Products 





desks and partitions, or completely 
change office layouts without the time, 
trouble and expense of tearing up floors 
and walls to provide additional electrical 
service. All that must be done is drill 
a hole, pull the wires up and make the 
connection. 

And, your building actually costs less, 
compared with other construction 
methods, because Electrifloor forms 
the structural subfloor as well as the 
electrical raceway system. The unique 
design combines such light weight and 
fast erection with such great strength 
that structural steel and foundation 
costs are reduced and your building is 
completed faster. 

Investigate Electrifloor for your new 
office building. To utilize all of its 
advantages, your building should be 
designed around it. Get complete details, 
now, before you star! your . Write 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. BW-9, 
3425 Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Mich. 

* Trademark 
t® 


ELECTRIFLOOR 


TODAY'S FLOOR WITH A FUTURE... 


UNLIMITED 


modern buildings 
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after Korea. Such companies can get 
(1) accelerated tax amortization on 
costs to repair damaged facilities, and 
(2) defense loans from the Treasury 
Dept. These loans, however, will be 
made at interest rates higher than 
SBA’s disaster loans. 

Businessmen can get details on all 
these programs from the nearest SBA 
or Commerce Dept. office. 


CAB Decision Sets Off 


New Airline Competition 


There may be more airline compe- 
tition on routes between South and 
Southwest cities and cities in the 
Northeast. 

This week, a Civil Aeronautics 
Board examiner handed down a deci- 
sion that: 

¢ Gives American Airlines a route 
from New York to Houston via such 
cities as Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Nashville. This competes with East- 
ern Airlines’ New York-Houston serv- 
ice, 

¢ Gives Eastern a route from Ft. 
Worth-Dallas to New York via such 
cities as Nashville, Pittsburgh, and 
Washington. This competes with 
American Airlines’ existing service 
via Washington. 

¢ Gives Capital Aijrlines a 
through route from New York to 
New Orleans via Washington and 
Atlanta, removing restrictions that 
now keep Capital from competing 
effectively with Eastern over this 
route. 

¢ Permits Trans World Airlines 
to serve Tulsa and Oklahoma City on 
its transcontinental route, competing 
with American’s similar service. 

Losers in the big route case, 
which has been under consideration 
for a couple of years, include Delta- 
C&S Air Lines, Braniff Airways, Na- 
tional Airlines, United Air Lines, and 
two non-skeds, North American Air- 
lines and Aero Finance Corp. 

Actually, the five-man Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will have the final say 
on the routes, but winners and losers 
alike will get a chance to have their 
say in oral arguments. A decision 
isn't likely before yearend. 

CAB could use the case to set new 
policy if it wants to build up some of 
the smaller carriers by giving them 
new routes that the examiner handed 
to larger competitors. 
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Whenever you select a power unit, don't put a straight-jacket on your 
ideas ~. . consider ALL of the possibilities of modern power drives. 

For example consider the many useful combinations that can be’ 
secured with the basic Master power units shown below. They're de- 
signed so they can be easily combined together to give you the RIGHT 
horsepower, the RIGHT shaft spéed, the RIGHT features in one compact 
‘unit that you can use RIGHT where you want it. Nowhére else will you 
find power units that are so flexible, so easily adaptable, and in such 


a wide range of types and ratings. 


Master power drives ore available in thousands and thousands of . 


ratings (Ye to 400 HP). . . in open, enclosed, splash proof, fan cooled, 
explosion proof. . . horizontal or vertical . . . for all phases, voltages 


and frequencies ... in single speed, multi-speed and variable speed 


types . . . with or without flanges ‘or other special features... with 5 


types of gear reduction up to 430 fo | ratio. . . with electric brakes 
cy with fuid-drive . .. with mechanical or electronic variable speed 
units .. . and for every type of mounting .. . Master has them all and 
‘so can be’ completely impartial in helping you select the one best 


‘power drive for YOU. 
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THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY * DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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City Water Needs: Up 50% by 1975 


U. S. municipal water utilities distrib- 
ute more “tonnage” in one day (16% 
billion gal. or 68 million tons) than the 
nation’s steel industry puts out in 6 
months! But . . . demands by small in- 
dustry, business and homes are grow- 
ing sharply with a total rise of 65% 
since 1940, About 40% of leading U. S. 
cities are already in tight supply, limit- 
ing their industrial growth. 

© Farsighted planning now will save 
money for all water users . . . and pre- 
vent serious shortages that could im- 
peril health and fire protection. Here 
are 3 ways capacity of existing water 
works can be increased: 1— Use the 
most plentiful water supply—river, lake 


or well—even though it may be lower 
grade. Today's water conditioning 
equipment can bring it to top stand- 
ards. 2—Convert an existing settling 
basin to a modern Precipitator . . . to 
increase its capacity 2 to 4 times and 
save on construction costs. 3— Replace 
natural zeolites in water softeners with 
a highly efficient ion exchange resin 
such as “Permutit Q” . . . to increase 
output up to 200%. 

© Pioneer and largest firm in the busi- 
ness, The Permutit Company, designs or 
makes all the equipment shown above, 
also softeners, degasifiers, control pan- 
els, ion exchange resins, special valves, 
etc. As a result, Permutit supplies and 


stands back of the complete water treat- 
ment plant . . . no matter how large or 
small. 

© If your problem is Water . . . for in- 
dustrial, public or home use . . . we'd 
like to discuss it with you. Address; The 
Permutit Company, Dept. BW-9, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT 


rhymes with “compute it” 
WATER CONDITIONING for BOILERS, 
PROCESSING, PUBLIC and HOME WATER SUPPLIES 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK This is a good time to consider giving a contribution to your political 
SEPT. 3, 1955 party. It’s an especially good time from the party's point of view. 

Even at the height of a hot, close political campaign, the parties have 
trouble getting enough money—only two out of every 100 citizens made 
any political contribution in 1954. During off-years like this, contributions 
fall to almost nothing. And like any organization, political parties need 
money to keep operating. 

' One official of the Democratic Party puts it this way: “Few people 
A BUSINESS WEEK realize how hard it is to get money for politics—good, clean, legal money.” 





Who is to blame? Both major parties admit that it’s the fault of their 
SERVICE organization more than lack of interest on the part of the people. Says a 
Republican official: The real money has to be solicited. And too many people 
aren’t solicited at all. What’s essential is the door-to-door campaign—even 
for the small contributions. 


This doesn’t mean that both parties won’t welcome voluntary contribu- 
tions. In fact, they encourage it. But the catch here is to give most effec- 
tively. While every dollar helps, you can stretch it by giving properly. 


First point is to remember that there are limitations on what you can 
give legally. Under the federal Corrupt Practices Act, each individual can 
give no more than $5,000 in any calendar year for politics on the national 
level. In addition, separate state laws may make further limitations and 
provisions. 


But as in most laws, there are loopholes. For example: The $5,000 
limitation applies to individuals only. Thus a man’s family—his wife, chil- 
dren, grandchildren—can each give $5,000 in their names. 


Likewise, there’s a limit on the amount any candidate can spend in a 
campaign. Example: The federal law normally limits expenditures to $10,- 
000 for a candidate for senator, $2,500 for a candidate for representative. 
And some state laws prescribe a lesser amount. 


However, this limitation is in addition to certain other things. Thus 
you can pay a candidate’s printing bills for him, or supply his headquarters 
rent-free, and the like. (But that cost is part of your legal limit.) 


One of the big problems for the individual is figuring out how to give; 
generally he wants to earmark a contribution for or against a specific can- 
didate or issue. 


Here’s a rundown of the main areas for giving, in terms of what you 
can expect in the way of results: 


* For over-all use, give the money to the party’s National Committee. 
If you send it to the county finance chairman, it will be dribbled through the 
whole party. 


¢ Limit your money to state use alone by contributing to your party’s 
state finance committee. 


* If you’re interested in party legislation, make out your check to the 
party’s Congressional or Senatorial committee. A lot more of your dollar 
will go to that purpose than if you send the money to the party as a whole 
with a specific request for its use. 


¢ Finally—and best understood by the public—is to give money for the 
election of specific candidates. In that case, it’s best to send it directly to 


PAGE 131 the candidate. 





PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK But political experts point to a possible danger on this last point. Toe 
SEPT. 3, 1955 often, individuals give money to candidates who don’t need it: Their effort 

Bote. is wasted because it’s for a shoo-in. So, especially if your goal is more legis- 
lation by your party, it’s best to pick a man you have never heard of who is 
in a tight race, give the money to him. 


One last and highly important point: If you make a contribution of more 
than $50 within one calendar year for candidates in two or more states, you 
must file an itemized, detailed statement of such expenditure with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 


Also check your state laws. They may require filing of contributions 
as well. 
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The right pencil for the right job can mean a lot in efficiency and un- 
ruffied feelings. In wooden pencils alone, there are some 350 different types 
and colors on the market, so you can find one for every job. 


Commonest type is the No. 2 pencil, known as the “quality” pencil in 
the trade. It’s soft enough for easy writing, hard enough to keep the point 
from wearing too fast. But you'll find a softer pencil best for fast note-taking, 
a harder one good for such jobs as making several carbons. 


Lead pencils come in two general types—regular and drawing (or 
drafting). Regular pencils are numbered from 1 (softest) to 19 (hardest). The 
numbering system on drafting pencils is different; experiment until you find 
the hardness you like. 


In some offices, different colored pencils are assigned to different execu- 
tives. Since there are about 72 standard colors, there’s not much chance of 
repeating in most companies. 


Colored pencils are also good if you are worried about your writing be- 
ing changed. So are indelible pencils, of course. (Incidentally, forget the 
myth that indelible leads are poisonous. If you put one in your mouth, your 
tongue will take on a purple hue. The lead is slightly antiseptic.) 


For youngsters going off to school for the first time, get an over-size 
pencil. It can be gripped more easily, has softer lead for less pressure. 


—e— 


Motorists driving between New York and Chicago will be able to save 
about three-and-a-half hours after Oct. 1, when the 241-mile Ohio Turnpike 
opens. That leaves only the 150-mile Indiana toll road—to be opened about 
a year from now—to complete the 812-mile turnpike system linking the two 
cities. 


—e— 


Clinical studies on a new drug, Equanil, show quick and safe relief to 
patients suffering mild neuroses. Unlike most sedatives, it leaves no after- 
effects, is non-habit forming. It will soon be available to physicians for 
prescription use. 


—_—e— 


Drugstores and newsstands now sell small, pocket-sized road maps 
called “Trip Finder.” Each of 16 maps covers a certain section of the U.S. 
Maps operate on a “slide-rule” principle, which immediately gives mileage 
between major cities. You can either get maps individually, or buy all 16 as 
a set to cover the entire country. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 5, 1966, leewe—Business Week, 380 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 
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Sealing unlimited! 


Enjay Buty! is replacing other rubbers in more and more applications. 
And at a lower cost. Many appliance manufacturers, for instance, are 
finding that in almost every type of seal, Enjay Butyl cuts cost—yet con- 
tributes towards making a better product. Seals made from Enjay Buty! 
stay like new, thus keeping appliances operating like new. Its applications 
in the appliance industry are virtually unlimited! 


If you make a product in which rubber is used, or might be used, why 
not contact the Enjay Company? Our technical consultants might have 
very good news for you about the use of Enjay Butyl in your product. 
News about lower costs and higher efficiency. Why wait? 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
District Office: 11 South Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio. 
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Enjay Butyl is the super-durable rubber 
with outstanding resistance to aging + 
abrasion + tear + chipping + cracking « 
ozone and corona «+ chemicals + gases 
+ heat + cold « sunlight + moisture, 


35 SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN SERVING INDUSTRY 





THIS tS NATIONAL STEEL 


How Wonderful Corn Is... 


And how steel brings you America’s 


largest and oldest crop... 





: orn. 
Golden Bantam, Shoe-Peg, 
Country Gentieman, Golden 
Cross—and a dozen other 
varieties—picked and packed at the 
precise moment of perfection to lock 
in hearty flavor, protect rich food 
value, add variety and zest to our 
meals year round. 

It’s grown in every state in the 
Union. It’s our oldest and largest crop. 
in fact, more land is planted to corn 
than to any other seed. And botanists 
say it grew in America as many as 
60,000 years ago. 

Corn. And do you know how most 
of it gets to your dinner table? About 
80 percent of all sweet corn har- 
vested is brought to you in one way. 

That is in tin cans. 


Advantages of tin cans 


There are many reasons why about 
50 percent of our food supply is pre- 
served in tin cans. Actually, a can is 


re 


99 percent steel, coated with tin to 
make it resistant to corrosion. 

Tin cans are easy to carry. You can 
drop them and they don’t break or 
shatter. They’re easy to store, a 
source of a complete meal. They make 
available a wide choice of delicious 
foods at any time of the year. 

What’s more, tin cans are sanitary. 
They’re used only once. They're eco- 
nomical, both for the canner and con- 
sumer. And so many things—such as 
food, paint, oil, beverages—-come to 
you in tin-coated steel. 


National’s Role 


The ever-increasing list of items made 
available to you in cans is the result 
of constant cooperation between the 
steel mill and can maker in the devel- 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


opment of new and improved types of 
tin plate needed to meet widely vary- 
ing product requirements. 

National Steel is a leading supplier 
of both electrolytic and hot-dipped 
tin plate. Its Weirton Steel Company 
is one of the largest producers of this 
product needed for the more than 35 
billion cans made each year. 

Tin plate is, of course, just one of 
many steels made by National Steel. 
Our research and production men 
work closely with customers in many 
fields to provide better steels for 
better products. 

For, at National Steel, it is our con- 
stant goal to produce steel—America’s 
great bargain metal—-of the quality 
and in the quantity wanted, at the 
lowest possible cost to our customers. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


America’s bountiful corn crop is harvested in every 
state in the Union, Picked at the peak of perfection, 
it is rushed to nearby canneries for quick packing. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton Steel 
Cempany ¢ Stran- Steel Corporation « The Hanna 
Purnace Corp. « National Steel Products Co. + 
Hanna Iron Ore Co. ¢ National Mines Corp. 


Usually within hours after harvesting, corn is packed 
im hermetically sealed, tin-coated cans of steel 
which leck in the rich flavor and vitamins for you. 


At canneries, ears of corn are husked, cleaned and care- 
fully inspected for freshness and ripeness, so that 
only the finest of the crop is packed in sanitary cans. 
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HEAVY MACHINERY goes into 
freighter Belmonte, along with . . . 


LIGHT HARDWARE such as stove- 


pipes for workers’ homes, and. . . 


EVEN A FIELD OFFICE for a big 
pipeline project in Turkey, 
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Lee Construction Corp. of Houston packs 
and ships anything you need for a con- 
struction job anywhere. Above, Pres. A. D. 
Lee (left) sees a shipload off for Turkey 


with Capt. P. P. Moeller. 


Texas Company Wraps Up 
Big Construction Package 


The $2.5-million cargo now being 
ferried by the M. S. Belmonte ( pictures ) 
from Houston, Tex., to Iskenderun, 
Turkey, represents the latest, biggest, 
and probably the speediest ~ < 
deal” of Lee Construction Corp. of 
Houston. This company, headed by 39- 
year-old A. D. Lee, makes a profitable 
specialty of assembling, packaging, and 
shipping everything you need for a 
construction job anywhere in the world. 


The Belmonte’s assorted 5,000-ton 
cargo includes housing, equipment, 
md materials for building a 450-mi. 
pipeline in Turkey running inland from 
a point near Iskenderun. Associated 
Pipe Line Contractors, Inc., of Hous- 
ton, which has the construction con- 
tract, turned over to Lee—for a fee of 
some $300,000—the complete job of 
assembling and getting to Iskenderun 
everything except the actual pipe. 
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* Special Knowhow—In its 10-year life, 
Lee Construction Corp. has done this 
package job on complete refineries, 
chemical plants, oil drihing equipment, 
and a host of other projects. It now has 
a clientele of about 30 large companies, 
mostly in oil, gas, and chemicals, that 
use its service regularly. 

It’s a business that requires a special 

kind of knowhow—such out-of-the-way 
things as bridge capacities in Vene- 
zuela, the kind of electric current used 
in provincial Brazilian cities, the cli- 
mate and terrain of remote and in- 
accessible parts of the world. 
. Speed—tt also takes fast work. After 
Associated Pipe Line got the contract 
for the line in Turkey (which is being 
built for the Turkish government with 
aid funds as part of the NATO defense 
setup), Associated came to Lee and 
said, in effect: 

“We want everything needed to 
build a pipeline in Turkey, except our 
pipe. You do it and get it there.” 

Three weeks later, Dock 8 at the 
Port of Houston was heaped high with 
crates of equipment ready to be loaded 
on board, the M. S. Belmonte had been 
located and chartered, export licenses 
had been obtained, forwarding papers 
prepared, stevedoring and loading pro- 
vided for, and arrangements made for 
the unloading at Iskenderun. The Bel 
monte sailed last month. 
¢ Variety—It wasn't quite so simple as 
it sounds. As part of its job, Lee Con- 
struction had to design, build, and pack- 
age for shipment a village-camp for 45 
principal workers, made up of 11 port- 
able, skid-mounted buildings, com- 
pletely furnished, with built-in plumb- 
ing and wiring. 

Lee also had to get special State 
Dept. clearance for a Cessna 180 air- 
plane and a Geiger counter included 
in the shipment. 

Besides these items, the Belmonte 
will disgorge when it docks at Isken- 
derun in about d week: 

¢65 units of automotive equip- 
ment—pickup trucks, winch trucks, tank 
trucks, trailers, passenger cars, even 
an ambulance. 

¢21 Caterpillar tractors, two 
ditching machines, nine _ backhoe 
shovels, five air compressors, six dope 
kettles, four skid-mounted tanks. 

¢ 180,000 lb. of welding rod, 
4-million Ib. of bitumastic coating ma- 
terial and pipeline enamel, 140,000 Ib. 
of glass fiber and asbestos pipe wrap, 
100,000 Ib. of pipe and fabricated steel. 

¢ 500,000 Ib. of miscellaneous 
small pipeline machinery and tools—all 
in specially designed crates 

All that Associated Pipe Line will 
have to do will be to move the stuff, 
after it’s unloaded, to the pipeline 
location. 
¢ Buildup—Pres. A. D. Lee claims that 
no other company provides this com- 
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Performing intricate and complex machining 
operations in seconds where, only a few years ago, 
minutes —even hours — were required, today’s auto- 
matic screw machines are marvels of production. 

In the final analysis, however, the ability to get 
all the production these machines are designed to 
deliver depends upon operator experience. 

And of equal if not greater importance is the 
background of tooling experience the machine 
builder can deliver. 

With more Acme-Gridleys in use over the years 
than any competitive machine, it’s a safe bet you'll 
also find more men trained in the operation of 
Acme-Gridleys than in any other “automatic.” 

There is safety (for you) in numbers. All this 











operator experience, plus the tooling experience 
gained in more than sixty years by National Acme 
(more than 300,000 tooling case histories) is 
available to strengthen your competitive position. 


Why not put this experience to work in your shop? 





See us af the Machine Tool Show Sept. 6 through 17. Beoths 324 and 705 
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THIS SCREW ROLLING ON BALLS 


operates in 
high- and low-temperature areas 


Over a wide temperature range, Agro Ball-Screws which 
move entirely on steel balls eliminate the need for lubrication. 
They operate in high-temperature areas without danger of 
fire and thinned-out grease and in low-temperature areas 
without the problems of stiffened grease and sluggish oper- 
ation. They also assure fast, precise, continuous positioning 
down to near-zero tolerance. 


Replace the common high-sliding-friction screw with an 
Agrot Ball-Screw mechanism, and you can almost double 
drive efficiency, allowing you to save on motor size and 
weight, cost, space and electricity required. 

These Agro. Ball-Screws are at work now on aircraft, 
on trucks and cars, on machine tools, on standard and 
special equipment of all kinds. 

There may well be a money-saving opportunity to put 
them to work in your business. To get more information, 
write for our free booklet. 


Cleveland Pneumatic 
Toot Compang, caviane sone | 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT LANDING GEARS 
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plete assembling, packaging, and ship- 
ping service, including the forwarding 
and ship chartering. (The initials stand 
for Amesbury Duane, but he’s generally 
known as “Bud.”) 

Lee credits his experience in the 
Texas cil fields for a lot of the know- 
how in moving things. A drilling rig, 
he points out, gets moved every so 
often—and the moving is a tricky job. 

It was in 1945 that Lee went into 
business for himself and organized Lec 
Construction Corp. to offer expert ex- 
port service. He began in a modest way 
with crating and packing jobs—some- 
thing along the lines that have been 
further developed by the export-packing 
companies such as Jerome F. Gould 
Corp. of Brooklyn, N. Y. (BW —Sep.5 
"53,p128). 

In the decade since, Lee Construc- 
tion has greatly expanded its services 
and its business. Lee is closemouthed 
on financial matters, but it is known 
that the company now does an annual 
business well into seven figures. (The 
employees, incidentally, share 65% of 
the profits.) 
¢ Experts—Obviously, an off-beat op- 
eration like Lee’s couldn’t be carried 
out without some highly specialized 
and varied knowhow. Lee’s organiza- 
tion of about 100 men consists of all 
kinds of experts—men who design and 
build boxes, mechanics who disassemble 
and reassemble complicated machinery, 
insurance experts, men who know how 
and where to procure anything anybody 
could possibly think of—and not the 
least important, men who know how 
to address things so they'll arrive at 
the right place at the right time. 

Take the case of the Brazilian client 
who had ordered a lot of U.S.-made 
electrical appliances and wanted them 
shipped to his inland city in Brazil— 
but didn’t know what kind of current 
the city had. Lee’s men could tell him: 
One part of the city used a.c., the 
other half d.c. 
¢ Jobs—Lee Construction operates any- 
where in the U.S., ships anywhere. It 
has done jobs on both coasts, some- 
times from several places at once. All 
the coordinating is done in Houston. 

When Glenn McCarthy first went 
into Bolivia on his big oil deal two 
years ago, Lee crated and shipped over 
$1-million in drilling equipment. The 
stuff first went to Buenos Aires, then 
1,800 mi. by rail across Argentina and 
into the wilds of Bolivia. The dimen- 
sions of some of the living quarters de- 
signed by Lee were determined by the 
size of a tunnel they had to go through. 
One of Lee’s transportation experts had 
those figures hardy 

Other jobs done by Lee Construc- 
tion: 

¢ For the U.S. government—A 40- 
carload shipment of ditching machines, 
cranes, refinery equipment, and the like 
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ONE OF THE FIRST new Blue Brute rotary compressors at work on a new home development in New 
York. Worthington distributors everywhere are now demonstrating and delivering these new Blue Brutes, 


New compressor makes life easier for construction men 


It's the brand-new Blue Brute Rotary Compressor 
Worthington’s latest contribution to the construction field 

Cutting start-up time, operation troubles and expenses on 
construction jobs is just what it was designed for. The Blue 
Brute Rotary picks up where other rotaries leave off. In the 
first place, the new Blue Brute is equipped with a clutch — to 
make for easy cold-weather starting. Then there are its se/f- 
draining cylinders that keep oil from clogging up the works. 
And for easy inspection and maintenance, Worthington en- 
gineers designed the Blue Brute so that the average mechanic 
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can remove and replace worn blades in minutes, using only 
standard tools, 

Seems that almost everywhere you look nowadays, 
Worthington equipment is at work making life easier for 
us all. In power plants, factories, sewage and waterworks, 
Worthington engines, compressors, turbines and world- 
famous pumps are on the job. And take a close look at the 
air conditioning unit in the next store or home you visit. 
There's a good chance it’s a Worthington, too. 

Worthington Corporation, Section 4,26, Harrison, N. J. 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION « COMPRESSORS « CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT + ENGINES + DEAERATORS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS 
LIQUID METERS » MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION « PUMPS « STEAM CONDENSERS « STEAM-JET EJECTORS + STEAM TURBINES « WELDING POSITIONERS 








NATIONAL FOLDING BO 
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SUBEIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC, 


PALES OFFICES) CHRYSLER BUILDING, REW YORK 17.8.1: NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES. CONN. BOGOTA, BLU 

BOSTON AND PALMER. MASS, STEUBENVILLE. OHIO: PHILADELPHIA AND PITTS@URGH. PA 
FOLBING BOE PLANTS: FOCOTA 4.1. FEW HAVER AND VERSAILLES COMM) PALEFR ASS, STEUBENVILLE ONG, FITTSOURGH. Pa 
PAPER SOARS BILLS: FOGOTA H 4 FEW HAVER BONTVILLE AND VERSANLES COMM. BEADING PA. STEVOENVIALE 0. WHITE Wace OO. 
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was sent to the Russian Ukraine in 
1946 for UNRRA 

¢ For Dow Chemical Co.—A com- 
plete hydrochloric acid plant was dis- 
mantled, packed, and shipped from 
Houston to Caracas, Venezuela. 

¢For Foster Wheeler Corp.—Two 
complete refineries were shipped from 
Houston to Cochabamba and Sucre, 
Bolivia. Lee bought the materials all 
over the U.S., had them sent to 
Houston for checking and packing. 
¢ Branching—Lee Construction’s strap- 
ping, 6-ft., 200-Ib. president hasn’t con- 
fined his activities to this company, but 
has branched out in other lines. 

Two of his other companies, how- 
ever, are closely tied to the work of 
Lee Construction. One of these, Ameri- 
can Supply & Equipment Co., is really 
a subsidiary operation of Lee Construc- 
tion; it exists solely to procure things 
wanted by Lee’s export clients. The 
other, Lee Shipping Co., is an au 
thorized forwarding company that can 
operate out of any port in the U.S 

Two years ago, Lee formed the Lee 
Corp., which owns and leases out big 
cranes—50-ton jobs and bigger. Right 
now, it has cranes rented out in such 
scattered places as Florida, Minnesota, 
California. He also owns 50% interest 
in the Ray-Lee Oil Co. And within the 
past two months, he bought up 10,000 
acres in Wyoming in an area said to 
contain rich deposits of selenium and 
uranium 


COMPANIES BRIEFS 


Foremost Dairies, Inc. (BW—Jun.25 
"55,p178) is talking merger with West- 
ern Condensing Co. of Petaluma, Calif., 
a major producer of whey. Talks had 
been interrupted by a proxy fight against 
Western’s management. 


» 
David B. Lichtenstein’s Liberty Loan 
Corp. of St. Louis is growing fast. It 
has 34 more branches than a year ago, 
a gain of 52%, and has gone into six 
additional states; loan volume in the 
first six months exceeded $21-million 
compared with $14.4-million in the 
1954 period; earnings rose from $388,- 
304 to $406,819. Lichtenstein acquired 
control of Liberty as a byproduct of a 
court fight with Donald L. Barnes over 
management of American Investment 


Co. (BW—Mar.5’55,p80). 
a 


San Diego's baseball club, the Padres, 
has been bought by Westgate-Cali- 
fornia Tuna Packing Co., effective 
Sept. 11 
- 

Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. is getting 
deeper inte manufacture of pulp. It 
just bought 74-billion board feet of 
pulp timber in southeastern Alaska 
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Bold mold 


It has come to our attention that often 
simplicity embraces complexity 

A good case in point: the dental tray 
you see pictured. It’s a relatively simple 
outfit for sterilizing small instruments by 
immersion. A product of the Bard-Parker 
Co., it’s made of a Pyrex brand glass, 
metal, and rubber. 
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Our contribution to the working sim- 
plicity of this sterilizer is the glass body. 
Actually, this main component is a quite 
complex, one-piece object, molded of one 
of our most versatile glasses, Pyrex 
brand No. 7740 

A close look at the illustration will give 
you some idea of the many angles, radii, 
ridges and such to be calculated in mak- 
ing the molds in which this tray is pressed 
Yet, its precise tolerances allow the metal 
and rubber cover to fit and hinge on the 
glass lugs, and the inside metal tray rests 
evenly on the built-in glass supports for 
draining. 

At the risk of repetition, we mention 
again that all this is molded in one piece 
of glass. 

Which brings us to the point that 
under Corning’s scrutiny, glass can be 
readily made in shapes and for purposes 
that may never have occucred to you as 
possible with so hard, durable, and seem- 
ingly inflexible a material. 

(And the fact that this item is made of 
a Pyrex brand glass and stands up to the 
chemical action of the antiseptic solution 
should not be overlooked.) 

From this bold mold you can induce 
that glass, economically mass produced 
by any one of a variety of processes, may 
hold the answer to some ticklish design 
and/or production problem of yours. 

For nothing more than postage you 
might start finding out with a booklet 
called: “B-84— Manufacture and Design 
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of Commercial Glassware.” It tells about 
blowing, pressing, multiforming, sealing, 
assembling glass to metal, and other 
factors of interest to men of practical 
turn. Check the coupon for your copy, 


Making light of it 

Campers, world travelers and those de- 
prived of electrical illumination have 
long turned to portable Coleman lan- 
terns for light. 

Pressurized gasoline is burned in a 
thorium mantle. These light sources give 
off with some 300 candle power, about 
what you get from a 300-watt bulb. 


To achieve such an output, the mantle 
reaches and holds at about 3,000° F, 

Problem: What kind of glass chimney 
will stand up near this interna: heat, the 
differential ambient temperatures, and 
the rugged handling such a portable 
light is bound to get? 

Answer: This is another example of 
where a Pyrex brand glass solved a critical 
design problem, this time because of its 
low coefficient of expansion and high 
resistance to abrasion and physical shock, 

For a brief rundown on the physical 
properties of Pyrex brand glasses and 
other glasses, ask for our Bulletin B-83 


Codet (or how to spin a yarn) 
Godet is the name given to a highly tal- 
ented wheel used for spinning rayon yarn. 

This intelligence by itself is neither 
startling nor revealing. And this picture 
tells you little other than that godet 
wheels are made of glass in dimension- 
ally accurate intricate shapes. 


KS, 20-9 
Please send me the material checked by Sweet, Corning, New York 
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Why we discourse on godet wheels 
(aside from the fact that we make them) 
lies in the somewhat unusual circum- 
stances under which they operate. 

First, viscose (cellulose solution in a 
mixture of carbon disulphide and sodium 
hydroxide) is extruded through a spii- 
nerette into a solution of sulphuric acid, 
The coagulated yarn, comprised of as 
many as 800 delicate filaments, must 
then be pulled out of the acid, washed, 
and stretched 

Here's where the godet wheels take 
over. One, with a stream of hot wash 
solution running over it, pulls the yarn 
and snubs it. The other puts in the stretch. 

And why glass for this chemical yarn 
spinning? First, there’s the very import- 
ant consideration of dimensional stability. 
This glass has it. Good thing, too, since 
any change in wheel size or shape, due 
to the affects of the acid, would change 
the wheel's peripheral velocity, and ad- 
versely affect the yarn stretch, 

Moreover, the smooth finish of the 
glass wheels insures against fraying the 
fine filaments. 

These wheels are also impervious to 
the corrosive action of both the acid and 
hot wash water 

And, glass is casily shaped to the com- 
plex fluted form required—in quantities, 
at reasonabie prices 

Here’s a spinning example of Corning 
custom engineering in glass—the right 
balance of the right characteristics—to 
do a very special type of job. 

More examples are spelled out in 
“Glass and You. "It's a good primer for 
learning a great deal about today’s 
engineered glasses, Use the coupon. Free. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.Y. 
¥ Counsing meant research in Ciladd 
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In Management 


Insurgents Seek Court Action 
In Minneapolis-Moline Fight 


The fight for control of Minneapolis-Moline, farm 
machinery manufacturer, moved into Minneapolis fed- 
eral district court last week. A suit, brought by an 
insurgent stockholders group unhappy over the company’s 
recent deficits, asks court action to force M-M to open 
its stockholder lists and recent minutes of director and 
stockholder meetings. 

The insurgent group, which claims to hold 80,000 
of M-M's 903,000 common shares, is led by Edward 
S. Reddig, executive vice-president of White Motor Co., 
Cleveland. He says he wants the information so he 
can contact stockholders and force management to call 
a special meeting to elect a new board. Next st 
be either sale of M-M to a larger company (Ford has 
been mentioned, but denies any interest) or hiring a 
new management. 

Minnesota law provides that stock registry lists shall 
be open to any stockholder for “proper” purposes, and 
this is the issue the district judge decide. 

The battle for control of the 125-year-old company 
was touched off by (1) the sharp drpp in farm machinery 
buying last year, and (2) rapidly shrinking defense orders 
this year. 

In fiscal 1954, M-M’s sales amounted to $77.4-million, 
which resulted in a deficit of $44,000. The year before 
sales totaled $105.5-million and profits ran more than 
$2-million. In six months of fiscal 1955, operations have 
produced a $700,000 loss, although send nae busi- 
ness returned a quarter-million dollar profit. 

But defense contracts, making up a big portion of 
M-M’s former business, have been dwindling. Defense 
order billing slumped from $12.4-million in the first half 
of fiscal 1954 to $2.5-million in the first half of fiscal 
1955 

This year, M-M Pres, W. C. MacFarlane says the 
company will be in the black, Says MacFarlane: “We 
intend to oppose Reddig’s group. Reddig has stated that 
this is the age of the ‘grouping of the giants.’ We believe 
a relatively small business will continue to have a place 
in the economy and we believe that the sale, merger, or 
liquidation of Minneapolis-Moline would not be in the 
best interests of its shareholders, employees, dealers, or 
farm customers.” 


In Fair Weather and Foul 


Corporations Give Generously 


The floodwaters left by Hurricane Diane (BW—Aug. 
27° ye had scarcely receded when corporations poured 
special gifts into the Red Cross disaster fund. General 
Motors Corp. gave $100,000; Jersey Standard, $50,000; 
American Tobacco and the New York Times, $10,000, 
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and many other gifts ran to four figures. It was a 
reminder of ma t's new role as philanthropist. 

The American Assn, of Fund-Raising Counsel, a group 
of 18 fund-raising companies, finds that, out of $5.4-billion 
of total giving in the U.S. last year, business contributed 
slightly more than $400-million. This year, corporations 
will be asked to give upwards of $500-million: for commu- 
nity chests and united funds, $115-million; new hospitals, 
$150-million; higher education, $75-million; Red Cross 
and national health agencies, $50-million; churches, 
YMCA, and others, $80-million or more. 

Last year’s giving by business was more than four times 
the $98.3-million total of 1942. Yet 1952 income tax 
returns, the latest available, show corporations donating 
only 1.03% of their net incomes. As much as 5% could 
be deducted for tax purposes. 

Industries vary in their benevolence. The construction 
industry gives 1.74% of its net income; wholesale and 
retail trade, 1.53%; professional firms, 1.46%; manufac- 
turers, 1.13%; agriculture, 0.81%; finance, banking, and 
insurance, 0.62%; mining, 0.46%; transportation and 
public utilities, 0.44%. 

Size matters, too. Corporations with assets under $50,- 
000 give at the rate of 4.24%, of net income, while those 
with assets over $100-million give 0.43%. 

The association’s executive director, David M. Church, 
notes two trends: (1) Business is giving more and more 
money and (2) it is attaching fewer strings to gifts. 


How Businessmen Teach 


Educators About Industry 


Besides financial aid to education (see above), business- 
men are turning to other ways of increasing educators’ 
understanding of industry. ‘Three plans in operation this 
summer give you an idea of what some companies are 
doing. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp. in St. Louis bolstered its 
engineering department during the summer months with 
15 faculty members from Midwestern colleges. The addi- 
tion of these highly qualified mathematicians, physi- 
cists, aeronautical and other types of engineers, afforded 
the company some temporary relief in an acute engineer 
shortage, But, equally a McDonnell thinks its 
summertime engineers will go back to their classrooms 
with some new practical knowledge, and perhaps will 
make a few friends for the company among the graduat- 
—s . 

akelite Co., a division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., for the fourth consecutive year, has employed six 
teachers from local grade and high schools in its Bound 
Brook (N. J.) plant for the summer. 

Bakelite believes the experience will enable the teach- 
ers to give students more up-to-date information on how 
industry operates. It hopes this eventually may help re- 
duce the Tartans of technical people. 

General Electric Co. has a slightly different approach. 
This summer, for the tenth year in a row, GE has footed 
most of the bill for sending 200 secondary school and 
college science and math teachers back to college for 
advanced study, It also arranged a few plant trips for 
them. 
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From The South Pacific to The Continental U.S. ... 


H&N PROJECTS KEEP PACE 
WITH AIR PROGRESS NEEDS 


Holmes & Narver's 16 years of extensive 
experience in aviation facilities includes 
every engineering design and construc- 
tion service on complete airfields: site 
selection, master planning, drainage con- 
trol, specialized assembly, testing build- 
ings and advanced design of airstrips. 
The engineering staff is equipped to 
handle projects in the newer, largely 
unexplored areas of modern flight— 
such as high pressure test cells. 


Scope of Operations: For the post six 
years and at the present 
time, Holmes & Narver 
has been the engineer, con- 
structor and operator of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion's great Pacific Proving 

Grounds. Included is every element of 

engineering and construction required, as 

well as the vital factors of procurement 
and logistic support. 


Industrial Projects: For Douglas at 
El Segundo— engineering, controls lab 
and mock-up buildings. For Hughes at 
Tucson—engineering of guided missile 
testing, storage, assembly and checking 
facilities. Design and construction of the 
Bendix Engineering and Lab Building in 
the San Fernando Valley, California... 
plus many other spe- 

cialized jobs. 





Whether you plan to 
expand existing fa- 
cilities or build “from 
the ground up”...you 
are invited to call on 
Holmes & Narver. 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC, 


828 South Figueroa Street, los Angeles 17, California 
1737 H Street NW, Washington, 0. C. 
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YOU BENEFIT... 


by over 50 years of 
experience 


Rovolvetor Uplifier Portable Elevator. 
Multiple use, multiple purpose 
Revolvator Uplifters, products of 
60 years of engineering know-how 
solve handling problems through- 
out all industry. Ideal for shop 
usage, Revolvator Uplifters also 
speed handjing in the shipping 

riency 


Showa ts 
Uplifrer led 
tag bi ghwoy 
frock 


department with equal 
The Uplifter ie ideal on ne 
shipping dock ic available. Elee- 
trieally-powered Uplifter portable 
elevators are available in either 
“plug-in” or battery overated 
Write for information. 


Reveiveter Up 
lifters: 1000 te, 
ond 2000 \b 
capeocity. Also 
dual capacity 
hend operated 
models 


models 


Being hounded by a probiem in 
sub-misiature design, weight and 
size reduction, power end 
component capsulation? 

Send today for our new 24-page catalog, 
describing 450 types and sizes of 
MPB's* such as these 


wh O@e- 


Oa) CAMMOS ACTUAL UIT 


“MINIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. 
11 Precision Park, Keene, N. H. 


Please send MPB’s new Catalog to 
Nare 


COMPAR «oc cceeeeees 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


Electric Power Output 


Accelerating Its Climb 


Electric power production has been 
increasing steadily year by year. But 
the gain in 1955 has been far above 
normal. Through mid-August, power 
output surged 15% or more above a 


r ago. 
The record level of business activity 


accounts for a big part of the increase 
in power production. Industrial plants 
running overtime, and using machines 
instead of men wherever possible, burn 
up a lot of electricity. 

Residential use also has risen sharply. 
Not only are there more homes, but 
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* 
MYLAR gives Comptometer® a recording belt guaranteed for life! 


MYLAR* offers you almost unlimited possibilities for 


developing new products... improving old ones 


An outstanding feature of the new 
Comptometer® Dictation Machine 
shown above is the magnetic recording 
belt made with Du Pont “‘Mylar”’ poly- 
ester film. The manufacturer, Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago, Illinois, re- 
ports that the high strength of this 
amazing film makes possible an un- 
conditional lifetime guarantee for its 
Erase-O-Matic belt —against wear, tear, 
heat, moisture and cold. 

This successful product innovation is 
only one example of the way an imagi- 
native industry is putting the unique 
potentials of Du Pont'‘Mylar’’ to profit- 
able use. From metallic yarns to small- 
er transformers for guided missiles, 
Du Pont ‘Mylar’ is making possible 
better products and lower costs in a 
wide variety of fields. Here’s why: 

‘Mylar’ has a tensile strength of 


25,000 pounds per square inch, about 
one-third that of machine steel. It has 
a greater dielectric strength than almost 
any known insulating material, and an 
impact strength at least twice that of 
any known commercial film. What's 
more, Du Pont “Mylar”’ is resistant to 
moisture and solvents, and remains flex- 


*""Mylar” is the registered Du Pont trade- 
mark for ita brand cf polyester film. 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 
POLYESTER FILM 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 


ible and stable over a temperature range 
extending from -80°F. to 300°F. 

Just a little creative research may 
show you where this versatile film can 
be used to your advantage. Mail coupon 
for a fact-filled booklet that tells you 
more about Du Pont “Mylar’’—and 
the ways it may help you improve a 
product. 


(----------- 


£. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Film Department, Room 613, Nemours Bidg 
Witxington 96, Del, 


Please send me sample and further information on 
“Myler” polyester fim, 
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there are far more electrical gadgets per 
home. Television~and 75% of Ameri- 
can families now have sets—uses large 
amounts of power. Air-conditioning 


Business 


units have also been pushing up the de- 
mand for electricity not only in homes, 
but in industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments as well. 


They Forgot to Come Down 


Washington's efforts to tighten credit 
have had little visible effect on business 
loans so far. Last week they stood at 
$3-billion above a year ago. Loans 
jumped sharply in mid-June to meet tax 


payments, and they just mever came 
down. And in spite of a sluggish first 
quarter, the total for the year to date is 
running —— ately 3% ahead cf last 
year’s level. 


Copper Prices 


dit berb ih ibid 


Strikes Gave the Push 


The copper industry has been plagued 
by worldwide strikes for more than a 
year. Resulting shortages have shoved 
prices way up. Led by skyrocketing Euro- 
pean prices, U.S. producers raised prices 
three times this year, to 40¢ per Ib. 
Then, Anaconda Co. announced still 


another increase, bringing its copper to 


43¢ per lb 

The big question is whether prices are 
now high enough to attract more copper 
to the U.S., or whether European prices 
will continue to outreach those in this 
country. 
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THE fF. C. RUSSELL CO 
Agency —4iibhens ONeill, Ine 


SEAMLESS RUBBER CO 
Agency Donahue & Coe, Ine 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP 
Ageney J. Walter Thompson Co, 


SOCONY mooi. Ot}, 80.. 15 inc 


Agency Compton 


SOUTHERN SCREW CO 
Agency—Ayer & Gillett, Ine. 


rer. SHIPPING CONTAINER INSTITUTE, 
Mm. 4. M. Wastord Co. 


SUPERIOR TUBE CO 
Agency 4iray & Rogers 


TELAUTOGRAPH COR ; 
Agency Hill & Bie Aen Adv 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC..... 
Agency Meldrum & Fewsmith, Ine. 


THE TORRINGTON CO 
Agency Hazard Adv. Co, 


TRANSIT SALES & SERVICES INC... 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO 
Agency Young & Rubicam, Ine. 


TUBE TURNS 26 
Agency—-The Griewold Fableman Ce. 


UNION PACIFIC Sangere 
Agency~-The Ca ” 


VIKING PUMP CO _ 
Agenecy~4. M. Hiekerson, Ine 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP.. 
Agency Arthur Rt. Mogae, Ine. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO “ 
Agency--Heineke Meyer & Finn, Ine. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP 
Agency—Puller & Bmith & Ross, Ine 


WHITING CORP, 
Agency~—-Wailtie & Virigags, Ine 


WORTHINGTON CORP, ........, ep ene 
Agenss James Ther a Chirurg Co., tne 





ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 
1 Stokes T. Henry, 801 Mhodes- Haverty 
. Walnut 5778 
Kent Sanger, 350 Park Square Bidg., 
Hubbard 2-7166 
Chicago ti Arthur Carwardine, Jomes BR. Me 
Shane, Alex Rueile, Robert Sidur, 620 N. Michi 


Mohawk 4-5800 
iradford, Jom © 
Mu 1-7006 


and 15 William © 
a 1510 Henna fh 

Dalias |....James i, Cash, First National Benk 
Bidg., Prospect 17-6064 

Detrolt 26 Alfred L. Diessing, C. C, Randolph, 
Wo resphacgs, B - Cogewers 2-1798 

Les Angetes Rourne, Lili Wilshire 
Bivd Matson £ ia 

New Yors 6 roid EB. Choate, John i. ¢ 
G. Robert Grjouwnd A. T. Ofetie, John Hi "Geer: 


onan, 350 W. 4 Street, Longacre 4-3000 
Phitadeiphia 3..... Bernard Alexander, Willis 8. 
Architecta ; 


Mts., Rittenhouse 
john VP. Taylor, 019 Oliver Widg., 
Atiantic 1-4707 
s 8 David &. Conner, Continental Bidg,, 
3615 Olive S., ‘om ~~ 6-467 
Sen Francisco John W. Ottersen, 8 Post 
Mtreet, Donctes 2-4 
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THE TREND 





Box Score on Automation 


Automation—the new technology of mechanized han- 
dling and automatic controls—has become a major force 
in industry. And there's a lot more of it on the way. You 
need only take one look at what's going on at the Chicago 
Machine Tool Show (page 41) to see that. 

But so far autumation has split U.S. opinion right 
down the middle. Defending it, management offers the 
economic axiom that any improvement that boosts pro- 
ductivity leads to higher consumption and employment. 
Labor sometimes feels that automation is synonymous 
with unemployment, But either way, we have had only 
opinions with no industry-wide statistics to back them up. 

This week, American Machinist, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication, is reporting on the 1956 plans for the metal- 
working industry. (It is principally a study of plans for 
capital expenditures, predicting that metalworking will 
spend up to $2-billion in the coming 18 months for new 
tools.) The report gives the responses of metalworking 
companies—a sample of one-tenth of the whole industry 

to two questions; How much have you automated? 
How has it affected your company's labor force? The 
answers show that both management and labor have been 
right in their opinions about automation; but manage- 
ment more nearly right than labor. 

Roughly one out of five of the 1,574 companies report- 
ing have installed some kind of automation. 

Nearly every company said the main reason for these 
shifts to automation is the reduction of direct-labor costs. 
They have also enjoyed increased output, and better 
quality in their products. 

What this has done to employment will suit both 
sides, But for management, the results are something 
more than just propaganda. They are proof that automa- 
tion is more often a benefit than a menace. 

More than half of the metalworkers told American 
Machinist there had been no change in their total 
employment since the introduction of automation. Over 
one-quarter had to increase their labor forces. Less than 
a fourth found that employment went down. The aver- 
age increase in employment was 21%, around 5% more 
than the average drop in labor. 


Salk: Truth at Last 


The government deserves some faint praise for its 
report on the Cutter polio vaccine “incident.” 

Praise because the United States Public Health 
Service, and Surgeon General Leonard Scheele, had the 
scientific and moral courage to admit that its own safety 
tests were simply not adequate to detect the presence 
of live, infective polio virus in the vaccine that was 
being released by USPHS National Institutes of Health 
biologics control laboratories. 

The praise is faint, however. Because the truth is the 
very least we have a right to expect from those charged 
with the administration of a health program that can 
mean life or death to thousands of human beings. Faint 





also, because the report does little to wash away the 
stigma the government attached to itself in its ambiguous, 
vacillating, and ineffectual handling of the program. 

The report explained that live vaccine slipped through 
undetected in vaccine produced by the Cutter Labora- 
tories because of “inadequacy of virus inactivation and 
failure of the safety tests.” Translated from official 
jargon, this simply means that no one—Dr. Jonas Salk, 
the National Foundation, the manufacturers, or the 
government—knew how to produce and test the vaccine 
with infallibility. This was to be expected to a cer- 
tain point. It has been pointed out that it takes time 
for the “bugs” to be ironed out of any new drug (BW— 
May14'55,p200). 

The report hinted that other manufacturers were hav- 
ing the same trouble as Cutter back in April when the 
first polio cases were attributed to the injections them- 
selves. But it did not make clear the most telling fact 
of all—that NIH itself began re-evaluating its safety tests 
before Apr. 26, when the first Cutter case was reported, 
indicating that NIH already suspected its tests before 
the first Cutter case. 

What followed was a sorry history of administrative 
starts and stops that rocked the nation’s faith in the 
whole polio program until—too late for mandatory con- 
trols to be effective—new production and testing stand- 
ards were worked out weeks later. By that time Cutter 
had taken practically the entire rap for what boils down 
to the “crime” of being first on the market with a 
product that—the government finally admits—met all 
government requirements at the time. 

The Cutter report offers two promises: finis to the 
undeserved blame that has been heaped on that com- 
pany’s good reputation, and an object lesson in how a 
medical program should not be handled. 


Industrially Civilized 


There's one basic and highly interesting trend in 
American industry that you are apt to overlook if you 
are taking a quick look at the country, as the Russian 
farm delegation is. In fact, it’s easy for even the historians 
and economists to overlook. 

Pres. Leland 1. Doan of Dow Chemical put it into 
words when he was considering profit sharing plans, 
vacations, p ‘easant working surroundings, and noise abate- 
ment in plan ts. “While the rise in the American standard 
of living has received much attention,” he said, “we have 
been less conscious of the parallel rise in our standard of 
working.” 

“You might say,” he declared, “that as a society we 
have taken a vote and decided that we want to spend 
part of the fruits of our productive efforts in such a way 
that work becomes a more satisfying and pleasant experi- 
ence. . . . It is an indication that we are becoming 
more civilized economically and industrially as well as 
socially.” 
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“Where does all the color come from?” 
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AMERICAN Gyanamid comra vY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 
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BURROUGHS MIRACLE MULTIPLIER 
CAN SAVE TWO OUT OF THREE STEPS 
IN YOUR BILLING OPERATION 


Computes and types complete invoice in 
one continuous operation. 


Computes by direct multiplication . 
not by repeated addition. 


Prints quantity, then prints unit price and 
To bring about big savings in your billing operation, call 


our nearest branch office, or write direct to Burroughs 
checking required. Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


total amount simultaneously. No machine 


Burroughs — Reg. TM. 


BURROUGHS YLZBACLE MULTIPLIER 


WORLD'S FASTEST BILLING MACHINE 





